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VOYAGE DOWN THE ELBE. 


CHAP. I. 

Su.io.ii/ prepares for War in 1805. — Peace of Preshun•. — Con¬ 
federacy of the "Rhine. — Reasons for forming it. — Ill-timed 
Declaration of War hi/ Prussia. — Pernicious Consequences 
resulting from the Publications against the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment. — Bonaparte seises a favorable moment to open the 
Campaign. — Fatal Fleets of Prussia’s yielding up her Pos¬ 
sessions on the Banks of the Rhine. — Part of the. Prussian 
Army passes through Dresden. — Commencement of Hostilities. 


TL HE distant roaring of the cannon at Austcrlitz was heard in 
Saxony; the Elector’s troops had inarched towards the lion- 
tiers, and part of the artillery was on the road to join them, 
when an armistice, almost immediately followed by the. peace 
of Pres burg, put an end to all warlike preparations. 

The treaty coneludcd with Prussia, and the negotiations 
commenced in Russia and England, gave us hopes of remain¬ 
ing peaceably and pleasantly a short time longer on the eonti- 
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nent. Few people, indeed, believed that the calm would be of 
long duration, but still fewer had an idea that it would so very 
soon be followed by a storm; not that it were possible tin 
world could be ignorant of the plan formed bv Bonaparte *: 
but no one thought it probable, that circumstances would 
enable him soon to carry it into execution. The truth, how¬ 
ever, is, that Bonaparti*, at the very moment lie was trifling 
with the public, by amusing it with insignificant negotiations 
with England and Russia, permitting his newspapers to an¬ 
nounce the retrograde march of his troops, and even fixing a 
day tor their return to France, always kept a watchful eye on 
the warlike preparations of Prussia. But before lie entered 
into any serious explanation with that power, he was deter¬ 
mined to consolidate the Confederacy of the Rhine, which he 
was determined should furnish him with a variety of specious 
pretences for attacking the north of German 

It is difficult to surmise, by what cruel fatality Prussia was 
induced to enter the lists with France. Unassisted by her 
allies, she was at all limes unequal to such a conflict; What 
then could have been her hopes at a moment like that ? The 
Great Frederick, though crowned with laurels, was perfectly 
convinced of this truth, and has indirectly mentioned it in some 
of his writings. 

The triumphant army of Bonaparte was in the heart of 
Germany; the body of reserve, anti the conscripts , were al¬ 
ready possessed of Wesel and Cleves, which perfidy or folly 
(perhaps both) had contributed to deliver up to them. The 
English, Russian, and Swedish troops had evacuated Hano¬ 
ver : Hesse had entered into a negotiation with France : What 

* Sec Appendix. 
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a lime to excite Prussia to retake her possessions in Westpha 
lia, and on tiie Banks of the Rhine, and to attempt formin'* 
a counterbalance to the Confederation of the South of Ger¬ 
many ! 

The German, French, and English literati united together to 
place the past pacific conduct of Prussia in the most, unfavora¬ 
ble point of view ; this indeed was no ditficult task, and might 
easily be excused: but it remains to be proved whether the re¬ 
pentance of that government being known and ackndwleged, it 
was either just, wise, or politic, to declam to the world, and that 
in the severest terms, that Prussia had lost an opportunity never 
to be regained ; to prove the weakness and nullity of that power 
who had voluntarily deprived herself of the assistance of Rus¬ 
sia, Sweden, and England; to divulge her secret negotiations 
with the enemies of France, and to declare that in less than twelve 
months, her situation would be still more deplorable than that of 
Austria. 

Whatever might be the motives which, after the peace of 
Prcsburg, dictated such publications, the result was terrible ; * 


v We were present at a conversation between some gentlemen of different nations, 
who would have felt much mortified if their opinion had not been thought of tlie. 
greutest importance, aud who decidedly declared in a numerous society that the Prus¬ 
sian* army would he bo more than a breakfast to the French : These very men, the 
following day, complained in the bitterest terms of the Prussians not taking the field; 
whilst their friends not only approved the incendiary aud libellous papers published 
against the person of the king of Prussia, but luughed at the revolutionary tumults, 
which had taken place at lierlin ; aud this from the idea, that such commotions alone 
-could induce the Prussian Cabinet to declare war. Such were the men so pure, so 
loyal, who boasted of their being the only real supporters of the good cause.' which, 
it appears, too plainly, they merely embraced, lest an avowal of their favorite sentiments 
might be attended by the most fatal consequence. The issue of the unfortunate events 
who li hud taken place iu Fgineo, Italy, Holland, and Germany, ought to have served 

n ? 
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since the king himself, so respectable in private life, and so de¬ 
servedly beloved by his subjects, was insulted in the person of 
his Ministers: his Capital disturbed bv scenes equally absurd 


a* an example, und induced them to pursue n very different line of conduct, partien- 
larly at they may well be suspected of being more than mere witnesses of such events, 
since not one nmongrt them has fallen it victim to the glorious cause they pretended 
to defend. \\ hat rentiers them still more inexcusable is their knowlegc, not only of 
the existing laws in the best regulated European Governments, which forbid a subject, 
to attack in any manner whatsoever the person of the king ; but the just and reasonable 
motives which caused their being enacted. 

The present king of Prussia was scarcely seated on the throne, when the mo*t 
indecent libels were published against him ; they were indeed of so flagrant a nature, 
that it was thought necessary to forbid their circulation. .Prussia, however, was the 
only country, in which there were no prohibited boohs; where booksellers indiscrimi¬ 
nately exposed to sale, the Bible and the most licentious authors; where the most .scan¬ 
dalous and dangerous libels published by the favorers of the French revolution were 
offered from house to house, and even distributed amongst the dregs of the people; mid 
where the most irreligious and immoral pamphlets were the first translated. 

These publicat ions had made such rapid progress, and were attended by such dread¬ 
ful effects, that, ever since the yeur 1790. not only Prussia, but the whole of Germany, 
was'ripe for a revolution; and if these principles arc now iu a great measure eradicated, 
it can only be attributed to the fatal consequences of the French revolution —conse¬ 
quences which have disgusted even the greatest favorers of such innovations. 

We can never forget that when we were at Berlin in the above-mentioned year, we 
s>w more pictures of Miraliean , La Fat/ette, and other French revolutionists, than in 
any other city, even Paris not excepted. The post-office was g. uerally assailed by 
fourteen or fifteen hundred people when letters from Strasbnrgf were expected, and the 
conversation, which was sometimes really shocking, varied according to the intelligence 
received. On returning to Berlin in IHOn, I was happy to find the public opinion 
greatly changed, and every one detesting the French revolution. With such senti¬ 
ments, the Prussians, independently of all national self-love, must have suffered cruelly 
from the visit of the French army ; so mneti so indeed, that it will be long ere any per¬ 
son, whatever may be his politics, will venture to express a wish to see it a second time 
ui his country. 

I)ut to return to those authors who dared to speak with sueli acrimony of th>- king 
and hi* ministers, and to those of their friend* who extolled their works with equal 
violence, it is but justice to admit, that it would be scarcely possible to quote one, wilt 
•lid not shortly sec his error, and severely repent Ins hai ling committed it. 
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and scandalous; and royalty if self no longer the object of re¬ 
spect and reverence, on his unseasonable declaration of war 
against Bonaparte, who, amidst the most solemn protestations of 
amity, continued acting secretly against him : and was happy 
to embrace the first opportunity of openly declaring war. Un¬ 
like the king of Prussia, whose fear of infringing the treaty with 
France prevented his permitting the Russians to enter his ter¬ 
ritories before a formal declaration of war had taken place, he 
was resolved not to subject himself to the same reproaches. For 
Bonaparte did not lose a moment., but instantly opened 
the campaign; laughing inwardly at the time chosen by 
his enemy tor commencing hostilities, and still more so, at 
the generous motive which induced him to stop the march 
of his allies. Too great a general to neglect a favor¬ 
able opportunity, he was determined to hasten his at¬ 
tack ; for he was perfectly well assured that the Russians were 
too proud of their able retreat from an enemy of thrice their 
force, to believe the laurels they had gathered on the banks of 
the Danube and at Kreams could be faded by the disastrous 
action in tne marshes of Ansferlitz. lie also knew, that if they 
had abandoned a field of battle, where they had every reason 
to believe they might soon have recovered their losses, and 
gained a victory, it was merely in compliance with the request 
and entreaties of their ally; and that Alexander, far from 
having countermanded the march of his troops into the interior 
of his vast empire, or disbanded any part of them, had, on the 
contrary, sent the most positive orders to accelerate their ar¬ 
rival, and augment their numbers. In short, BonaparR was 
convinced that Russia alone could frustrate his plans, and over¬ 
turn his deep-laid schemes of ambition. Thus situated, he 
never forgot what he had frequently heard both from friends 
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and enemies, that, two hundred thousand Prussians, joined by 
Russians, Austrians, English, and Swedes, would infallibly 
place the French army in a most critical and embarrassing situ¬ 
ation, even after his Success in Moravia, lie therefore hastened 
to strike a decisive blow before his enemies had time to unite 
their forces. 

Prussia soon perceived the irremediable fault she had com¬ 
mitted in giving up her possessions on the frontiers near the 
Rhine — possessions uniting the double advantage of retaining 
in her dependence the countries between that river, the Ems, 
and the Weser, and serving at the same time as a line of de¬ 
fence. Such a strange concession must render the name of it’s 
author as odious to Prussia as to the rest of Germany, since it 
has rendered France exclusive mistress of all the strong ports 
adjacent to her frontiers on that side of the Rhine: conse¬ 
quently, those countries which were not protected by the ad¬ 
vanced fortresses of Prussia, became immediately under the 
protection, or rather entirely dependent on France. 

The electorate of Hesse, the natural, and till t||| moment 
the most faithful ally of Prussia, was forced to abandon her, 
without gaining any advantage from such a dereliction. 

Saxony was not more fortunate in adhering strictly to her 
first engagements, since she was instantly threatened with be¬ 
ing first attacked by the enemy. 

A great part of Prince Hohenlohe’s army passed through 
Dresden before we left it; the troops were perfectly well dis¬ 
posed to the cause, and the enthusiasm of the officers, particu¬ 
larly of the younger men, was extreme. It. certainly was 
laudable, but ought to have been kept within reasonable 
bounds; since some were imprudent enough to talk of the 
French at Rosbaih , to smile at the misfortunes of their an- 
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tient rivals the Austrians, and to intimate that what could not 
1)0 achieved by a hundred and sixty thousand Prussians, could 
have very little, or indeed no chance of being performed by the 
combined forces of the whole of Europe. 

Hostilities had scarcely begun, before a variety of different 
reports were spread in Dresden; but so much had we been 
deceived the year before by accounts of the defeat of the 
French at Austeriitz *, that we were very cautious how we 
gave credit to the advantages said to be gained by the Saxon 
and Prussian army; and no official confirmation being received 
of this success, the faint ray of hope, which for a moment had 
enlivened the public mind, instantly gave place to a general 
consternation. Every one trembled at the threatened danger: 
some indeed resolved to brave it, whilst others immediately pre- 
, -pared for flight. As foreigners, we adopted the latter plan; but 
to attempt to describe our feelings on the occasion, and our grief 
at the necessity of adopting a measure so opposite to our wishes 
and intentions, would be doing injustice to those feelings, and 
give but a faint idea of the impression made on us by such a 
succession of untoward events: We will, however, flatter our¬ 
selves, that the distinguished persons we so particularly regretted 
will judge us worthy of the sentiments they are formed to in¬ 
spire— sentiments as impossible to describe upon paper as to 
be weakened by absence. 

* These reports appealed to be well founded, having be en taken from letters written 
by the most respectable people, such as tile Prince tie Swartz., ..rg, (tc. &c. 
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CHAP. II. 

"Embarkation on the Elbe. — Necessary Preparations Jbr such a 
Voyage — Regret at leaving Dresden. — Remarkable Objects 
between that City and Meissens. — Toll Duties at tended by 
great Inconvenience. — Intelligence received of the heroic Death 
of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia. — The Cannonade at the 
Hat He of Halle distinctly heard on the Elbe after passing Dessau. 


1 HE season being still sufficiently favorable for. a journey by 
water, we determined to go down the Elbe to Hamburgh. The 
accounts received from the army, though onl y at a very few days' 
journey from Dresden, being various and uncertain, we hastened 
our preparations for departure, to which we never looked for¬ 
ward without forming a wish that it might .-till be delayed. 

Wc hired u covered boat, containing three persons, with a 
large open spare at the head, in which was a kitchen exposed to 
the air. This place was spacious enough for a carriage, baggage, 
and for the boatmen to row : at the stern of the vessel was ano¬ 
ther space, rather smaller, employed for a variety of purposes. 
The crew consisted of four men, besides the master, who bore the 
title of captain, and prided himself extremely on having taken 
Lord Nelson in his boat to Hamburgh. With him we made a 
bargain for 250 Saxon dollars* for the whole of the voyage. A 

* When the exchange ia at pur, a Suxou dollar i* iqustl to three shilling and futir- 
pence. 
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provision of tea, sugar, coffee, chocolate, t»eer and wine, {should 
be taken on these occasions. New white bread cannot always 
be procured on the voyage; but fish, meat, milk, and eggs, may 
generally be had every day, and at reasonable rates. Tlsose 
who wish it, may sleep on shore, but the Inns are frequently 
bad, and in many places incapable of affording accommodations 
for a family; we therefore brought beds from Dresden, and al¬ 
ways slept on board; this we found much more comfortable and 
convenient, several of the towns being at a great distance from 
the shore. 

The news from the army was so very alarming on the Monday 
evening (13th of October) that we resolved on leaving Dresden 
the next morning as early as possible, but, notwithstanding all 
our exertions, we did not row from the shore till the clock 
struck eleven.* 

On quitting the bridge we cast a tearful eye on the Electoral 
Palace, so long the residence of virtue and the seat of happiness ; 
the surrounding crowd seemed to partake in our sentiments, and 
to dread the removal of the former, and the termination of the 
latter. 

The weather was mild, and the wind favorable; so much so 
indeed, that with minds at ease, we should greatly have enjoyed 
the beginning of our voyage; but the clearness of the horizon 
contributed to our melancholy, by presenting to view the smiling 
banks of the Elbe, decorated with the elegant villas of several 
of our friends and acquaintance, whose public, employments, oi 
domestic affairs, woidd not permit them to quit this distress¬ 
ful scene. 

* We embarked near the bridge, under the terrace of the Brubl Garden, from 
which the iron railing had been taken away, and cannon planted to command the 
bridge. 

VOL. 1. 
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! The pavilion at Prisnitz forms a beautiful object. On de¬ 
scending the Elbe, it is situated on the loft bank, which is very 
elevated and extremely picturesque. The opposite shore is flat, 
but the plain is terminated by mountains, ornamented by a va¬ 
riety of country-houses, vineyards, and plantations. 

Before we arrived at Meissen, we were stopped by a floating 
bridge, thrown over the Elbe to facilitate the passage of the 
troops, and which was opened every two horn’s for vessels to 
pass through. Here we were detained about half an hour, and 
arrived at Meissen.at hall-past three. The approach to this 
place is truly beautiful;* the town itself, the covered bridge, and 
castle, form a point of view equally varied and picturesque. 
Hi' remained hero at least two horn’s paying the tolls, and were 
very impatient to be gone, but our captain assured us, and his 
.words were but too true, that we should frequently be detained 
still longer for.thc same purpose. We would advise all travellers 
to follow our example,, and make an agreement with the cap¬ 
tain for the payment of .the.se tolls, winch are very numerous, 
and at very little distances from each other. What contri¬ 
butes to make them tedious and troublesome js, that the dif¬ 
ferent sovereigns to whom they belong, insist on being paid in 
the coin of their several countries. The houses, too, where the 
payments are made, are sometimes two or three English miles 
from the shore. This is highly inconvenient at all times, but par¬ 
ticularly after ram, when there are several places almost im¬ 
passable. 'The boatmen frequently stop longer than they ought 
U> do, but it is impossible to prevent them, for they are as ob¬ 
stinate as the Saxon postillions, who have that defect to such a 


* TJie elevated ami romantic situation of Mr. MiltiU’s castle,«on the left bank of 
to'* Elbe, forme ouc of the mo t sinking features in tins delightful scenery. 
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degree*, that, they even withstand the temptation of money: we 
had, however, no great reason to complain .of our crew, whom 
we bribed on some occasions to make such very fatiguing efforts 
as pained us to witness. Smuggling has no small share in these 
repeated delays, especially towards evening, when, though suf¬ 
ficiently light to proceed much farther, nothing can prevent the 
boatmen from casting anchor for the night. 

Disagreeable as are these tolls to a traveller, they are attended 
by much greater inconvenience to trading vessels, which, though 
laden with necessary provisions, are detained equally with a 
pleasure-boat. 'Jins we had frequent opportunities of remarking 
between Magdeburgh and Hamburgh. 

After walking more than an hour at Meissen, we continued 
gliding down the stream. The setting'sun was beautiful, and 
gilded the enchanting scenes which presented themselves, for 
about au hour longer, on each side of the Elbe. The banks wen; 
for a part of the wav elevated, but then became flat, and con¬ 
tinued so the greatest part of the way to Hamburgh. 

YVe cast anchor at a distance from any habitation, and on the 
morrow (the 15th) were stopt to pay the tolls at. Miihlberg , 
S/rehlit , and Tor gnu. We inquired eagerly for news at all these 
places, and were always answered in the same manner; * £ That 
they knew nothing with any certainty, that a general battle was 
expected, (it lmd already taken plai t* on the 14th), and that the 
Fivnrh hussars had laid Leipsiek under contribution/' This we 
had learned at Dresden the morning of our departure. Every 
one, however, agreed in the account of the heroic death of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, who, surrounded by a corps of se¬ 
veral thousand Frenchmen, preferred death to yielding himself a 
prisoner, thus givim: an example to the Prussian army, which no 
otiieer nor soldier could fail following. We were acquainted 
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with the prince at. Dresden. He was an officer of the most, san¬ 
guine temper, and it was always thought t hat he would fall a victim 
to his rashness. His former Mounds ought to have reminded 
him that French bullets were sometimes but too well aimed ; had 
he, however, on this last melancholy occasion, attended to the. dic¬ 
tates of prudence, he most probably would have escaped t he fury 
of the enemy. Both armies have paid the deserved tribute 
to his valor, frequently declaring, that he fought like a brave 
soldier, and died like a hero. Such a funeral eulogium M ill de¬ 
scend to posterity, and palliate those errors, of which, perhaps, 
some of his contemporaries may deem him guilty. 

The spire of Torgau church is seen at a distance, and appears 
still handsomer on a nearer approach. The castle is large ; and 
the covered bridge is lour hundred and twenty feet in length : 
eight of the piles are of stone, and the remainder of wood. Al¬ 
ter passing under it, we saM eight M ater mills on floating pon¬ 
toons. There are great numbers of the same kind the whole wav 
down the river, particularly at Magdeburgh. A little beyond 
lorgau, we passed a stud of stallions and brood mares belonging 
to ihe Elector. Farther oif, the inhabitants near the river have 
sunk fences close to the edge, formed of wattled hurdles; and. in 
some places, planted young willows to rais< a live Hedge, in ordn 
to defend the banks from the overllonincs o! tbe Elbe, and n> 
prevent the ground from falling in: then- an likewise stone 
piers in some parts, to break and turn oil the force of the stream. 

After passing the night in the same kind of isolated situation 
us the preceding one, we set off as early as possible the next 
morning. The idea of the French being at Leipsick, only two 
days’ march from 'Torgau, induced us to lose no time hi flying 
from so dangerous an enemy. We Mere, however, detained, as 
usual, by the tolls at Fnisch , where the news we heard was far 
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from Satisfactory, and made us still more eager to continue 
our voyage; particularly as the com and wood magazines 
on the left bank on the Elbe, between Pretsch and Wir- 
temberg, seemed very likely to attract the attention of the enemy. 
Before we arrived at the last-mentioned town, the sky was ab¬ 
solutely clouded by flights of wild ducks and geese, and we 
scarcely passed a day during the remainder of the voyage with¬ 
out seeing great numbers: some of these birds permitted us to 
row very near them. This threatened severe weather, which, as 
we had only one stove in the vessel, would have been very 
disagreeable: fortunately, however, wc suffered no inconvenience 
from the cold, for though there was a little White frost almost 
every night, it was quickly dispelled by the morning sun. 

Wc w ere obliged to stop some time at Wirtemberg , which, 
though a post of great importance, had not a single soldier of 
the regulars within it’s gates. The bridge over the Elbe is of 
wood, and so indeed are the eight piles which support the 
arches. This city merits the attention of the traveller, on ac¬ 
count of the University, and the tombs of Luther, Melane- 
fhon, &c. 

We passed that, night near Coswig, where, in happier times, 
wc should certainly have disembarked to have seen the cele¬ 
brated gardens at Ht /l/t;, on the road to Dessau : fortunately 
we did not yieiu - b temptation ; had wc done so, we should 
have had great ix : to repent having gratified our curiosity. 

The morning wa- ;,o foggy, that wc eould scarcely distinguish 
the banks of the n\er, almost the whole of the way to the bridge 
of Dessau, but, from the very little we saw', they appeared to be 
extremely well wooded. This bridge is entirely built of wood, 
and they were repairing it. w hen we passed. Here we landed, 
whilst our boatmen w ent to pay the tolls. The new s they brought 
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was very alarming. Couriers were continually passing and re¬ 
passing, hut their intelligence was very contradictory, some 
■bringing the most favorable, and others the most unfavorable 
accounts. Anxious as we were, we could not possibly quit the 
bridge of Dessau without admiring the beautiful sheet, of water 
formed by the Elbe in this interesting spot, and the pleasant 
situation of a little turret, from which a variety of exquisite 
scenery presents itself on every side. 

Scarcely had we returned, to our little drawing-room before 
we were surprised by the firing of cannon, which, at first, ap¬ 
peared at a great distance, but came nearer by degrees, and in 
about two hours ceased entirely. We were not deceived in the 
ideas we formed on this occasion, having judged that so short a 
cannonading, which seemed to approach us, though the sounds 
grew weaker, could only announce the defeat of the army be¬ 
tween us and the French. We soon after landed at a terry, and 
conversed with an old Prussian officer who was walking, with 
some others, on the .bank of the river. He either was, or pre¬ 
tended to be, ignorant of the disastrous state of his army, and ex¬ 
pressed great impatience for an account of the last engagement. 
He, however, told us that the Duke of llrunsv iek lutd Ixvii 
dreadfully wounded in the eye, and had- crossed the river the 
evening before. Then* was a relay of earring!-horses waiting on 
the shore, which the old officer told us luid been there, a con¬ 
siderable time, in expectation of the Prince of C.—, who ar¬ 

rived iust after we had re-embarked. Ur was attended bv only 
one person, who appeared to l>e an officer. They immediately 
changed horses, and got into the ferry-boat, which passed at no 
great distance from our vessel. As I tlms had au opportunity, 
I ventured to address myself to him in French, no longer doubt¬ 
ing of the uufortuiiT.e event which had taken place at. the battle 
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of Ilalle; “ Does not your Highness think," asked I, “ that it 
would be dangerous to continue our voyage to Magdcburgh?” — 
“ I do not believe it will," very obligingly answered he in the same 
language. This prince travelled in a hunting calash made of 
wicker, plain, and light; he had no baggage, and his attendant 
only a‘leathern bag fastened to a belt, like a sportsman's 
pouch. The approach to Barby is extremely beautiful, but we 
did not venture to admire it too long; anil the moment the toll 
was paid, we continued our voyage, thinking ourselves very 
happy in being able to proceed nearly three miles farther that 
evening. 
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CHAP. III. 

Arrival at Magdeburgh. — Melancholy Appearance of that Town 
and it's Environs. — Alarming Intelligence received. — Voyage 
delayed till the Evening. — Vessels coming up the Elbe with 
provisions for Magdeburgh detained by the Tolls .— Easy Method 
of preventing this Inconvenience. — Contrary Winds oblige us 
to stop. — Journey by Land to Hamburgh. Arrival of my 
Friends , and Account of their Voyage. 

Early the next morning (Saturday the 18th) we distin¬ 
guished the smoke from the salt-pits at Sehonbcck. The town 
appeared as having suffered from a terrible fire, scarcely half ex¬ 
tinguished. Our lxM*fetojpped on the opposite bank, where we 
could not. learn any particulars of the battle the day before ; but. 
what confirmed our apprehensions, were the orders just received 
from the Prussian government to remove all the public money 
from Sehonbeck. 

Though eager to proceed, we were detained some time ; then* 
i>eing two tolls to pay on each side of the river. Soon after em¬ 
barking, we perceived the spires of Magdeburgh, where wc had 
reason to believe, we should gain certain intelligence of all that 
had passed from the opening of the cumpain ; tor hitherto tin 
accounts had been as contradictory as those at Dresden. 

On arriving at Magdeburgh, what a melancholy spectacle pre¬ 
sented itself to view ! The whole country was covered by a line 
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of waggons, which extended beyond our sight, and were filled 
with the sick and wounded, and their baggage. The ramparts 
were lined with soldiers as if besieged by the enemy. The dry 
ditches were full of carriage-horses and their drivers, both worn 
out by fatigue and fasting, the greater part having neither eaten 
nor drank for more than twenty-four hours. The cannon, and 
the ammunition and other waggons came on so fast, that the 
town, large as it is, was presently entirely filled. In vain was it 
that it was represented at the gates, that it was impossible to 
admit more, that tlu; squares, courts, and streets, wort; already 
crowded with carriages; still those who arrived continued rush¬ 
ing in, till at last they were forced to open a passage into the 
large inclosure of the advanced fortifications. This, some 6f our 
party witnessed ; and words cannot do justice to the distress of 
the inhabitants, who appeared terror struck. Those from the 
suburbs hastened to bring their most valuable effects into the 
city ; and on my inquiring at the custom-house for the principal 
clerk, they pointed out a boat in which he also was going to the 
town with his beds and families. All these circumstances con¬ 
tinued to alarm us, especially as no one was flowed to go 
through the bridge, vessels of every kind being obliged to pass 
by the same sluice. Even those laden with provisions, which 
ought to have landed their cargoes, anti returned to fetch fresh 
supplies, were detained equally with pleasure-boats; indeed the 
latter, by means of money, frequently accelerated their depar¬ 
ture. The critical situation of. affairs made no change in these 
forms, which, though sometimes perhaps useful, were now at¬ 
tended with very ill consequences. Alterations in this parti¬ 
cular might easily be made, w ithout affecting the interest of the 
crown. The great Frederick had enacted that all carriages and 
vessels, whatsoever might be their lading, or the place of their 

* VOL. ). I) 
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destination, should remain a stated time at every station, custom- 
Jidttse, or toll-house; so that no driver, nor master of a vessel, 
shouldltave reason to complain of being obliged to continue his 
journey, without having reposed ibr some hours. This regula¬ 
tion was disapproved even during the reign of that monarch, 
which makes it surprising it. should have existed so long. Tra¬ 
vellers being detained in ale-houses and inns cannot possibly be 
advantageous; to a nation,: and an able minister cannot be igno¬ 
rant that the countries easiest of access are the most frequented; 
that the less difficult it is to transport merchandise, the cheaper 
k is; and that the fewer obstacles thrown in the way of traders 
and travellers, the more they are induced to quit their native 
place: consequently the only method to attract foreigners, and 
to encourage trade, is to facilitate the approach to a country, 
and to impose as little restraint, as possible, upon the interior 
circulation. 

It appears very extraordinary, that in so commercial a city 
as Magdeburgh, there should be only one sluice, which is opened 
only once in two hours; and then only three vessels are ad 
mitted at atipie. Fortunately for us, our captain obtained per¬ 
mission, by a douceur of twenty dollars more than tlx- customary 
duties; for his boat to enter the sluice out of it’s turn, and, against 
the'rule, as there were already three vessels in it. By these 
means we had an opportunity to observe that it is rarely not suffi¬ 
ciently spacious to contain more than three large trading vessels, 
since it was with difficulty we crowded in ours, though compara¬ 
tively a small one. Having once got out of the sluice, we flattered 
ourselves, that we should meet with no farther delay, but in this 
we were mistaken ; for scarcely had we passed the fortifications, 
before another toll detained us above an hour. Here I landed, 
and walked to the last wooden bridge between the town and 
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country. At the same moment a hussar arrived fail gallop, and 
stopping, whispered the officer who commanded the nearest; posl 
to the bridgehe then immediately rode into Magdebuigtf. THis 
officer waS in the artillery, and never quitted the cannon planted 
in that place, for the purpose of destroying the bridge; it was 
ready pointed, and the cannoneers, with lighted matches, only 
waited for the signal to lire. Having observed a decent dressed 
citizen talking with this officer, w’ho appeared much alarmed on 
quitting him, I ventured to ask him, what news was brought 
by the hussar ? I was answered “ that the French would be in 
sight in an hour/’ This most disagreeable intelligence I kept to 
myself, riot wishing to alarm my fellow travellers, but my im¬ 
patience to'proceed can easier be imagined than expressed. 

At last wc quitted this ill-fated shore, but, though our boatmen* 
were very alert, and rowed on with great perseverance, we could 
only go seven miles beyond Magdeburgh; for the Elbe being full 
of sand banks in that part, it is scarcely possible to avoid them 
in the dark. We passed the night in a solitary spot, at some 
distance from the shore. The morning. of the 19th was beauti¬ 
fully fine, and we set oft' very early ; but we had only proceeded 
half an hour, when we fell our vessel touch the ground at dif¬ 
ferent times, and at. last we were completely stranded iii the 
middle of the river. Our boatmen, during two hours, vainly en¬ 
deavoured to extricate us from this distressful situation, and ap¬ 
peared to despair of success. After what we had heard of the 
rupid march of the French (which, however, proved not exactly 
true) it is to Ire supposed, that our feelings were not of the most 
enviable kind. Several vessels passing by, we called for assistance, 
but no one chose to risk striking on the same bank. We then 
offered a reward to our crew, which induced them to renew their- 
•‘fiorts; and joining our strength to theirs, we. at .last succeeded 

n 2 
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in getting the vessel afloat, and continued our voyage. The left 
Bftltkof the Elbe is in several places finely wooded; but we its- 
marked wry few good houses : the only handsome one belongs 
to Count Selmllcmbourg; a little beyond which is a row of newly- 
built alms-hou&s. 

Before we arrived at Tangermiindej the Elbe forms a consi¬ 
derable angle: fourteen miles from the above-mentioned place 
is # a toll-house, so inconveniently situated that we Merc neces¬ 
sarily detained a great length of time. We passed the night near 
Tangermiindc, where we walked about, and M ere much astonished 
to find the inhabitants entirely ignorant of the late events, though 
the Queen of Prussia had slept in- the town the night before. 
From thence,’ till within fifteen miles of Hittembergcn, the Elbe 
•is crowded with small islands and sand banks, which make the 
navigation very difficult. Wc, however, were happy enough to 
avoid them, and to arrive safely jit Sandau on Monday the 20th 
at noon. Here we were detained a considerable time, there heino 
twOftoll-honses, distant from each other. The King of Prussia 
b&fl passed through the town, and proceeded as fast as possible 
to-Berlin, whither the French were making forced marches. Wc 
could now no longer doubt of the total defeat of the Prussian 
army ; indeed the scenes we had witnessed at Magdeburgh gave 
us but too much reason to believe it was the case. The ill effects 
of the delays caused by fiscal forms were particularly obvious 
between Sandau and Hamburgh, since we met numbers of large 
vessels laden with provisions of all kinds lor Magdeburgh. The 
firsf of these informed us there were above three hundred more 
bound for the same place, which we afterwards found to be a 
fact. They eagerly inquired concerning the state of affairs at 
Magdeburgh; and, on our assuring them, that they must not lose 
a moment, if they wished to arrive in time to enter the port, they 
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declared the frequent tolls made it impossible to proceed ntore 
expeditiously: but though-they certainly were exposed t&real 
danger, not one of them expressed the least dissatisfaction. 
had, however, the advantage of a favorable wind, winch con¬ 
tinued nearly a fortnight, and which delayed us extremely; but 
wc could not complain of a circumstance, which we hoped might 
be productive of such good consequences-. The inconvenience 
suffered by these vessels at so important a moment, naturally led 
us to inquire, whether a method might not be found to. obviate 
it? and we immediately thought, that it would be easy to [dace 
fiat-bottomed boats on the river, of the same kind as those on 
which the millers erect their houses and mills. The custom¬ 
house officers, their clerks, &c. would then have a better oppor¬ 
tunity of examining vessels and receiving the tolls, and the trader 
and traveller would be presently at liberty to continue their 
voyage, and, even if they wished it, could have no plausible pre¬ 
text for delay. The custom-house indeed might object to this 
new kind of dwelling, but the discontent of a few individuals is 
trifling when compared to the general utility of such an arrange¬ 
ment. Besides it is but reasonable, that those who live at the 
public ex pence, should sacrifice their personal interest to the pub¬ 
lic good; and 1 am perfectly assured that this plan would be a 
great saving to Government, and produce advantage to com¬ 
merce beyond all calculation.* 

Our boatmen were so extremely fatigued with rowing con¬ 
stantly against the wind, that they were obliged to stop for the 
night fifteen miles short of Wittembergen. After passing 4hat 
town the following morning, the Elbe was again crowded with 
small islands and sand banks. We banded at a small village f in 

* We have since heard .thaty/n- French have removed all these dijfieultiet «• ' 

f Small us it is, it contained no lest that five slaughter-houses. 
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HjMpver, where, though^hc custom-house officers were not very 
impTiii examining the baggagdt we. were demined some time 
'inbeywere equally indulgent at Lenten in the I ’russian territories, 
winch is haft’ a mile from tin shore. There we oast anchor, and 
passed«the night in company with ten or twelve vessels laden 
with provisions for Magdeburgh, wliich were not stiff red to pro- 
ceed till past ten in the morning, though the cusU'in-house 
officers had time enough to examine them the ex-ning before, 
and though they knew the importance of the commission with 
which they were charged. 

The wind rising and blowing violently, we eonhi n-.u jtossibly 
proceed any farther ; and being told that it might probably eon 
tinue in the same quarter for several days, 1 consulted with my 
fellow travellers, and determined upon going by land to IJmn- 
burgii. The idea of being separated from my friends, mid l> ;r, 
ing them exposed to dangers which they thought it. more pru¬ 
dent inane to avoid, xvas so very painful, that 1 was more than 
once tempted to return, during my walk to Lenzen. J, however, 
went on to that town, where 1 was informed at the post-house, 
that orders had been received to keep seventy horses in readiness. 

A species dollar (four and sixpeno ) induced the holler lo-j.ro- 
vide me with an open waggon and a jKiir of miserable burse;-. 

The first post was twenty-five miles, (before it was measured they 
only eliarged twenty-one) and the road so dreadful, that it 
would be scarcely passable for a large English carriage. 1 was, 
however, driven tolerably"fast, and found a very excellent inn at 
Lupthen, which,though large, was so crowded,that ten or twelve 
people, who arrived some hours before me, were forced to re¬ 
main in their carnages. The master of the inn spoke good Eng¬ 
lish, and taking me. for a courier , invited me e to his own room, 
and promised to procure me a peasant’s waggon and a pair of 
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horses; he added, that he was greatly embarrassed, having a hun¬ 
dred horses bespoke, and that he was going to send.an bkjflfcss 
to order eighty at every post, the whole of the'way to 
1 gave a mark (sixteenpence) to the man who carried the express, 
to order me likewise a post waggon and pair, which he mRhtully 
promised, but forgot to keep his word. I passed a wretched 
night in my open waggon, it raining violently, and blowing a 
strong north-east wind in my 'Uce. 1 was five hours in going the 
seventeen miles between Lupthcn and lioitzenbourg, where I 
found no horses ready at the post-house, and was told I could 
not possibly have any for seven or eight hours. Two light car- 
riages-and-lbur arrived at the same.moment, and received the 
same answer as myself, i entered into conversation with these 
travellers, who were Jews from Leipsiek, and who told me they 
had been constantly within sight of the French ever since they 
had left that town; adding, that they would give any sum for 
horses sooner than tall into their hands. This induced me to 
bribe my postillion with a species dollar, who presently procured 
me a pair, and l went the twenty miles to Eschburg so fust, that 
I soon passed the two light carriages, thou ah they had paid enor¬ 
mously for double the usual number of horses and rewarded the 
postillion* most handsomely. Luuenboitrg is the only remarkable 
place on ibis road, and when time is not wanting, is well worth 
seeing. A Swedish officer at Eschburg asked hie very politely 
for my passport, and when he heard my name, almost insisted 
upon my dining with him. I eould not help acquainting this 
hospitable officer of the fate which awaited him, and the troop 
under his command, should they persist in remaining in their 
present situation : “ You know the kiug,” replied he, “ and not 
a Swedish soldier, let the number of the enemy be what it may, 
will ever quit his post, till he has received orders to abandon it.” 
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Impressed with sentiments of admiration for a man so heroically 
di#®ted to his duty, I quitted him with my heart full, and had 
.^Idyiijeien too late for the gates at Hamburgh, from having con¬ 
versed with him so long. Indeed 1 was the last person who en¬ 
tered tie city that evening,* and I had no small difficulty in pro¬ 
curing a lodging at La YUlt de Londres, (the City of London) 
which is in much the finest situation in Hamburgh, though cer¬ 
tainly'the dearest inn . in the whole place.-!’ My first inquiry 
was naturally respecting the march of the French army, but no 
one could give me any exact intelligence, and I did not learn t ill 
the next morning that it was at too great a distance to overtake 
my friends; yet still the wijud. continued so violent and so con¬ 
trary, that 1 suffered great uneasiness; the French marching 
with such rapidity, and losing no time in pursuing tlu-ir enemies. 
Happily, however, on the sixth day alter our separation, I was 
joined by my fellow travellers, who gave me the following ac¬ 
count of the rest of their voyage. 

“ The blustering weather detained us some hours longer in the 
same place, but towards evening the wind sank, the water be¬ 
came more calm, and our boatmen determined upon rowing on. 
This was very hard work, the wind still being contrary. The 
moon, however, shone bright, and lor about four hours our \oy- 
age was extremely pleasant. We had intended to pass the night 
dose to Dbmitz, on the right bank of the river, but the weather 
suddenly changed, and.the water was again so rough, that our 
boatmen were obliged to east anchor on the opposite shore. The 
night was dreadfully tempestuous, the wind am! rain were equally 

* I vu exactly twenty .three Hours in going the seventy-* iglu mi It* from Loiuh to 

Hamburgh. 

f The Other principal inns in Hamburgh, arc La J'll/e de Peten/wurtr, (tin: city of 
Petersburg) Le Hoi d'jintileterre (thelling of England) Jiriner JlvjT 'the Emperor's 
court) &c. 
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violent, and it was with difficulty that, on the following mfcrnihg, 
we rowed across Uie river, when? we were again obligM # l cast 
anchor opposite Doniitz, w hich is about t) i Vofe^ua rtcr^ttS^' a^fflfcle 
from the shore. This town is tofarahly good : one of the streets is 
really handsome, and wide tlioi*i short. Here #e ItfppBed our¬ 
selves with provisions; and, hearing nothing of the approach of 
the French army, passed the w hole of the day and night as quietly 
as the storm would permit us, in our boat! The motion was, how¬ 
ever, so great, though we were lashed to the shore, that it was im¬ 
possible to sleep ; but towards morning, the wind abated in some 
degree, and our boatmen were eager to embrace the first oppor- 
t unity to pursue our voyage. They.accordingly set off before'we 
were up, and rowed on with great perseverance till eleven o’clock, 
when tlit* weather becoming again tempestuous, and being ex¬ 
hausted with-fatigue, they stopped on the left bank of the river, 
near a most beautiful grove of oaks which extended u considerable 
way. This was in Hanover; but it was impossible, to gain any 
intelligence of the army; there being no habitation to be seen 
but one small cottage, which supplied us with milk and tish. We 
walked for some time* in this truly lovely place; and whilst wc 
were dining in our boat, saw' a body of Prussian cavalry pass on 
the opposite side of the river: this some of our party mistook for 
t lie French, and consequently felt a momentary alarm. A shower 
of rain falling at three o’clock, the. w r aves sank sufficiently for us 
to continue our voyage, and w e rowed on till late in the evening, 
lighted bv a resplendent moon which shed it’s beams on the ad¬ 
jacent country, and formed a beautiful scene. We passed a 
tranquil night in a little bay; and at sun-rise set off in extremely 
line woutlier. At breakfast time wc stopt. at lllckedc, in Hanover, 
to pay the toll, where we procured some good French wine, at a 
very moderate rate. A little before we reached Boifzenburs. on 
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tHWght bank of the river, we landed oue of our IxHitmen, wlio 
ctWsflfl thc eountry to pay the toll, and we niet him on tlie 
otfafc/* flUe* of the town, which is prettily situated upon-^aa 
eminence. Near it is a. littleJxiy, which was tilled wittea va- 
. riety. of smalQ Vessels. The shore here was sandy, like the sea- 
coast ; and the land high on that side the whole of the way t<f 
Lauenbourg, which stands close to the river: indeed, the 
houses, which arc so antient that they threaten danger to the 
inhabitants, appear dropping into the water. The garrison was 
composed of Swedes, who made a most military appearance: 
they were ail handsome picked men. Jletv we landed, and 
a Abended a steep hill, to hike a view of the governors house, 
which commands a very tine and interesting prospect , of which 
the town of Luneburg forms a striking feature. Our weather 
continued fine the whole of that evening; but the next morning . 
(Sunday, October the 26th), we were again detained a great 
part of the day and the whole of the night, near a place ver y 
property termed the Long Village, since the houses, though not 
close together, extend at least ten miles. Here we were much 
pressed to visit a man, who, with his family, spoke a little 
French, and who .said that all the quality coming down the 
Elbe went to bis house. We thanked him for his civility, but 
preferred remaining quietly in our boat. This man lent us a 
newspaper, which, however, gave us no fresh intelligence; it 
contained only accounts of disasters with wliich we were but 
too well acquainted. 

On Monday the 27th the sun shone propitiously; his beams 
glittered on the water, which was perfectly calm, and we had a 
delightful row to Hamburgh. The shore on both sides of the * 
river is flat, but the variety of villages and different buildings, 
wliich continually present themselves, take off greatly from the 
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monotony of the scene. Hie approach to Hamburgh is,truly 
magnificent; the size of the city, the breadth of thor|$l|f£t Jthc 
beauty of the adjacent country, tlie numbers of a 

forest M masts, all combine to form a noble prospect, easier to 
imagine than to describe. On entering the harbour,, offer atten¬ 
tion was engaged by the number of vessels from different coun¬ 
tries udth which it was cro#ded ; our ears were entertained 
with a variety of languages, and our eyes amused by an equal 
variety of dresses, the market-lx»ats passing and repassing, 
gave us an idea of the country, which reminded us of Hol¬ 
land, from the size of the hats, and numbers of buttons. The 
peasants, too, have the same fresh complexions, for which the 
Dutch are famous. After waiting some time for a guide to con¬ 
duct us to an inn, we at last joined our fellow-travellers at La 
1 iUe f/c Low/rcs, impressed with the most grateful sentiments for 
having terminated our voyage without being molested by the 
general enemy of mankind.” 

The voyage down the Elbe must be particularly pleasant and 
interesting in the summer season. A bargain should be made 
with the master of the vessel for a certain sum to be paid at 
Werlitz, or any other place the traveller may lie desirous to stop 
at. This voyage has another advantage — that of avoiding a 
iodious land journey, through bad roads, which present nothing 
sufficiently agreeable to compensate for the trouble and fatigue. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Hamburgh. — Population. — Public Walks. — Professor Busch’s 
Monument. — Police. — Gcj'man and French Theatre. — St. Mi¬ 
chael’s Church.—Observations by Dr. Benzenberg on the Tower 
of that Church. — Society. — Exchange. — Library. — Senate .— 
Duties and. Taxes.—Articles of Consumption. — Literature .— 
Inundations. — Environs. .— Hospitals. — Manufactories. — 
Sugar Bakehouses. — Treaty between Prussia and Frame for 
Timber. 

The gates of Hamburgh are shut as early as in a garrison town, 
being never open later than four o’clock in winter, anti half past 
nine in the middle of summer* : it is therefore necessary to ar¬ 
rive in this city during the day. ’Phis practice is adopted to pre¬ 
vent the merchants from residing constantly in their country- 
houses. Altona being scarcely an English mile from 1 lamburgh, 
workmen, journeymen, &e. would pass the whole of Sunday at 
or in the neighbourhood of that town, every thing being cheaper 
in the Banish territories than in Hamburgh, and consequently 
houses would let at a much lower rate, and be a great disadvan¬ 
tage to householders, a considerable part of whose riches consist 
in the exorbitant profits they make by letting apartments. 

Hamburgh is very dirty, and almost always cluj^p. The streets 
arc ill paved, narrow, and in many parts made still more incon- 


* Soe Appendix, No, li. 
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venicnt by the houses projecting forward. The latter are built 
both of brick and wood, and the generality have pointed roots, 
ibrining a triangle in front. The walls arc thick, the. lffcmdows 
narrow, and so very numerous, with so small a space between 
them, that those belonging to the lower class might very- well 
be mistaken for manufactories. This indeed is frequently the 
case in other parts of Germany. 

The city is lighted by 147.3 reflecting lamps, which are not 
sufficiently numerous lor the size of the town; people of fortune, 
however, and rich merchants (the number of w hom is very con¬ 
siderable) always place two additional ones at their doors. The 
inhabitants of Hamburgh do not amount to more than one hun¬ 
dred and ten thousand, near twelve thousand of whom are Jews. 
We indeed heard, during our residence in that city, that it con- 
tuined above one hundred and thirty thousand ; but our infor¬ 
mants either wished to deceive us, or were deceived themselves*. 

•The only public walk within the gates is a kind of mall between 
rows of trees, on the edge of a large bason, formed by the river 
Alster, called Binneu A inter- This is much longer thau it is repre¬ 
sented to be by Mr. de Iieisbcck, since it requires more than 
three quarters of an hour to make the tour, it being impossible 
to skirt it close to the water, there being no quay in several 
places,^ particularly on the side near the house of correction. 
Imagination cannot foym a more beautiful spot than tins small 

* There was indeed a time, during the emigration from France, Holland, and the 
Low Countries, that there were eight or ten thousand foreigners in Hamburgh. Ill the 
year 17i>5, Baron de \ oght estimated the population of this city at 110,000, and no one 
had more opportunities of making u just calculation. (See his Letter, already men¬ 
tioned in the list ol'imthots who have written on Hamburgh). Bunching only made it 
amount l<> 100,000. 

See the Appendix. No. tii. 
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tafc'on afine summer's evening, when it is covered with suOhnun> 
tkif? floats, that it has all the appearance of a floating city; 

(HiiilBf'gh is doubly inclosed on the Holstein side#. 
tamparts qpe. planted with trees, kept with peculiar neatness, 
and form two pads, the one for horsemen and carriages, and 
the other for foot passengers: they extend almost entirely round 
the town, and command most beautiful points of view; particu¬ 
larly where the, Alster on. one side, and the bason oi^ the other, 
form a water scenery truly picturesque. It is rather remarkable 
that*the Elbe, the only river supposed to he of any consequence 
by thope who never visited Hamburgh, should make no part of 
so delightful a prospect. The monument ejected to the memory 
of Professor Bunch, who departed this life on tlie 5th of August 
1800, is a great ornament to this walk, and deserves to he par¬ 
ticularly mentioned. It is placed in a conspicuous spot on the 
rampart, and the expence was defrayed by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and useful. Trades,, and the voluntary 
subscription of several inhabitants of Hamburgh. Dr. Meyer, 
secretary to the society, pronounced au harangue on the erec¬ 
tion of this monument, which is executed from the design of the 
architect Arens, and in the form of an olxdisk -twenty feet and it 
half in height. It is composed of granite and brown free stone 
of the country, and was the work of two Hamburgh artists, Mr. 
Beckmann and Mr. Witgrcff. The ornaments are in bronze and 
white marble, the former executed by Mr. Wolf' of Cassel, and 
the latter by Mr. Witgrcff.’ The inscription over the bust is 
as follows: To John George Busch , the Emend of. his Country. 

•*. Sen Busching's Geography, (juuito edition, page The eity of JJn.iihurgli, 

including the ramparts, the Alster hitson, and the harbour, is about live English mile, 
id circumference, and contains nearly 511,879,400 square fecL 
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The .obelisk'is likewise ornamented by allegorical basso Tefcevos, 
representing Civic Love, and other personages, linlilin|| i|jj|;j|^iid 
ofjfer|ng;J^)ations. Underneath is inscribed, by his 
low Citizens, 1801. The basso relievos are at preset .only in 
plaster, but are to be executed in bronze. There trie also two 
other bronze tablets, surrounded by suitable tlecoratiohs, wlth an 
inscription, marking the year of the birth and death of the citizen 
to whOse honor this monument is erected. i 
The police of Hamburgh is extremely good; for, besides a 
considerable guard constantly posted in the streets, there are 
men continually passing anil repassing, armed with long staffs, 
fmelled with iron, which they strike with much violence on the 
pavement; consequently, no passenger can be.attacked with 
impunity during the night, or call in vain for assistance. The 
police is also admirably understood in cases of fire *, which, in¬ 
deed, is particularly necessary in a town built principally of 
wood. In consequence of such precautions, there has been no 
distance for many years of tico houses being consumed at the 


* Sec Busching article, Hamburgh,-rol. vi. page 4fi2, who thus'expresses himself: 
“ With respect to the regulations made here relating to fires, every person who can In: 
of any assistance, cither far or near, knows precisely the part he is to act, particularly 
the engine-workers, who belong either to the fire office, the artillery, or ship-engines, 
ami who at certain stated periods are exercised: the militia also, of whom some must 
always be ready on the least alarm, with fire-buckets .iu 'their hands, and others as a 
reserve, who stand at places appointed for them. Further, the institution of the brand - 
trachcn, or ffte watchmen, which wus made about twenty years since, is also very worthy 
of observation. This consists of certain persons, distinguished, like the eugine-workers, 
by their white frocks and large fire-caps, who, both during the winter and summer 
months, when the wind is high, or when,by the long continuance of it at ehst, the canals 
are grown dry or shallow, are obliged to putrole the streets all the night, and to make a 
clattering ou the stones with the poles which thoy carry in their hands. For other con¬ 
cerns relative to the security of the city, watchmen go their constant rounds; the busi¬ 
ness of these is only to keep a look out against any appearance of lire;'and by these 
means many small fires ure got under at th:ir first breaking out.” 
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S A few days before our arrival, a house caught fire; 

was entirely destroyed, and nothing remained iljrtit 
'$nd the chimney, which, being blown dovyj^tliU.fol- 
young w oman was killed and several others ground¬ 
ed. This ^jiqgjpy nas known to be in a very ruinous state, but, 
as the insurers of houses pay much ( less when that part of the. 
building is left standing, it was unfortunately suffered to remain; 
a plain proof that even die most praiseworthy institutions are 
liable tp abuses... ^Flambeaux are prohibited in the streets, and 
that for die gbovemientioned reasons. 

.'/i-Ttifi'.ipibcr of carriages in Hamburgh isyso great, every 
merchant in easy circumstance keeping one, that on a fine sum¬ 
mer’s evening they absolutely form a procession towards the gates 
of the city. The regulated price fora hired carriage within tin* 
walls is six marks, t and eight * for a drive into the country. A 
single course is only a mark ; but, what is very extraordinary, 
every person who is set down by a friend either i#his own car¬ 
riage or in a lured one, is obliged to give the coachman some¬ 
thing to drink. 

The German theatrt is open the whole of the year, and trage¬ 
dies, comedies, and operas, are alternately performed T* This 
theatre is rather large, with three rows of boxes, imomamented, 
and without any pretensions to architecture. The ju ice of the. 
boxes is two marks, that of tlie pit one. -Here, you are at 
liberty to sit, or to stand, and most peojde keep on their hats. 
The dresses and decorations are particularly mean, and there is 

- .. '.V- 

• .. ."i 

; * Sixteen-piahcf English. 

f There o likewise sometimes a company of French comedians, who perform in a 
(iiffepenMheatre. This was the case in my last visit to Hamburgh, in I sub. '11 ie tier- 
man theatre stands recluse behind the Ciiutt Markt; and the Frcueh one is in the 
Drryband, near the Damthur. 
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no performance on Saturdays or Sundays. The street k&ding 
to the theatre is too narrow to admit of more than oneliilrfipgfe, 
and even foot passengers find it difficult to pass at :im same 
time. When we visited Hamburgh in 1790, there H$S a very 
celebrated actor of the name of Skrotuder (sinceMead) who had. 
the reputation of being the Garrick of Germany; but our igno¬ 
rance of the language made it im possible to judge of his merit. 

The churches are not much worthy of notice*; St. Michael’s 
is the handsomest; it is a new building, mid is not too near the 
houses. The interior, in diameter two hundred and thirty-two 
feet, forms a kind of cross, the branches of which are nearly 
equal. It is surrounded by a large gallery. The baptismal font 
is in the centre of the nave; and a flight of steps conduct to a 
subterraneous church filled with tombs, amongst which are many 
family vaults. Dr. Benzenbcrg has lately made different expe¬ 
riments, and astronomical and physical observations, on the 
tower of this church: thirty-one of which are upon the rotation 
of the earth; twenty on the resistance of air against falling wa¬ 
ter ; and four hundred and forty on the resistance of the same 
element against leaden balls of an inch and a half diameter fall¬ 
ing from different heights of from ten to three hundred and forty 
feet, Paris measure. To ascertain the time employed in the fall 
with still greater precision, Mr. Hcyne , who is always eager to 
promote all useful undertakings, sent to Hamburgh the chrono¬ 
meter which belongs to the observatory of Gottingen, and which 
ascertains the tierce or sixtieth part of a second 
The tower of St. Michael’s is three hundred and ninety feet 
high, and is particularly well calculated for experiments of this 

^ See Appendix, No. iv. 
f The French call it jit-ndule d tierces- 
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joubItax or a voyage down tde eld*« 





STth* architect Fvuin having constructed it mfiftch &'B)an<« 
Ute an opening on every story, which reaches^bln 
_ r|r be bottom in a perpendicular fine; foywhiefe means 
tke leaden Jfcills fall without being impeded kt their passage. The 
dtevftthm fbr <h^e experiments is more considerate by an hun¬ 
dred Ihet than at Bologna, where Mcc/oh*, two hundred, and 
Gugliemini, ten years since, made the like experiments. Sir 
Isaac Newton alsd made experiments on the resistance of air. 


near a century ago, in St. Paul's, in London, where, however, 
the elevation is eighty-five feet less than at St. Michael's at 
Hamburgh. 

The society of Hamburgh consists principally of merchants, 
there bang scarcely six noble families in the city. In the year 
1790 the Comtessc de Beintheim received company almost every 
day, but gave no suppers. A formal invitation was necessary to 
be admitted to these assemblies, which appeared to us rather 
extraordinary *. The merchants' houses areextrenffely pleasant; 
they live very expensively, and their tables are served in a style 
of elegance rarely to be met with in any other city. They give a 
variety of foreign wines, and have fresh grapes from Malaga in 
their deserts at all seasons of the year. Their houses are parti¬ 
cularly neat, and the profusion of wax lights greater than we 
ever.remarked in any other country. After dinner, and supper, 
a mark.is given to die servant who attends at the door: this is 
also the custom in some towns in Holland, mid in the French 
colony at Berlin; but is not the ease in the noblemen's houses 
in Halnb^b, where, however, cariLmoney is taken, which is 
not allowed at the merchants. 


de Beintheim (new dead} had a very fine collection of medals, the Cata¬ 
logue of which was printed: she was, however, frequently deceived in her purchases, 
many of die medals not being genuine. 
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So 

The exchange is a very pj®r building, in a sngili luftd of 
srnj^re, shaded by a lew trees: the whole is much tocaaMbaii 
for the great concourse pf people who frequent itt^mSWo to 
half past three in ttyp afternoon, particularly on P<#U*g?fi‘ Toe 
Jews arc very numerous, and do a great deal of There 

is a library in this place, termed a commercial one, which, itt 
1790, contained only about three thousand volumes, none of 
which were either scarce or valuable; but within a few yearb it 
has made some very important acquisitions, consisting not only 
of a collection of French authors purchased by the voluntary sub¬ 
scription of several merchants, but of a great addition to the ca¬ 
binet of medals, which makes part of this library; these belonged 
to the heir of Mr. Amsink, and were bought by a society of mer¬ 
chants, who opened a subscription for that purpose. Hie collec¬ 
tion consists of a numerous series of Hamburgh coins. 

The burgomaster Charles Widow has contributed very much to 
the improvement of this library, especially whilst he had the 
office of first inspector of the different schools, having purchased 
a great number of works of natural history and medicine at the 
sale of a learned physician. 

An unknown patron has also presented it with a complete col¬ 
lection of the works of all the old physicians : indeed, there are 
\cry few libraries so rich in medical books as that at Hamburgh; 
and it is to be hoped they will soon be arranged in proper prder. 
The present«.partancnt being much too confined, senator Cordes , 
princijuil inspector of the schools, has formed a plan to enlarge 
it by the addition of some of the contiguous buildings. During 
the short tim^his gentleman has edjjoye& the post of inspector, 

* Tjicif arc some Jews who make fifteen thousand pounds per annum, by being only 
|uid one per thousand for business transacted. 
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the Journal des Sfayants from first commencemant. a* great 
^j|b$tyop of historical works, and the best classical Greekau- 
thow/jpjre been added to the library.. The minister Henry Ju¬ 
ice Witterding has prevailed on the ecclesiastial college of St. Pe¬ 
ter's churdh to^present it with sixty antient manuscripts, and 
some first impressions, which were formerly carefully preserved 
in ithe said church. 

Merchants, however rich, attend the exchange in all breathers, 
and are dressed in the plainest manner. Though numbers of 
these merchants are in easy circumstances, and some of them 
rich, there are but very few amongst them with those overgrown 
fortunes, dignified in France by the title of mittionnaires *. 

The senate consists of thirty-four members, viz. four burgo¬ 
masters f, (three of whom are civilians and graduates, with one 
merchant) four syndics, all -civilians; a secretary and a protho- 
notary, likewise lawyers; twenty-four senators, twelve of whom 
are merchants, and twelve civilians. The senators are for life, 
and no one can refuse to sen e the office under pain of being ba¬ 
nished the city within twenty-four hours. The same penalty is 
in force for aH Other public offices. The senate assemble three 
times a week, in a large plain room, on the ground-floor of the 
town-hall, which is a very poor building, with some heavy, ill- 
executed ornaments on the outside: it is situated near the ex¬ 
change, and the first flow is dedicated to the different offices for 
the excise on com, wine, cattle, &c. The receivers are per 
fectly independent, and subject to no account whatsoever, which 
makes it impossible to know the exact revenue of the city. It 


* Since the Fiench r*gplution,-however, the number is greatly aJ^pented. 
f Burgomasters and syndics are styled Magnificence, The senators who are civilians, 
HoehwHtkeit. The merchants, Wohlweitcheit. The first burgomaster has yearly Coos 
marks. 
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is said, that the citizens, and even the senate, are equally unin¬ 
formed, which appears a most extraordinary circumsta^of.' It 
is also difficult to ascertain die amount of the impoTiduties ; 
they are however, in general, extremely moderate, though they 
are not equal for all countries, France having cnjdyed'-particular 
privileges ever since the treaty of 1769- The following state 
ment * of the taxes and duties paid by the city and territories of 
Hamburgh in 1782, will prove how very unequal they were, and 
how uncertain the amount of the receipt. 

The taxes levied, and the duties received, in the city and state 
of Hamburgh, are nearly the'same as those of Bremen and Lu- 
bcck, and directed by the same’ principles. The people arc not 
very numerous, and- their zeal lor their country resembles that 
of a father for his children ; each individual consents with plea¬ 
sure, and is eager to pay taxes and duties, which are universally 
acknowledged to be both useful and ndCfcssary: it is even thought 
shameful to be tardy in the payment. 

Such conduct may give reason to believe that the people have 
some share in the administration, or at least that they are ac¬ 
quainted with the springs on which it moves; yet this adminis¬ 
tration is only confided to very few citizens, and no one is in¬ 
formed either of their views or operations; by this means they 
meet with no obstacles to their plans, nor suffer from the hatred 
or jealousy of their fellow-citizens. 

The different duties shall be first taken into consideration, 
after which every thing relative to tares shall be mentioned. 

There are two kinds of duties received at Hamburgh— general 
or commercial duties, and particular duties. 

General duties are those received at the custom-house on all 

* See Dictionnaire Uuiver&d de Robinet, tom. St. See also the Appendix, No. v. 
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merchandises imported and exported by sea and land, except 
flfelfegged ones, such as grain and metals. r i’hesc duties are col¬ 
lected g^five/difierent custom-houses, viz. those belonging to the 
senate, to the citizens, to the admiralty , the one termed Schawn- 
bourg (no longer existing), and, finally, that for the excise upon 
wine, meat, and beer. 

Merchandises are taxed, some according to their value, and 
others by the bale, hogshead, and barrel: the duties an', rated 
in a general tarif, which is kept secret; and they are more or 
jess considerable, according to the countries i'rom which the mer¬ 
chandise is brought 

The duties on French and English goods amount to 1{ pn 
cent., and on the American, Spanish, and Portuguese, 2; per 

cent , 

A tun of brandy jp taxed six marks, a hogshead of wine one 
mark, a hamper, containing from sixty to eighty bottles, half a 
mark, or eight-pence English. 

. There is still another custom-house at Hamburgh, for the pur¬ 
pose alone of receiving the duty on grain ground in mills belong¬ 
ing to the republic. 

'Particular duties consist of several different kinds. The fust 


are those on all posts and offices. The commission instituted for 
the sale of the said posts and offices is composed of two senators 
and two citizens ,, who receive the money paid on the occasion, 
and place it in the exchequer. There is no fixed price for these 
posts; it varies according to circumstances. 

The duty upon shops and butchers’ stalls is very productive ; 
some of the former are let for fifty crowns a-year (a Hamburgh 
crow n is about four and six-pence). The. commission appointed 


ping tlie squares and streets in proper order, let out these 
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stalls and shops, receive the rents, and place the money in the 
exchequer. 

The duty paid by the. Jews residing in Hamburgh who carry- 
on any kind of trade, is called the duty of protection, and brings 
iii annually six thousand crowns ; which is very moderate, consi¬ 
dering tlie-number of Jews at present in that city. This duty is 
of very undent date, and has never varied since it was first 
imposed. 

The anticnts of the synagogue regulate the sum to be paid by 
each family, which is given into the hands of two amongst them 
appointed to receive it, and, when it is completed, they cany 
it to the exchequer at the proper time. 

There are also freemen’s, port, and rope-yard duties. 

The freemen's duty consists in a sum paid annually to the 
exchequer, and the patron senator, by all companies and com¬ 
munities, for the maintainauee of their privileges. 

Port and anchorage duties are paid into the* admiralty, which 
lias an otlice for that purpose. The proprietor or commissioner 
of every vessel must declare at the custom-house the value of his 
cargo, and the place from whence he t omes, and is taxed accor¬ 
dingly. 

The rope-yard duties consist in the sums produced by the sale 
of ground intended for rope-milks; each milk costs two thousand 
marks. The rope-makers are obliged to tar their ropes at the 
admiralty's storehouse, and to pay so much a quintal. 

The product of all fines and confiscations is received by an 
officer appointed for that purpose, and deposited in the exche¬ 
quer, which disposes of it at pleasure. 

Kvery citizen or inhabitant of Hamburgh, who quits the city 
to reside elsewhere, is obliged to pav the tenth part of his for¬ 
tune ; except those indeed who are comprised in what is termed 
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the contract, that is, who give an annual sum to be exempted 
this tax, and who are then only obliged to pay down at 
once theaxnount of the said annual sum. 

The master of the mint is taxed so much a mark. 

The right of citizenship at Hamburgh is personal, and does not 
extend to the children *, who are obliged to purchase it; .and 
tliis is termed the duty on the freedom of citizens. 

A foreigner, or Hamburgher who docs not choose to buy this 
freedom, is obliged to enter into ihc foreign contract , and to give 
an annual sum for permission to carry on trade in the cit y : lie 
likewise pays all duties and taxes to which other citizens arc 
subject. 

The city of Hamburgh has established- a kind of public pawn- 
brokerage, where money is lent at six per cent. This is a great 
resource to the inhabitants, who save considerably by being 
taken out of the hands of the usurers, who, before this institu¬ 
tion, frequently insisted on sixty, and even eighty per rent. If 
the articles are not taken out of pledge at the term agreed upon, 
they are immediately sold, but in such a manner as to bring 
their real value, and the remainder oh the money is faithfully 
remitted to the owners of the pledges. The city is supposed to 
gain an annual sum of fifteen thousand crowns bv tlus establish- 
ment. 

The city cellar and the repository for drugs also yield a con¬ 
siderable revenue. 

The former principally contains Rhenish wine of all ages, from 
a hundred years old f to the last vintage. This cellar is im¬ 
mense, and forms a subterraneous city, divided into different 

* Thia right, however, does extend to thou* children who, when of age, take the 
oath of allegiance. 

t There was indeed wine of the year 1648 when the French-cut mil Hamburgh. 
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apartments, to which.both foreigners and natives frequently re¬ 
sort, and give entertainments. There is a person appointed to 
superintend this commerce, who carries in his accounts to tbej 
commission } consisting of several members, of the senate and 
exchequer. 

The repository for drugs is also particularly well furnished, 
and contains every possible kind of medicine, which is infinitely 
better than at the apothecaries’ shops; for which reason, the sale 
is very considerable, and the product great. 

The customs on meal arc farmed to the bakers, who pay an¬ 
nually eighteen thousand marks : every sack of com, containing 
four measures, amounts to an hundred and seventy, or an hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five pounds, and pays a mark for the grinding 
duty*. 

AVc will now proceed to the article of Taxes, winch are divided 
into ordinary and extraordinary. 

The ordinary taxes arc the income tax , and what is paid for 
guarding, cleansing, and lighting the streets. 

The income tax is one fourth* per cent, paid by inhabitants of 
every description for all their estates, both real and personal. 
This tax is not assessed: every citizen rates for himself, and car¬ 
ries the amount to the town-hall, where he makes oath that the 
payment is just, according to law. 

Every inhabitant is bound to mount guard, or to find a substi¬ 
tute. There are people on purpose to serve this office* and the 
captain of the quarter is obliged to provide them, being, how¬ 
ever, furnished with means to support the expenee by a sum 


* Bread and meat arc taxed from 15 to 25 per cent.; and beer pays in different ways 
more than 60 per cent. 

O . 
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jMtd him by every citizen. The nobility,' ecclesiastics, and in¬ 
deed ail persons bearing titles, are exempted from this tax. 

An annual sum is likewise paid by each inhabitant for cleans¬ 
ing and lighting the streets : the product of this rate is paid into 
the exchequer. 

A register is kept of every house in the city, which also con¬ 
tains the name of the proprietor, the value of the house, and the 
rent it ought to bring in. The said proprietor is bound to pay 
a halfpenny for every'mark he receives from his tenant, and this 
tax he himself carries to the town-hall at the stated time. 

The extraordinary taxes consist, first, of a kind of poll-tax 
paid by all the inhabitants, except nobles, ecclesiastics, and 
titled persons. Those who contribute to this tax are divided 
into nine classes: the first pay six hundred marks. The wife is 
taxed half as much as her husband, and twice as much as her 
children. 

The lower order of people, servants, nurses, and workmen, 
form the last class. Men arc taxed one mark and six-pence, 
and women only six-pcncc. The captains of every quarter col¬ 
lect this tax, from the statement made of the persons resident in 
the said quarter. 

Second— the fortification ditch tax ,for keeping them in proper 
repair. This* is at the cost "of the city, and is more or less heavy 
according to the amount of the necessary ex pences. It is as¬ 
sessed and levied precisely in the same manner as the poll-tax. 

Articles of consumption. —Hamburgh is supplied with vegeta¬ 
bles and other provisions for daily use from the neighbouring 
visages,' particularly from the district called the Four Countries. 
Veal comes from the bailiwick of JVinzen, in Hanover, and a 
great quantity of poultry from the provostship of Nculand. The 
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territory of the Four Countries belongs equally to. Hamburgh 
and Lubeck* and each of these cities send a deputation of four 
senators every year to a small town named Bcrgdorff, to examine 
into the state of the country, police, &e. The consumption of 
coffee in Hamburgh is surprisingly great, amounting annually 
to ten millions of pounds; indeed, the common people appear 
to live entirely on this liquor, and take it almost every hour in 
the day. Milk is carried about the streets in pails painted red, 
which they pretend to say is the only color which does not give 
it an unpleasant taste. 

Smoked beef .—Oxen are brought from Holstein, Norway, 
and different parts of Denmark; Jutland especially furnishes 
great numbers. There are three different kinds of bee f, which, 
in 1790, sold for the following prices ;—common salt beef three 
hid ( pence English a pound; fresh beef three-pence; and smoked 
beef six-pence: the latter is excellent, but is principally con¬ 
sumed in the territory of Hamburgh, except indeed in war time, 
when great quantities are exported for victualling the shipping. 
The common people salt their, own beef, as do those who em¬ 
ploy a great number of hands in manufactories, sugar bake¬ 
houses, and other establishments. 

Literature and arts were at a very low ebb in 1790 at Ham* 
burgh ; the greater part of the community applying themselves 
solely to commerce, there were very few towns where science 
of every kind was so totally neglected. It would, hCwever, be 
unjust to assert, that Hamburgh had never produced men wor¬ 
thy of being distinguished in the republic of letters, and I shall 
certainly not neglect mentioning some of the most celebrated in 
the Appendix, where a short account of their lives and different 
works will also lx? found. In 1790, there were neither good 
schools, sculptors, engravers, nor even a tolerable painter in the 1 

c 2 . 
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city of Hamburgh. A French bookseller endeavoured to esta¬ 
blish a reading-room, but he had so few subscribers, that he was 
forced to relinquish his plan. It was very extraordinary that ail 
ideas of science should have been banished from, so rich a city, 
and that French literature should have been so particularly 
in disrepute. All this, however; is now much changed, and 
there are great collections of French books, which have been 
considerably increased since the emigration, which has also con¬ 
tributed to make them sell speedily and well; consequently, 
French literature is both more cultivated and better under¬ 
stood*. 

Inundations are extremely frequent and sudden in Hamburgh: 
the Elbe, indeed, is restrained by a dyke, but this, with the 
surrounding country, and almost the whole of the city, were 
overflowed in 1771: a pillar is erected to mark the height of 
the water, which was wonderful. Towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber 1790, we were witnesses to the Ellie’s rising more than 
twenty feet; the water deluged man}’ cellars, and forced the 
inhabitants to quit their habitations. 'Whenever women with 
child, or sick persons; are obliged to leave these cellars at a 
minute’s%a ruing, those who lodge in the first, second, or third 
stories, are forced to grant them an asylum. ' 111 % custom, 
though attended with inconvenience, is certainly a very humane 
one, as it enforces that assistance from the rich to which the 
poor have so jilst a claim. A sudden inundation, which took 
place on the night of the 21st of March 1791, did damage to the 
amount of many millions of French livres. 

Environs .—There arc very few cities which can boast of such 
beautiful environs, or that give a higher idea oT the riches of the 

* French cookery is of all other things the most esteemed in Hamburgh and 
Altona. 
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inhabitants. An assemblage of water, woods, groves, walks, 
with a variety of tine prospects, make Hamburgh a delightful 
residence during summer. Almost all the merchants have 1 -ex¬ 
pensive country-houses, which they visit as frequently as pos¬ 
sible. Those without the Altona gate are in the Danish terri¬ 
tory, and among the charming habitations which grace the 
banks of the Elbe, that of M. M.'Boue was, in l|90, reckoned 
the pleasantest. Strangers should certainly visit the environs, es¬ 
pecially on this side of the city, and towards the Alster. We 
made a short tour from Altona to Flotbeck; the road lies be¬ 
tween rows of trees, aud we were delighted with the charming 
gardens and pleasing country-houses, which presented themselves 
on every side. Wandsbccfc is without the gate called Steinthor. 
It is a handsome chateau, and, though not large, is the finest in 
that neighbourhood : it belongs to the Comte de Schimmelman*, 
whose father amassed a considerable fortune in a short, space of 
time in Denmark, where his brother was minister of finance in 
17.90. The park is pleasant, and, being open to the public, is 
the fashionable promenade on Sundays and holidays. The road, 
on these occasions, is crowded with open waggons, vehicles much 
used in this part of the world, with high wheels, and five or six 
benches across the carriage, which holds ten or twelve persons. 
Those belonging to people of fashion are hung upon springs. 

From IVandsbeck we proceeded to Billvardin. In going thi¬ 
ther we crossed the liil/e, a narrow, but deep river, on the banks 
of which the houses are built in the Dutch style. One of them 


* Hu married the daughter of Comte deLoweudal, a most amiable, accomplished, 
and learned woman, whom wu frequently met, and from whom wc never parted without 
1 ‘•{'ret. 
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belonged to M. de Chapeau Rouge, and is in a lovely situation, 
commanding a charming prospect. Baron Voght has also a de¬ 
lightful country-house a short distance beyond Altona, in the 
Danish territories. This gentleman lias passed some time in 
England, where lie visited the counties most noted for hus¬ 
bandry. He made agriculture his principal study, from which 
he reaped the greatest advantages on his return to his native 
country; and improved the soil of, and in the neighbourhood 
of his estate beyond his most sanguine expectations. His farm¬ 
ing Imow lege is equaled by his philanthropy, and lie has attended 
so particularly to the hospitals, and other charitable institu¬ 
tion^, that they are now upon a very different and infinitely 
better plan than when we visited them in 1790. 

Mr. Parish's charming residence is in the same neighliourhood, 
close to the village called Neumtiden, six English miles and a 
half from Hamburgh. Nothing can possibly lie more picturesque 
than this elegant villa, situated on an eminence commanding 
the Elbe, and so near that river as to be able to hail the vessels 
passing and repassing. The variety and extent of the different 
points of view, arc indeed so beautiful, that the proprietor, 
whose riches are equalled by his taste, was induced to fix upon 
this lovely spot for his favorite residence, and to build a hand¬ 
some house where formerly stood a miserable cottage’. This is 
surrounded by a domain extending two English miles, which, 
from being barren and neglected, is now excellently cultivated, 
cut out into different walks, and planted with a variety of beau¬ 
tiful trees, winch already afford a delightful shade. The various 
embellishments which have taken place in the house and grounds 
dunng thirty-six years would be too tedious to particularise; I 
shall only say, that the stables, which Avere newly built, and cost 
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forty thousand marcs banco, were destroyed by lightning, but 
were immediately rebuilt at a still more considerable expense *. 

The beauty and elegance of this spot arc not more formed to 
attract the visits of a stranger, than the hospitality and polite¬ 
ness of the owner to engage him to remain there. The French, 
Dutch, Flemish, Swiss, Italian, and German emigrants, have 
been equally well received, and assisted in a very different man¬ 
ner from what they would have been elsewhere. Even Madame 
de la Fayette flew for protection and consolation to the Ameri¬ 
can consul, poured out her grid’s into his friendly bosom, and 
expressed the deep repentance of him who had been the original: 
author of her'misery -j\ 

This benevolent man, so truly regretted by his neighbours, 
and so cruelly missed by the wandering stranger, idnow returned 
to his native country, where his purse ami hospitable mansion 
arc ever open to the need y and unfortunate of every nation. 

Dokci)hude, a mile from Nintsfulen, contains the country- 
houses of Messieurs C. and P. Godefrov ; that belonging to the 
latter is esteemed the finest country-house in the environs of Al- 
tona: the garden is laid out in the English style, and is open to 
the public. 

'lbe suburbs of Hamburgh are said to be dangerous towards 
night, and there have been instances, between that city and A1- 
tona, of young men being pressed by the Dutch, carried forcibly 
on board a ship, and taken immediately to Batavia, whilst their 

* The whole was consumed in two hours, and eleven horses perished in the flames, 
f Madame de la Fuyette^uitted France when her husband was detained at Olrnutz, 
and immediately proceeded to Mr. Parish, who was then American consul at Ham¬ 
burgh. This gentleman supplied her with the means of going to Vicuna. The parti¬ 
culars of this affair arc well known; but,' notwithstanding the assertions of certain 
French newspapers, Mons. de la Fayette was liberated in compliance with the request' 
the United Slates, and not in consideration of.the French government. 
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friends remained for a long time ignorant of their unfortunate 
fate. These events, it is to be supposed, arc very uncommon ; 
they ought, however, to be mentioned, to put people on their 
guard, and to prevent, if possible, such unlawful proceedings. 

Hospitals, apd all public institutions, were in a very neglected 
state in 1790. Trade so entirely absorbed every other, idea, that 
the best and most useful plans were scarcely ever executed; 
every tiling, indeed, appeared entirely forgotten which did not 
relate to mercantile speculations *. 

Pestkof is the name of an hospital very near the town, from 
whence a shady road leads to the chapel, which stands apart 
from the rest of the buildings, and has the form of a handsome 
rotunda. The hospital consists of several edifices, scarcely sepa¬ 
rated from qpch other ; these are of tile and wood, and the 
apartments are very dirty.' The sick sleep two, and sometimes 
even three in a lied : men and women can hardly be said to be 
separated. The cielings are not more than nine feet high ; and 
the beds nearly touch, which causes a most disagreeable smell, 
not a little increased by a quantity of chafing dishes, every pa¬ 
tient being allowed to have one. This hospital contained nine 
hundred persons in November 1790, wlio were received on pay¬ 
ing five guineas a-vear. Separate rooms with stoves are appro¬ 
priated to insane patients, who are comfortably lodged. Of these 
there were only-nine at that time. The cells for the raving marl 
are in another building, and are twenty-four in, number: they 
arc cleaned but once a-week, and ale almost always empty. 
The principal food in this hospital is a kind of gruel, made with 
uuik and water, two pailsful of the former fx-ing boiled up in an 

* Baron Voght’s letter, already mentioned, will sufficiently prove the great difficulty 
be found iu forming an establishment for the relief of the poor at Hamburgh. 
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immense kettle: the bread is bad, heavy,’ and sticks to the 
knife. The city is at the expence of this institution, whxchmust 
be wry considerable: the money is collected from the citizens, 
who are at liberty to subscribe whatever sum they think proper. 

The house of correction stands on the banks of the bason 
formed by the AlSter, and tfery near the public walk. Iti No¬ 
vember 1790 it contained four hundred, and fifty-four persons; 
and is capable of holding seven hundred, hut they would then 
be obliged to sleep three in a bed. , Men, women, and cliildren, 
of the lowest classes, are indiscriinbfoteJy. admitted, and made 
to work for their maintenance. SonSe are sent thither for va¬ 
rious offenc es, but none are confined for life. The food is the 
same as in the hospital, and they all eat together in a large and 
very dirt}' hall. Carpets, half a yard Hamburgh measure wide, 
are manufactured here, and sold for fifteen-pence English the 
three quarters of a yard. They also make cloth for the troops, 
which is not sold for any other purpose; carpets in the English 
style for two shillings and eleven-pence the three quarters of a 
yard; carpets made of pig’s and cow’s hair, which only cost 
four-pence the same measure, an<||are very convenient for 
smokers, not ticking fife from a spark foiling upon them. The 
produce front the industry of this house is not sufficient for the 
expenditure, which amounts annually to nearly thirteen hundred 
pounds more than the profits of the work. ' 

No one can be admitted to see this institution without a ticket 
from ohe of the overseers. The office of an overseer is frequently 
very disagreeable, but cannotjie refused without »fncumng the 
penalty mentioned in the article of senators.- ’ Those who behave 
ill in this house arc confined in cells, where they are punished 
by a certain nuinlier of stripes from a leather strap, w'hich lire 
soften inflicted in presence of the overseer for the time. 

VOL. x. 11 
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rThe pig’s and cow’s hair are spun by children, who generally 
become consumptive in less than a twelvemonth; yet such is the 
poverty existing in Hamburgh, that hands arc never wanting for 
this pernicious employment. The dust and flew from the hair form 
such an atmosphere, that it is impossible to remain even a few 
minutes in the apartment without coughing violently, Those em¬ 
ployed in cutting and sawing Brazil wood are the greatest gain¬ 
ers ; the profit of the others is so trifling, that it is scarcely suffi¬ 
cient to keep them alive. No one should- visit this institution 
without a provision of small money, plates and boxes being dis¬ 
persed in different parts, into which it is customary to drop a 
trifle. 

The Foundling Hospital is ,without exception, the finest insti¬ 
tution in Hamburgh ; indeed it is the only one neatly anti pro¬ 
perly kept. It is a brick building, with twenty-three windows 
in front. The entrance is by, three great gates. The wings have 
each eleven windows in front, and six backwards: these com¬ 
municate with each other by a covered and glazed gallery over¬ 
looking a canal. There were six hundred children in the hospi¬ 
tal when we saw it: the boys were less in number than the girls. 
The former are taught reading, writing, aecompts, and a little- 
drawing; the latter, reading, writing, spinning, plain work, and 
embroidery. The only defect in this institution is, that the 
children enjoy too many comforts, and are too well educated for 
the style .of life they are forced to adopt upon quitting it. Most 
female servants are hired from this place, and the boys are em¬ 
ployed in different manufactures. Their food consists of oat- 
meal-soup, cabbage, butter, cheese, and meat twice a week. 
The dormitories are very clean, and free from disagreeable smells. 
Each bed is furnished, according to the German fashion, with 
two feather-beds, one serving as a coverlid ; this is lined with <• 
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sheet, which turns over, and forms a border round ,the bed. 
'Fhose children are educated, fed, and entirely maintained 
the city is at the whole cx pence, which is supported by volun¬ 
tary contributions: this, indeed, is the ease with every.other 
institution of the same nature. The church is handsome, with 
an elegant marble baptismaWont facing the altar. There is also 
a small picture of the Lord's Supper, painted and given to the 
charity by Madam c Deboar. The expence of building this 
hospital amounted to 295,0U0 marks.- 

It is an extraordinary circumstance, that in a city where the 
poor amount to at least twelve thousand, there should be no bog- 
gal's in the streets; but the government is very severe in this 
particular, all idle people being confined, and obliged to work 
lor their subsistence. I’aupers being more numerous in the win¬ 
ter rrfbnths, it is necessary to send many of them into the neigh¬ 
bouring villages, where proper places arc provided for their 
reception. 

There is also an hospital for poor seamen, which, however, is 
but an indifferent institution. This is rather extraordinary in a 
city where at least, three-quarters of the inhabitants are brought 
up cither to trade or to the sea-service. Government would do 
well to attend to an object of such great importance; — An hos¬ 
pital for lying-in women is also wanting, or at least was so in 
1790; and we have never heard that this deficiency has been 
since supplied. 

Consumptions, and other affections of the lungs, arc the most, 
prevalent distempers in Hainbjirgh, owing, most probably, to the 
damp produced by such a quantity of water. 

Hamburgh is not very conspicuous for manufactures, as the 
following statement will plainly evince. Very few printed linens 
tye now manufactured here, owing to the enormous wages ex.- 
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acted by the workmen. .Velvets are in the same predicament; 
and indeed the country cannot boast of a single branch of. indus¬ 
try peculiar to itself. Mr. Kruger , however, still has a manu¬ 
factory for colored linehs deserving notice, though there is no¬ 
thing novel nor particularly curious in the machines ; the colors 
being simply applied with a wooden instrument with brass points, 
which forms the pattern. The apartment for drying the linen 
is heated to so violent a degree, that the workmen are very short 
lived. There was only one man at work at the time we were 
there, who earned a guinea, and a half a-week, which are the 
'usual wages of a master workman. 'Those employed in the 
other parts of the process gained only seven or eight shillings. 
¥here are seventy-two printing-boards, and two coppers for the 
colors in this manufactory. Cow’s dung is made use of in 
mixing colors, and sonic pieces of linen pass througlf fifty 
hands before they arc entirely completed. We saw about fifty 
women putting on the' colors with pencil brushes, which is 
much the most durable method, as it does hot suffer from wash¬ 
ing: these women do not earn more than a crown'a-week. The 
patterns are made in the house, and are simply traced bn wood, 
into which they drive the above mentioned brass points. These 
linens are of various prices, and are sold from six-pence to a 
crown an Hamburgh ell (three-quarters of a yard). They are 
purchased principally by the inhabitants; many, however, are 
4 sent to Turkey, and still more to Poland, 

Mr. Von Dolmens sugar bakehouse employs three large 
coppers, each containing 2500 pounds' weight. A large 
quantity of .ox's blood is used in the first operation of clari¬ 
fying $fee. sugar, which must remain twelve hours in the vessel 
hefoirfe it is taken out, when it is put into earthen vessels of a 
conical form. These p .re pierced through, that the sugar ma* 
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run out, and pitchers are placed underneath to receive the syrup 
from the sugar-loaf. This syrup, requires six weeks to dry it tlio- 
roughly, and it is covered over with a layer of glazed earth, nearly 
two inches thick, which sometimes copies lrom England , but 
oftener from Rouen. The syrup has a great sale in the Baltic: 
it costs about three-halfpence a vessel on the spot, and the car¬ 
riage is very trifling. There.are only twelve workmen employed 
here, who bake five times a-week : the master earns forty-five 
pounds per annum, and the others from twelve to thirteen. The 
superfine sugar-loaves, termed christening , and burying loaves, 
weigh twelve poifhds, and cost thirteen-pence a-pound. Sixty 
thousand loaves of the same weight, five thousand of sixty 
pounds, and ten thousand often, are annually made in this bakJiy 
house. There is a still more considerable one in Hamburgh, anti 
about two hundred and seventy others of different sizes. Tins 
branch of commerce is diminished since the Kina: of Prussia has 

W w 

introduced bakehouses into his dominions: the Hamburgers, 
however, stilt furnish the. Baltic with this article, on account of 
their vicinity. There are likewise a few small breweries; and in 
these consist all the industry of Jlamburgh. 

A treaty existed between France anil Prussia for supplying 
the ports of lh\st and I’Orient with timber for slup-building. 
The last treaty was made in 1788, for four years, consequently 
ceased in 1791, when an-officer, who acted as overseer tor the 
French government, was charged to renew it. Prussia was to 
furnish at least sixty-five thousand cubic feet of timber, at the 
following prices: — From 40 to 60 feet long, and 15 inches high, 
2s. Qd. (English money) a foot; from 30 to 40 v leet by 12 inches, 
2s. 3{d. ; from 25 to 30 feet by 10 or 11 inches, 2s. Sldqgles 
of the first quality, of 15 feet by 15 inches, 2s. St!, the foot ; se¬ 
cond quality, 12 feet by 12 inches, 2s. Id. a toot : third (polity, 
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9 feet by 12 inches, Is. 3d. Crooks of 8 feet long by 13 inches, 
3s.ljd. the foot; smaller ones, Is. 8 d. Government mad? a demand 
in 1790 of two hundred and four thousand cubic, feet, ajitl another 
in 1791 of two hundred and eighteen thousand. The wood being 
brought to the overseer, he had a right to examine it, and to re¬ 
ject what did not appear good : the Prussian ministry were not 
suffered to dispose of a single piece without such an examination. 
The overseer lived at Hamburgh: his pay was a guinea a day, 
and he had two men under him. It appears very astonishing, 
that Prussia, having been long leagued with England, should not 
have deprived Prance of such an ad vantageout. branch of com¬ 
merce, before the state of political affairs obliged them to break 
off this treaty*. 


* This treaty lias been sinne renewed; but, when the French entered Hamburgh, 
the wood ready to be sent by Prussia to ^runce was sequestered, and afterwards sold. 
This appears very extraordinary, the French government being .certainly not so over¬ 
stocked with timber for ship-building as to make the wood in question unnecessary. 
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CHAP. V. 

Commerce of Hamburgh. — Number of Hamburgh Vessels in 
1790 —Account of the Hamburgh Bank. — Money .— Weights 
and Measures. 


It is impossible to ascertain the exact balance of the commerce 
of Hamburgh ; we can only say, that it was immense, being the 
staple lor all the merchandizes sent to the north of Europe. 
Thirty-six thousand hogsheads of sugar were imported every 
year. St. Domingo, at that time, furnished eighteen hundred 
pounds’ weight; Martinico fourteen hundred ; and Bourdeaux 
alone sent in more than a quarter of the whole. The price of 
refined sugar, of the first quality, in 1790, was ninepence hall- 
penny a pound ; an inferior sort sevenpcncc; and the common 
sixpence. 

The provision for corn destined for France, whether for the 
king or for individuals, consisted, in 1790, of fifty cargoes, of 
about four hundred tons one with another, which ton cost seven¬ 
teen pounds six shillings. Mon. de Chapeau-Rouge supplied 
the French government with corn to the value of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand pounds sterling; and Mr. Voght, 
the municipality of Paris to the amount of one hundred and 
forty-five thousand eight hundred and thirty-three pounds 
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ax shillings and eightpence. This provision, extraordinary 
as it was, did not make any sensible difference in the whole 
of the commerce of 1700, which was regarded as a common 
year. 

The city of Hamburgh has no production peculiar to itself to 
send to other countries. The articles of exportation consist of 
timber, wool, lead, hemp, grain, and wheat, all of which come 
from Prussia, Mecklenburgh, and Hanover. The Hamburghcre 
are so extremely secret in every thing relative to this branch of 
their commerce, that it is impossible to form a just judgement of 
the profits. The Trench consuls resident in this city ever since 
the year 1743 have employed every method to penetrate the 
mystery, but without success. It is still more extraordinary 
that no one can possibly divine the cause of such profound 
seercsy. 

The number of .vessels which entered the port in a common 
year* might be computed at twelve or thirteen hundred, and 
those which went out at seven, eight, or nine hundred. The 
Hamburgh vessels in November 1700 amounted to two hundred 
and seventy-three, from 150 to 700 tons. There were also 
thirty-two employed in the whale fishery, carrying from 6 to 80(3 
tons. 

The tide rises from 8 to 9 feet at the new and lull moon. Flat- 
bottomed vessels of 600 tons can take in the whole of their lading 
in the harbour, while those with sharp keels, though only of 300 
tons,' are obliged to go to Twielcnfiencli to take in some part, nay, 
even half of their cargo,.which is transported thither in tenders 


* Daring the lust war, the number of decked vessel* that entered the port yearly, 
was about 9,148, besides a great many small craft, constantly trading from the coast of 
Westphalia,Ho Hand, &c. 
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built for tlmt purpose. The principal commerce of Hamburgh 
consists in commission matters of speculation and exchange 
business. 

The different articles which constituted the importation trade ot 
Hamburgh, apd the countries which supplied it with the said 
articles, shall l>e the subject of a future chapter. 

I shall now proceed to describe the state pf the Hamburgh 
bank, and the manner of negotiating bills; but I refer to the 
appendix for the easiest method of making a just estimate of the 
different course of exchange, and shall conclude this chapter, by 
some particulars relative to, and observations on the weigifts and 
measures most in use at Hamburg!). • 

The Hamburgh bank was founded in Hit9, and though the 
funds were not so considerable as is the bank at Amsterdam, 
it was managed with such exactness and integrity, that it was 
in great repute throughout the whole of Europe, and still more 
particularly in the northern countries. 

As some of my readers may, perhaps, wish to be acquainted 
with it’s origin, and the manner in which il is regulated, 1 shall, 
transcribe the following account given me by sin Englishman, 
who tor fitly years was at the head ot one of the most con¬ 
siderable commercial houses on the continent. 

A cursory Sketch of the Bank of Hamburgh .—” The primary 
cause for the institution of this bank, in 16'19, was the debased 
state of the circulating coins in the surrounding states, which 
were becoming more debased Horn year to year: while 1 fam- 
burgh maintained it’s established standard, and it’s money was 
finding it’s way'out of the city into other states, in exchange for 
their adulterated coin, and to the ruin of the inhabitants. . 
k ‘ From the 12th century, Hamburgh had the right of coining 

it’s own money, afut soon afterwards agreed with JLubeck, and 
' .VOL. i j 
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latterly with Luneburg and Wismar on a fixed standard for f lieir 
coins. - 

“ The surrounding states of Germany still kept issuing their 
base metal, which was growing worse from day to day ; and from 
1520 to 1530, their circulating coins, by the mixture of alloy, had 
nearly lost one-half of their representative value. 

“ This traffic, so ruinous to Hamburgh and the other Hanseatic 
towns, which by their connexion were obliged to maintain their 
superior standard, made them resolve to strike at the root of so 
ruinous and growing an evil; and in 1566, a general coin for the 
German empire was agreed on ; according to which, nine specie 
rix-dollars were to be coined out of the mark of tine silver, at the 
standard of fourteen lotlis and four grains : a mark of silver is 
sixteen lotlis and eight ounces, eighteen grains being a loth ; so 
that this standard of fourteen lotlis, four grains of pure silver, has 
one loth fourteen grains of alloy to make up the sixteen lotlis 
in the mark fine.” 

This measure for the time corrected the whole of the abuse ; 
and in order to prevent, as iar as lav in their power, a recurrence 
of such, palpable fraud as that of imposing false and debased coin 
cm the community, our ancestors digested the plan of a bank ; 
into which, nothing should be introduc ed but die constitutional 
coin or the specie dollar, nine of which, when coined, were to 
represent a mark of fine silver. This specie money, when depo¬ 
sited ia the bank, represented the circulating medium of Ham¬ 
burgh ; ami the merchants, in order to save the trouble of [laying 
and receiving their money, had accounts opened in bank; and 
the sums to be paid or received, were transferred from one ac¬ 
count,.while the sums, deposited were allowed to remain un¬ 
touched in the strong vaults of the bank. 

This transfer is made by a check on the bank, which, how 
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ever, the merchant must carry himself (or one holding his. full 
power for the purpose) to the bank, and deliver it to the clerk. 
Tliis payment cannot be made use of by the receiver until the 
next day, when it is properly entered ftp his account 

When I say that the money thus deposited, or what may 
he called the fund or capital of the bank, remained untouched in 
t he vaults of the bank, I only mean it as a convenience for the 
merchant in saving him the trouble of counting out and, in his 
various payments and receipts; for the money or the capital itself 
standing on the account, each merchant can demand and receive 
every farthing standing on his account, any hour when he calls 
for it, Sundays and Uolydays excepted. 

Thus much, and so far, it is necessary fora stranger to know, 
in order to give him an idea of our bank; while the specie dollar 
continued to pass in it as the circulating medium. This was till 
1769, when our bank was converted from a specie bank to a 
silver bank, and when line silver became the circulating medium. 
'File principal cause for this change was owing to the cir¬ 
cumstance of our having lent to Denmark, much against our 
will, (on t he peace of 17bo, when Russia was about to deprive her 
of Holstein,) one million of specie dollars. A part of this sum 
was afterwards repaid in specie dollars, which Denmark coined ; 
and which were afterwards found to be worth only 461.stivers, 
instead of 48 stivers. This debased coin having found it’s way 
into our bank, soon began to show it’s effects ; and not wash¬ 
ing to quarrel with our powerful neighbour, the old constitution 
of our specie bank was abandoned, and a new one instituted, bv 
which no more specie was to be received at the bank, which was 
now opened to receive only silver cleared of it’s alloy ; and the 
whole of the specie dollars remaining in the bank were melted 
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down into pure silver, and the mark fine established at 27marks 
10 sehellings for any sum deposited; and 27 m. 12.sc/i. on it’s again 
being paid out. The same rules arc observed with the silver 
bank in point of transfer ..that were adopted when the specie 
dollar was the medium; and every merchant may also demand, 
and will receive, his silver back again, which he has standing on 
his account, at the rate of 27«i. 12.sc/i. per mark silver fmc. 

The manner of regulating the bank is as follows :—The cor¬ 
poration and burgesses are, in fact, securities tor it; since the 
senate docs not interfere in the business. 

The directors are six in number, and are elected, by the 

•V 

majority of votes, from among the principal citizens. 

These directors take care that all' the regulations of the 
bank shall be strictly observed ; they also supply the cashiers 
with money wliei; payments arc to be made. 

The original stock in this treasury is supposed to be very 
great; but the book-keepers having made oath, neither to divulge, 
what sums have been received into, or paid out of the bank, nor 
what money has been placed there by individuals, it is impossible 
to ascertain the amount; it is equally impossible for creditors to 
sc be, the property of their debtors so placed, since by this oath 
<»f secresy they arc kept entirely ignorant of the state of their 
finances. 

The book-keepers areiobligcd to carry in a balance account 
of the bank every week to the comptrollers. 

The burgesses in the city are alone permitted to have, an ac¬ 
count in bank, or to place money them as a deposit without in¬ 
terest ; and it is these bank bills which enable them to pay their 
letters .of exchange, and ev.cn to purchase different kinds of mer¬ 
chandise, by making a. transfer by a check of the said bills. 
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No one can be entered in the bank for less than a hundred 
marks lubs. Two sols lubs are paid lor all sums under three 
hundred marks, whilst larger sums are inscribed gratis. 

The inscriptions arc made in the bank from seven in the morn¬ 
ing till ten, and from three in the afternoon till five. Those 
whose accounts bear interest may also inform themselves whe¬ 
ther they have been inscribed at the above-mentioned hours. 
This may indeed be done from ten in the morning till one in tin; 
afternoon, by paying two sols lubs to the book-keeper. The 
Jews are obliged to make their payments before eleven o’clock, 
otherw ise they must pay two sols lubs each note, and also two 
more sols lubs for all sums under lour hundred marks. 

AVheu a merc hant begins to have an account in bank, it costs 
him fifty rixdollers of three marks value, or forty-eight sols lubs 
to the rixdollar. 

The bank is shut up every year on the last Jay of December, 
and opened again on the loth of January. 

Before the year 17<‘P, the specie usually paid into this bank 
consisted of rixdollars, pieces of half, quarter, and eighth of a 
rixdoller, which were generally worth an eighth, quarter, and 
even half per cent, more than bank bilb ; that is to say, if any¬ 
one wanted rixdollars in specie, it was necessary to inscribe in 
the bank an eighth, quarter, or even half per* cent, over aud 
above the sum received; whilst, on the contrary, if specie was 
placed in the bank, a profit was allowed of an eighth, and some¬ 
times a quarter per cent. 

'The books, and all other writings of the bank, are kept in 

marks, sols, and deniers lubs. It is necessary to observe, that 

« 

fractions under the value of the sol, or six deniers, are nut 
written. 

The Hamburgh bank also lends mone y' on pledges, at the 
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moderate interest of two per cent, per annum, on condition of 
paying the principal and interest at a specified time, in default 
of which the effects are sold at the entrance of the bank to the 
highest and last ladder. But this is not done till lulls have been 
publicly posted up, intimating tl-.* day of the sale. Tliebank 
seldom lends money on any thing but. silver, tin, copper, and 
Spanish dollars. 'Hie interest resulting from these loans, with 
■the sols lubs for transfers, are sufficient to defray all the expences 
of the bank, the directors of which, differing from those through¬ 
out the rest of Europe, receive no salary for their trouble. One 
of these directors is changed every year, and another chosen in 
a general assembly of the citizens of Hamburgh. 


Observations on Bills of Exchange 

If a bill be not paid at it’s time, the person is amenable to the 
proctors, who can arrest his property or his person for the 
amount. 

A verbal promise to accept a bill is the same as if it were sub¬ 
scribed for. A fall at sight, not accepted on presentation, but 
some days after, reckons from the day it was presented. 

A person- receiving a bill to accept, and returning it oil demand 
unaccepted, is Seemed an acceptor. 

Acceptance being refused, a bill may be presented any time 
within three days, but not on Sundays, holidays, or after sun¬ 
set. 

A bill on a Jew must not lie presented on a Sabbath or holi¬ 
day ; but, if drawn at sight, the acceptance must be dated on 
the day of it’s arrival. 


Sec the Picture of Hamburgh, p. 133. 
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A bill drawn at a certain number of days, and arriving after 
time, no more days of grace are allowed than if it had arrived in 
due time. 

Bills becoming due before the close of the year, must be paid 
before the bank is shut, without the days of grace being rtllowed. 
Such as fall due on tlie first, second, or third of January, and are 
not paid on the third day of opening, must be protested. 

If a bill be not protested before the eleven days’ grace are ex¬ 
pired, the holder loses his claim on the drawer and indorser, and 
can only have recourse to the acceptor. 

Should the acceptor of a bill become bankrupt in the interval 
of payment, it must be protested immediately; and application 
must be made to the drawer and indorser, who must pay the 
same with cost and interest. 
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Value in the 

Country. Standard. Weight, Standard, and Tair of 
HAMBURGH COINS. Gold and Silver. 

Mark* lubs. Carata.Grain*. 

Got.o cniNti. A marie of pure silver in 

burs is worth about £8 

New portugalecser ... (jo marks banco. 

Halfportugalu-ser ... 30 Wiought silver is at the 

Quarter of portngalreser - - is id 0 > standard of 12 lotlis and 3 

Double ducat .... 13 grains, or nine denier* 

Ducat - b three grains. Tire mark of 

the assay is three tonets. 

SILVER COIN, BILLON * AND COPrLK. The ducat, according to the 

Paris assay, weighs tir, 

Flemish pound ... ] grains, at tlie standard.of 

Ilixdollar is worth - . 2 10 16 id carats j. 

llixdollar current ... 2' 10 1 

Dollar,daelderdulle exchange crown. 3 ’ 

Mark lubs .... 7 9 

Esealin,sous gros •, - • 20 

•Schilling* lubs or Sous lubs - .^120 

Seeltslinge denier gros - - ■tfiO 

Drevlinge .... 480 

Pfenning lubs, denier lubs - - 1440 

Silver money is coined at the standard of fourteen loMis: old 
pieces of silver, coined in 150G, were at the standard o! some¬ 
thing more than ten deniers. 

The rixdollar, according to the Paris assay, weighs 549 grains, 
the standard of 10 deniers 14 grains. The Hamburgh double 
mark of 32 sous lubs, coined in J?2G, was at the standard ol 9 
deniers: pieces of 32 and lGsch. areal the standard of 12 lotlis, 
the first at the tale of 17* and the second at the tale ol 34 to the 
mark of pure silver. Pieces of eight, at the standard of 10 lotlis, 
at tlie tale of 68 to the mark of pure silver: pieces of four at’ the 


* Brass money alloyed with a little sihei. 
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standard of 9 lotlis, at the tale of 126 to the mark: 'pieces of tWQ 
solid lings at the standard of 4 lotlis; of one sell, at the standard 
of 6* loths ; those of six deniers at the standard of 4 loths; and of 
three dealers at the standard of 3 loths. 

Sixty-seven ducats are coined from a mark of pure gold, and 
eight rixdollars specie from a mark of pure silver. 

Impressions. 

The Portugnlcjesers are stamped on one side with two tables: 
the one covered with a carpet, on which is a desk,a book, and an 
ink-stand ; on the other a small pair of scales, with this legend : 
Lege perpetua stabilitum. On the reverse, a counting board, on 
which is a pair of scales, with a silver beam, in the centre of four 
small medallions, with the following legend: Argentum civibus 
scrvutuiu redditurn. The half portugaloesers are stamped on one 
side with a view of the city of Hamburgh, and a German legend, 
beginning thus: Vcrleich unsfrieden. 

A ducat is stamped with a spread eagle, bearing the arms of 
the' empire in the middle, and a sceptre and a sabre on each side. 
On the reverse the following legend: Mon. aur. Hamburgensis 
ad legem imperii. 

A nx -dollar, or bank crown, and pieces of one and two marks 
current, are stamped with the anus of the empire ou one side; 
and on the other those of Hamburgh, with two lions supporters, 
and this legend : Moneta nova Hamburgensis. 

Billon species are stamped in the same manner as the silver 
ones, with the addition of having the value marked upon them. 

Pieces of one sehcllmg, six, ’and three deniers, have likewise 
the arms of the city on one side, and the value marked on the 
reverse. 

* VOL. I. 


K 
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Observations. 

There is very little gold coin of the country in circulation, but 
great quantities of Danish gold : notwithstanding t he penalty is 
very severe for taking it out of the kingdom, the greater part is 
earned to Hamburgh. The Jews are principally concerned in 
tins contraband commerce. 


WEIGHTS and MEASURES used in HAMBURGH valued in ENGLISH. 


3« Loth 

14 lb. in commerce 


J6 lb. in carriage 


20 Loth. 


in com. or 280 /. 


in carr. 


320 


1191b. 
10 lb.? 
90 lb.) 


1 Pound 
1 Lispfund 
1 Lispfund 


lb. or., ilr. 

1 1 2\ 

15 -3 

17 2 5 


1 Schippuud - 300 3 2 

1 Cintner or Quintal - - 120 0 b 

a . cor Wool. Leather, &e. II 11 71 

1 stone iofFlaxHempCordage,&c. 21 G 15 


3 Kleioe Marts* 

4 Grosse Maass 
4 Spint 

2 Iiimten 

3 Fas* 

10 Sheffels • 

2 Wispels - 

3 ditto 

ii Last - 


DRY MEASURE. 

m i Grosses maass nearly 

- 1 Spint 

- l Himten 

m i Fass 

«, 1 Scheffel 

■ ] Wispel - • 

• 1 Last (of Coals) j 

- 1 Last of Wheat, Rye, &c. ’j 

» 1 Stock of Barley 


Qris.Bush.Pcik*. 
0 0 O'. 

- 0 0 Oj 
0 0 3 ,«. 

0 1 S* e 

0 4 21 

a o ii 

11 4 3 

Hi 10 4'; 


The Last of Corn should weigh about 2 tuns 11 cwt. 3 <jrs, English. 




LIQUID MEASURE. 


English. 

Gal.Qrts.Piut. 

2 Oeisels » 

- 

- 1 Quartier 

•• 

** 0 0 Oj 

2 Quartier » 

■ 

> 1 Kaune 

- 

* 0 o 14 

2 Kanuen - 

m 

• i Stuebgen 

v; 

• oil- 
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2 Stuebgen 

- 

1 Viertel ' 

- <f 

3 

0 

4 Viertils 

- 

- lEimer 

- 3 

0 

0 

1 J Einier 

* 

- 1 Anker 

- , 3 

3 

0 

4 Anker 

- 

- 1 Ahm - - 

- 15 

0 

0 

0 Ah men 


- 1 Tuder or Ton 

90 

0 

0 


Note. A Barrel or Oxholf of brandy is 30 Viertels, or 2 *2£ Gallons. 


12 Zollen » 

a* 

CLOTH MEASURE. 

• 1 Fuss nearly 

a 

English. 
Yd».Qrt«.Naill. 
0 1 Xi 

2 Fliss 

- 

- 1 Elle, rather more - 

- 

0 2 3 

If F.lle 

- 

- 1 ditto Flem. 

- 

0 3 0 • 

t> Elio Humb. 

• 

» 5 ditto Flem. 


3 3 0 

• Ellen •» 

MS> 

LAND MEASURE. 

1 Ruth 

m 

Yarda.Qtrt.K.db. 

-110 


120 Ruth in length, and 5 Rnthen in breadth, is a Morgen of land, or about S| acres, 
or 12,000 square English yards. A Ton of laud in Holstein is about 2i Morgens of 
Hamburgh. 


LONG MEASURE. 

15 German Miles - - i Degree. 

1 Degree ... ti}>\ Miles English, 

which divided by 15, gives D, that is, 1 German Mile English.. 
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■ ' . ciiap. vj. 

Blind Confidence of the Hamburghcrs in the Promises of the 
French not to violate their Neutrality.— Sketch of the History 
• of Hamburgh. — The Sovereignty of this City contested by the 
Kings of Denmark , and the Dukes of Holstein .— It’s Independ¬ 
ence acknoxdeged by all it's most dangerous Neighbours — It’s 
Preservation very important on Account of it’s Neutrality. 


Having' quitted Dresden only to avoid a scene of warfare, I 
had not the most distant idea of remaining at Hamburgh.— 
The French resident in that city, his agents, and the friends of Bo¬ 
naparte's government had, by means of promises, verbal, written, 
and printed, succeeded in inspiring the greatest confidence and 
lulling the inhabitants into a state of perfect security; so much so, 
indeed, that some of thfcrichest, most respectable and best inform¬ 
ed merchants declared that the French;would never come to dis¬ 
turb the peace of Hamburgh ; but, on the Contrary, would respect 
tlieir territories much more sc rupulously than the Prussians. Tips 
induced me to ask some of them, whether their storehouses were 
not lillcd with commodities of every kind? whether they had not 
a great stock of English merchandise ?'and whether their coffers, 
both public and private, were not overflowing with gold and 
silver ? To aU these questions they ansered in the affirmative. 
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—I could not then refrain from asking; them if they did not believe 
the French would be tempted to empty their storehouses*- to seise 
their English merchandise, to drain their bank, and, in short, to 
act towards them as they had done towards every other country 
through which they had passed ? For what reason, added I, have 
you to think they are become more scrupulous, or less greedy *?. 
Nothing, however, that I could say on the subject had any effect; 
they were deaf to all reasoning which tended to depreciate the 
faith of t he great nation, and answered every argument 1 em¬ 
ployed, either with a smile of disbelief, or a shrug of disappro¬ 
bation. 

Justice is due to those puffers and their friends, who must 
possess great talents, and a superior degree of cunning, thus to 
blind a commercial nation, ever alive to it’s own interest.; for 
even the most clearsighted among the Ilamburghcrs, never had 
an idea that the French had any farther views than to levy a 
contribution, before they quitted the neighbourhood. Now, that 
both rich and poor, ignorant and informed, well and ill-disposed, 
friends and enemies, have equally suffered from the visit of the 
French, without being able as vet to calculate the extent of their 
loss; I will endeavour, if possible, to tear away the veil which the 
French, with unexampled audacity, had thrown over their under¬ 
standings, and point tint, to them the misfortunes which await 
them {"; but this cannot be done without calling to mind the 
former situation of Hamburgh, as an imperial city and llansc 
town, with it’s political and commercial relations before, and 
after the destruction of the Germanic empire. 

Hamburgh is well situated iu a fertile and agreeable country, 

* I’aucis carior tides quuin petunia tun. Sal. 

t O consuetude peccuudi quantum babes jucuuditatcm in improbls it undueibus! 
Cicero. 
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on three rivers; the Elbe to the south, the Billc to the east, and 
the Alster to tlie north. Such an advantageous situation must, 
- from remotest times, have induced different people to fix their 
abode in this spot, and build fortifications. I shall not, however, 
take any notice of the improbable and ungrounded assertions of 
some authors, who pretend that Hamburgh was either the Augusta 
Qambriviorum, or Gambrivia , of the Latins *; or the Marionis of 
the Greeks: f- and that Jupiter Ammon was adored there, f: 
but simply trace it’s origin to more recent times, and to a period 
more generally known. 

Charlemagne, in the year 808, gave orders to his lieutenant to 
build two forts upon the Elbe. The one which commanded the 
port, and which in process of' time became the city of Ham¬ 
burgh, was calk'd Otlon. || It was situated, in all probability, to 
the south of the cathedral, § and in the same spot where the 
✓ 

* See Vaget (Joachim) page 258. Dresbourg (Matthienj tie I'rh. German, page 304. 
f See Cluvier German Ant. book 3, chap. 27 .page (jus. He is wrong I o dispute with 

Ptolemy, aiwl to say that such longitude and latitude does not agree with this con jeet ure. 
Marionis is no more Hamburgh, than Lunelmrgh, as it. is said to be by Gerard Mercator. 

* See Lambecins Rer. Ilamb, 

!| Albert de Stade says, that the name of this antient castle was llu>■iJmchi, or Hoch * 
hurl. I.umbeeiir* observes that it had two names, one Saxon, and one Vandal, that the 
bitter wus written differently on uutient monuments, where it s called, llaobbiiorhi, 
IIiibboHcft, JJothbttih, iUuhhuri, Jiuchhnri, Barhburg, ami Bar/ibvrc/i. lie makes it 
<-.ppear that the towns in these cantons had also two names, an.I mentions those of Schles¬ 
wig. Aldtmhaur g, anti some others. The syllable Bach i* derived from ling or Bah, 
which signifies God ; the first in Polish, and the second in Bohemian. This agrees with 
what is said hy the author of the preface to the antient civil law of Hamburgh, who 
asserts that this city was culled the City of God, in the Vandal language, broil) thence, 
this author imagines that Jupiter Ammon was worshiped there, as if it were possible 
such a divinity should be adored in a city founded by a Christian prince. Besides 
Jupiter Atninon'was unknown to the inhabitants of the north. 

On New-year’s-dav, 1800, at noon, in commemoration that the city hud existed onn 
thousand years, three rounds of a hundred cannons vere tired on the rampart, 
tj See Landmine... 
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Archbishop Bczclin, towards the end of theyftar 1036* erected a 
palace defended by towers and bastions. The emperor began 
by placing a garrison in the above-mentioned fort, composed of 
B company of eastern Saxons ; but in the year 810 *, the Wihtu, 
a people among the SlaVi, took this fort and razed it'to, the 
ground. It was rebtiilt the following year by Charlemagne-fi 
He also built a church in the same place, in honor of Jesivl 
Christ, and the holy Virgin Marv:)., which was consecrated by 
Amalarius, a French prelate, who returned immediately after¬ 
wards to Treves, and was not the first bishop of Hamburgh, as 
is asserted by Bertius. The service of this church w as performed 
by Hcridag, who, notwithstanding the assertion of Fontanus, 
was not the second bishop; though certainly Charlemagne meant 
to consecrate him archbishop of Hamburgh: but this consecra¬ 
tion never taking place, Louis le Debonuairc, named St. Ans- 
chairc to that see.; lie was consequMtly the first bishop and 
archbishop of Hamburgh. 

Hcridag, who ofliciatcd in this church, scarcely lived two years 
after his appointment, and died at the latest in 813. The con¬ 
secration of St. Anschairc did not take place till 831. The two 
following years, Louis le Debonnaire was entirely occupied by 

* Sec Eghiuard Ad. An. 810. 
t See Albcrstad Cliroii. the name year. 

J BdrtiiiB (Iter. Germ, bodk 3), and Pontauus (Dan. Cliorogr. Descr. page G66), says 
that this eh inch was at first dedicated to Saint Peter; but this error is contradicted by- 
all the anti.-iit nionuuients. This author is guilty of another mistake, when he declares 
Atnalaims I'oitunut to be the first bishop of Hamburgh, and lleridag to be thc-second. 
Louis le Debonnaire, the son and successor of Charlemagne, declares the contrary in the 
diploma of the foundation of the bishop rick of Hamburg. He makes use .ol' the follow- 
i teu.u:—“ Our late father Charles, ike. of glorious memory, intending to found an 
episcopal sec here (at Hamburgh) beyond the Elbe, in order to prevent any of the 
neighbouring bishops laying cluim to the diocess, sent into Gaul for a bishop named 
Amalurius, that the jiHmvmentioncd church should be first consecrated by him- 
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the rebellion of hit children; but when he had recovered his 
liberty, and was repossessed of his empire, he confirmed the es¬ 
tablishment of the archbishoprick by a diploma of the 15th of 
May, 834. This Act was dated at Aix la Chapellc, and some 
people have con (bunded it with the Act of foundation, which 
was made three years before. The same year St. Anschairte re¬ 
paired to Home, accompanied by two other bishops and a Count, 
the Emperor wishing to do him honor on the occasion. There 
he demanded of Pope Gregory IV. the confirmation of his 
see, who gave him the pallium or pall, and the title of Legate in 
all the northern countries. 

A town was soon built in the environs of the fort, but it was 
far from being a considerable one in the year 845, when it was. 
plundered by the Roman pirates, who took advantage of the ab¬ 
sence of the governor, Comte Bernard, and, ascending the Elbe, 
surprised the inhabitants*® the night, put them to the sword, and 
set fire to the town. St. Anschaire made his escape with great 
difficulty. Leo IV., the successor of Gregory, sent St. Anschaire 
u bulk in the year 840, by which he granted him the same privi¬ 
leges given him by Gregory; conferring on him the spiritual juris¬ 
diction over all the northern countries,on condition of his.con- 
\ ci ting them to the Christian faith. He particularly named the 
following people: M’imodii, Nordalbingi, Dani, Nor wen i, Sueni, 
&r. These inliabited a district of the country of Bremen, to¬ 
wards the Elbe: Holstein, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Pope Nicliolas the First, in 857, united the bishopriek of Bremen 
to that of Hamburgh, in favor of St. Anschaire, so that the dig¬ 
nity of metropolitan remained annexed to the latter archbishop- 
rick. This was done with the consent of Gunthier, archbishop 
of Cplogne, to which see that of Bremen was subordinate. Cor¬ 
neille mistakes, when he asserts that the see of Hamburgh was 
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transferred to Bremen. This art of Nicholas the First, was dated 
the lst.of June, and shortly after, the Normans, having discOn- 
tinucd their piracies, began to rebuild Hamburgh*. AVhifet they 
were so employed, St. Anschairc went to Denmark, where he 
succeeded in converting numbers, particularly the king, Eric, the 
declared enemy of the Christian faith. From thence ^he passed 
into Sweden, and after having labored with such true’zeal that 
he obtained the title of the Apostle of the North, he returned to 
Bremen, where he died in 8C5. lie was by birth a Frenchman, 
and a monk of the Order of St. Benedict at Corbie, which he was 
commanded to quit, to accompany the colony sent to New Cor¬ 
bie or Convey. He was succeeded by Sr. ltcmbert, likewise a 
Benedictine, who assisted him in all his apostolical lalwrs, and 
who wrote the life of that holy prelate. I shall not pretend to 
enumerate the different archbishops who succeeded him at Ham¬ 
burgh; but only remark, that the diocess having extended to¬ 
wards the north, the archbishops of Cologne pretended, that 
they had not entirely ceded their right to the bishoprick of Bre¬ 
men, but only consented to the union in order to strengthen the 
see of Hamburgh for a certain time; bill now that ft was no 
longer in need of support, they demanded to be reinstated in all 
their privileges. Adalgaire, at that time archbishop of Ham¬ 
burgh, lost this cause in the council held at Tribur, a royal palace 
on the other side of the Rhine, between Oppcnheim and May- 
cncc, in 895. It was there decided that the see of Bremen held 
from that of Cologne; and this was confirmed by an Act of Pope 
Formosus: but in 911, Pope Sergius II I.re-established the bishop¬ 
rick of Hamburgh in all it’s rights over Bremen. The Danes 
and Slavi plundered Hamburgh for the third time, about the 

* Ilelmond, Chron. 1. j. c. 5. 

•VOL. I. 
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year 915. The city was again rebuilt, and the Otltos granted 
it great privileges. In 948* Otho the Great made an expedition 
into Danmark, -where he founded thethree following bishopricks, 
Schleswig, Rypcn, mid Aarhus, all of which w ere subject to the 
see of Hamburgh. Baronius and Calvisius are mistaken when 
they say that this touk place a year later. •Otho the^Gr®||jwent 
to Italy to put an end to the scandalous proceedings wHich dis¬ 
honored the church of Rome. There he deposed Benedict V 
whom the Romans had elected Pope in the place of John XII. 
who had himself deposed Leo VIII. Otho re-established the 
latter, and Benedict i>eing treated as an usurper, he confided 
him to the care of Adalgag V1L, bishop of Hamburgh, who had 
accompanied Otho to Italy, and who carried Benedict back with 
him to Hamburgh, where he remained in exile. This prelate 
was learned and virtuous, and, according to the canons, perfectly 
worthy of the pontifical dignity} consequently, at the decease of 
Leo VIII. in £K)5, it was demanded that Benedict should he 
placed canonically in St. Peter’s chair, but he died at Hamburgh 
on the third of July following, as appears at this present time 
from the epitaph inscribed on his monument in the cathedral 
church of that city. Adam of Bremen dates his death on the 
j'th of July. His body remained in this church till the year 999, 
when Otho Ill. ordered it to be carried to Rome. The monu¬ 
ment still exists in the choir. 

The city of Hamburgh became more and' more considerable ; 
and the-archbishop, Un-wan the Ninth, formal a chapter of 
twelve canons, which subsists at present*; but the Lutheran 
religion, being the est ablished one, married men are now admitted 

* tfeome alterations, however, were made in 160.’, which the succeeding events make 
it unnemwtry to relate. 
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into this community. Some years before (in 1012) Mistiwoy, 
and Mizzudmg, Vandal princes, who, bavins; embraced the 
Christian faith, were harshly treated by Bernard, who com¬ 
manded for the emperor in those parts, abjured Christianity, 
took up arms, and taking advantage of Bernard's embarrassed 
situation, from having rebelled against the Emperor, Henry II., 
committed every kind of cruelty, particularly at Hamburgh, as 
being the Metropolitan church of Clftistianity. They razed the 
Church of our Lady to the ground; massacred the greatest part 
of the inhabitants, and made slaves of the remainder. 'Pile com¬ 
munity of Benedictines, transferred by St. Anschaire from Corbie 
to Hamburgh, where they resided near the church in which they 
officiated, removed at that time to Ramesloe. This society 
of pious men had founded a school at Hamburgh, which served 
as a chapter to the cathedral^ Archbishop Unwan afterwards 
supplied it’s place bv twelve danons. 

Hamburgh being pillaged and destroyed Tor the fourth time, 
Ihc Church of our Lady was rebuilt of wood; but Bezclin Xil. 
archbishop, began to build it again of freestone. lie also 
erected a palace with towers and bastions, and in all respects 
fortified like a citadel. This was situated to the south, near 
the Elbe, and greatly alarmed Bernard, Duke of Saxony, who, 
fearing that the archbishop should employ it to secure to himself 
a greater share of power in the city, immediately built another 
fortress to the north of the church. Some remains of this latter 
budding existed in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
stables belonging to the senate are now upon the same spot. 
These two citadels were begun about the year 1037. That built 
by Duke Bernard was situated on the Alster, a small river, wliich 
at present divides tire old and new town. It was razed to the 
ground in 1066, when the Obotrites, one of the nations belong- 
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ing to theShivi, having murdered their Christian prince Gotscalc, 
returned to their Pagan gods, ravaged the whole of Saxony on 
the other aide of the Elbe, and took possession of Hamburgh, 
which for the fifth time suffered for the Christian cause. The 
sixth and seventh invasion took place in 1072, when the city 
was taken by the Pagans, and almost entirely burned a&d de¬ 
stroyed. 

.Governors had been apjlbinted by the different Emperors to 
guard these frontiers, and to defend. Saxony against the incur¬ 
sions of the barbarians; and Otho the Great, upon going td 
Rome, named Herman Billing to this employment, who, dying 
in 973, was succeeded by Duke Bennon, his son. He departed 
this life in 1010, and his son Bernard inherited the dutehy of 
Saxony, which lie enjoyed till his death, which took place in 
1061, when he was succeeded by his son Ordolphus, whose son 
Magnus dit^l without issue. V 

After Hamburgh was. sacked for the seventh time in 1072, the 
barbarians took possession of all the country on the north side of 
the Elbe, which groaned lor some time under their yoke. More 
than six hundred families quitted Holstein, and took refuge in 
the forest of liartz, when, in the - year 1100, Hqnry, theuson of 
Gotscalc, prince of the Obotrites, having escaped to Saxony 
after the martyrdom of his father, contrived to bring about a 
reconciliation with Crucon, the usurper of his dominions, aiid 
having interested the wife of that tyrant iri his favor, whom he 
promised to marry, he succeeded in dispatching Crucon, and 
re-establishing himself 011 the throne. 

lie immediately delivered the country to the north of the 
Elbe (Holstein) from the power of the Pagans, and restored it to 
Magnus, Duke of Saxony, who appointed a gentleman named 
Gotti id, as governor, and lies! owed on him the title of count of 
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that country. He resided at Hamburgh, which was once more 
begun to be rebuilt, when a large party of Slavi, in 1106,enfcered 
Stormar, and seised a great number of men, and a quantity of 
cattle in the neighbourhood of Hamburgh. Gotfrid immediately 
sallied forth, accord paqie^ by a body of armed citizens, and pur- 
sued, the marauders; but, imprudently advancing too near the 
enemy, he fell into an ambuscade, and was cut to pieces, 

Duke Magnus was just dead; and the Emperor, Henry V. 
bestowed his dutchy on Lothario, Count of Supplenburg, who, 
after the death of Gotfrid, gave the counties of Holstein, "Wag- 
rie, and Stormar, to Adolphus, Count of Schaw'enbourg. By 
which means, Hamburgh, being the capital of Stormar, made 
part of the sovereignty of the Counts of Schawcnbourg, but sub¬ 
ject likewise to the emperor as a fief belonging to the dutchy of 
Saxony. The above-mentioned Lothario is the same Saxon, 
who became emperor, after the decease of Henry the Fifth. 

Count Adolphus immediately began to rebuild Hamburgh, and 
the cathedral. His wife also erected a strong citadel on the 
ruins of that built by Duke Bernard. Adolphus dying in 1128, 
his son, Adolphus the Second, engaged in the quarrel which took 
place between Henry of Bavaria and Albert (sirnamed the Bear) 
of Brandenburg, who disputed the dutchy of Saxony. Having 
embraced the party of Henry, wliich was the weakest in the be¬ 
ginning, he was deprived of his dominions, which, were bestowed 
upon Henry, Count of Badevid, who, having no intention of keep¬ 
ing them in his possession, destroyed many fortresses, niul 
amongst others those of Segcbert and Hamburgh. Adolphus 
II. being reinstated, built the city of Luheck in 1140, 
and was killed in 1164 in the Pomeranian war. Ho was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Adolphus III. who being too young to 
take the reins of governments, they were intrusted to tlie eare of 
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a guardian ; but, the moment he was of an age,to act for himself, 
he followed the example of his father and grandfather, and be¬ 
stowed much time and pains in embellishing Hamburgh. An 
unfortunate misunderstanding, however, taking place in 1181, 
between him ancl Henry, the latter tqpk possession of his domi¬ 
nions; but being attacked, and put to flight by Frederic^JBar- 
barossa in 1182, the emperor took Lubeck, which has ejer since 
remained a free and imperial city; and restored Holstein, Wag- 
rie, and Stormar, to Count Adolphus, who possessed them undis¬ 
turbed till 1189, when he iollowed Frederick Barbarossa to the 
Holy Land. The city of Hamburgh having made liim very rich 
presents for this expedition, he, in gratitude for such favors, 
engaged the emperor to exempt the city from all custom-house 
duties and taxes oil the El lie as far as the sea , which might be 
levied by the Count of Schawenbourg, in any w ar they might 
hereafter undertake; the same exemption also to exist every 
w here under the dependence of those counts ; and to forbid all 
persons to build either a fortified castle or citadel within ten 
miles of Hamburgh.. To tins he added the right of fishing in the 
El lie ten miles above, and ten miles below' the city; likewise 
five miles in the small river Bille, which falls into the Elbe at a 
little distance from Hamburgh. 

After the emperor and Adolphus had departed for the Holy 
Land, Henry the Lion, who was in England, returned into Ger¬ 
many, retook Lubeck and Hamburgh, rami Bardcrie to the 
ground, after a long resistance, and sold the ruins to the Ham- 
burgliers, who employed them in building a bridge over the 
Elbe. ‘ 

Adolphus returned from the crusade to defend his country, 
and was received at Hamburgh, from whence he soon drove out 
the enemy’s garrison, and this city assisted him in the re-conquest 
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of the rest of his dominions : but the taxes he imposed, and the 
wars he engaged in against W^iftlcinar, Duke of SchlelsWigv Bro¬ 
ther and successor of Canute* King of Denmark, ended by 
dueing Count Adolphus to the simple title of Duke of Schawcn- 
bourg. He built the chapel of St. Nicholas, situated in the. 
quarter then called the New Town, and which is since become 
a consilfcrable church.' The abdication of Adolphus III. took 
place in the year 1203. 

The chapters of Hamburgh and Bremen disputed, for a long 
time, the right of precedence; but it was at last decided in 
favor of Bremen, to which church Hamburgh ceded the title of 
Metropolitan. 

Tiie Danes kept possession of Stonnar ancf the city of Ham¬ 
burgh. The inhabitants ill supported a foreign yoke, and made 
some proposals to Adolphus ill. who was so well satisfied 
in his retreat, that he rclmcd to try his fortufhc anew. The Em¬ 
peror, Otho IV. appeared before the city with his army, 
in 1215, w'hen the citizens received him with open arms, and 
swore allegiance to the empire, from which, they declared, they 
had been forcibly separated. It is for this reason, they, to this 
day* call themselves the immediate subjec ts of the empire. No 
sootier was the emperor departed, than AValdemar, King of Den¬ 
mark, besieged the city, which at first made a vigorous resist¬ 
ance, but at length was forced to capitulate. Waldemar did not 
observe 4 the articles of capitulation, but beloved with great can- 
city, and sold the city for ever to Albert, Count of Orkununde, 
for seven hundred silver marks: but IValdcmar being made .pri¬ 
soner by Ilemv, Count of Sc hwerin, Adolphus IV. the son of 
Adolphus 111. Count of Seim wenbdurg, endeavoured to recove* 
the inheritance of his forefathers. 

Albert begun his reign by gaining the affections of his new 
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subjects whom he governed with great mildn&s, and permitted 
enjoy all the privileges granted them by the emperors, 
Dukes of Saxony* and Counts of Schawenbourgh his predecessors; 
but when he perceived that Adolphus was supported in his 
claims by Gerard, Archbishop of Bremen, and Henry, Count of 
Schwerin, he was determined to make the most he ^osEibly 
could of a possession which he found himself unable to**retain. 
He therefore sold to the city of . Hamburgh, for fifteen hundred 
•siver marks, those claims which he had purchased from the King 
of Denmark; and having received the above-mentioned sum, 
immediately declared the city free and independent. He then 
marched against Adolphus,, whom he look prisoner, and again 
possessed himself of Holstein, Wagric, and Stormar. 

He also returned to Hamburgh, and confirmed all the privi¬ 
leges granted by his predecessors. His first care was to destroy 
every fortress in the neighbourhood of tffet city, which had been 
erected by the King of Denmark, to serve as a cheek to the citi¬ 
zens ; among the number, was the fortress of Schifbeck, some of 
the ruins of which remain to this day. The posterity of this 
count kept.possession of Hamburgh, and that part of the country, 
till the death of Adolphus VIII. the last Count of Holstein 
.of the house of Sclmwcnbouig, ; who died in the year 1459. 

Adolphus VIII. had a sister named TIedwigc, who married 
Theodoric Fortunatus, Count of Oldenburg. By her he had three 
sons, the eldest of ^iom, Christian, became King of Denmark 
in 1448, King of Norway in 1450, and King of Sweden in 1458. 

There still existed in Westphalia, Otlio of Schawenbourg, who 
was undoubtedly the next heir to Adolphus: but the King of 


^ypnniark induced him to sell his right of succession; after which, 
he proceeded to Hamburgh, winch promised to submit to his. 


authority. He then insisted that the citizens should take an 
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oath of allegiance, but this they refused, alleging, that iiAad never 
bene demanded of them by his predecessors. Things, therefore, 
continued as formerly, and Zeyler (Infer Saxon Tojsogr. page 
127) says, that they only promised him obedience on condition 
that the city should enjoy all it’s usual privileges, and that he 
would maintain their commerce both by sea and by land. His 
• sucessors endeavoured once more to obtain the said oath, but the 
citizens constantly refused to take it; and only acknowleged 
them as under the emperor and empire; and without prejudice 
to the liberties granted to the city by them. During the life¬ 
time of Christian HI. the imjierial fiscal laid claim to Ham¬ 
burgh as an imperial city. The cause was tried in the chamber 
of the empire, but this did not prevent the city from acknow- 
leging Christian IV. in 1603; and afterwards Duke John 
Adolphus, of Schleswig and Holstein, to neither of whom they 
took the oath. The Finperor, Rodolphus II. together with 
the empire, pardoned this conduct; though Maximillian the 
First, in the year 1.310, at the diet of Augsburg, had declared 
Hamburgh to be a free imperial city ; and though the house of 
Holstein had been sent to the chamber of Spires to dispute their 
claim according to law’. 

The reception of the Dukes of Holstein, which they regard as 
an oatli taken to them of faith and homage, is merely a bond 
between the parties, w hich gives the Uamburghers a claim to the 
protection of the duke, since the city is governed by it’s own 
laws, and entirely independent of the said protectors*. 

In the first place, the magistrates of Hamburgh have full 
power in all affairs, both spiritual and temporal. 

2, They name the burgomasters and counsellors, who arc lively., 

* Milliner Polit. Hist, v. 6. p. 356. and sc,{. 

*V0L. I. ¥ 
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elected without either the consent or confirmation of the house 
of Holstein. 

3, T3tey confer the dignity of priesthood. 

4, They make statutes and regulations about every hing 
relative to the police. ' 

5 t They exercise publicly all sovereign jurisdiction.both in civil 
and criminal laws; they condemn and execute their Sentence 
both within and without the city ; and this without any appeal 
to, or revision by the court of Holstein ; acknowleging no supe¬ 
rior ifi this article but his imperial majesty, the aulic council, 
and the imperial chamber. 

6, They exclude or receive all burgesses at their pleasure. 

' 7» They dispose of all employments, and grant privileges. 

8, They regulate and impose taxes and contributions. 

9 f They raise troops and militia in their district. 

10, They make whatever treaties and alliances they please, 
without consulting the court of Holstein. . 

11, They do not employ the Duke of Holstein's troops in time 
of war. 

12,, They fortify the city, make use of their own artillery, have 
magazines, choose the commanding officers,.and indeed all the 
military. 

13, They have an exchequer, and the right of granting pass¬ 
ports ; in short, they do not render to'the house of Holstein any 
one duty as an acknowlegcment of sovereignty. 

Neither fhe pretensions of Denmark, nor the ambitious views 
of Prussia, were able, in the smallest degree, to affect the pros¬ 
perity and the independence of Hamburgh. The excellence of 
the laws, and the wisdom of the government, were such as insure 
peace, and make commerce flourish If we except the tumults, 
which followed, the disputes between the senate and the citizens. 
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in 1708 *, and tkdse fomented by the French -fy at i&c end of 
that same century, there are few cities which have enjoyed Mich 
perfect tranquillity. What lias made Hamburgh tif ritifcK great 
importance to the most considci-able powers ^ptorope, is it's 
having preserved a neutrality, which must ever beregarded as an 
inestimable, advantage to those princes who are engaged in con¬ 
tinual wars, and whose navigation being too weak to furnish a 
sufficient convoy for their merchantmen, must naturally have 
recourse to a neutral flag; and that of Hhmbugh has, hitherto, 
been almost always respected. During the hostilities between 
Franc e, Holland, and England, the geographical situation, and 
the superiority of the navy of the two last-mentioned countries, 
shut up the entrance of the German ocean, and prevented France 
from trading directly to the coasts. Even when peace wag con¬ 
cluded, that country was unable to recover it’s commerce, which 
remained in the possession of the neutral powers, who reaped the 
greatest advantages from what had accidentally fallen into their 
hands, to the detriment of the French nation. The shite of affairs, 
however, began at last to wear a different aspect, arid even the 
long-established neutrality of Hamburgh was no longer respect¬ 
ed ; since the nineteenth century commenced by presenting to the 

* Disputes took place between the senate and the citizens, which became very 
serious. A seditions priest, named Krumholz, increased the troubles by inflammatory 
sermons;'he*was taken up, and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The neigh¬ 
bouring sovereigns sent troops to preserve order," and the citizens, tired out with ihc-ir 
visit, made terms with the senate, and a reconciliation took place. This was effected 
by an imperial commission, which made such prudent arrangements, that uo material 
alteration has since taken place. 

t Hamburgh can never be said to have been really quiet since the beginning of the 
French revolution; but it would take up too much time to follow the said revolution 
in all it’s different variations, to enter morep ar.ticulurly into it's system of disorganization, 
to describe all it's vexations, and to enumerate how often it has asked alms of the Ham- 
burghers ; or, rather enforced it’s demands like a robber, with a pistol at the breast. 

# Al 2 
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world one of those extraordinary scenes, the fatal consequences 
of Which the actors were far from foreseeing would most probably 
fall on themselves. The Danes, conscious of their own weakness, 
had adopted politic and pacific system of the Ilamburghers. 
-They were convinced they could never reap any benefit 
from going to war; and took care to preserve the neutrality of 
their flag during all the successive feuds which had taken place 
between the most considerable powers of Europe. This conduct 
was attended with the'greatest; advantages to Norway, Zealand, 
and Holstein ; these provinces became the seats of industry and 
plenty; and Altona might even almost be called the rival of 
Hamburgh. 

The French, who had constantly treated all coalitions with the 
greatest contempt, and laughed at their ill-success, had no sooner 
made peace with Russia, than they formed one of their own; 
which was not attended with more brilliant consequences, than 
those they had so frequently derided. We must, however, so 
for do justice to the Danes, as to allow that they were very de¬ 
sirous to avoid entering into the coalition of the north; they .were, 
indeed, too sensible of the great advantage of tin ir neutrality, 
not to do every thinu’ in their power to preserve it. 

The Ilamburghers, having neither army nor nayv, had always 
flattered themselves that they should be able to remain at peace 
with all the world, and were tar from suspecting that they should 
he attacked by a neighlioring power; which, to use it’s own 
expressions, could not thusaet towards them, without committing 
•tfie oreatest outrasre against the law of nations. Such, I think, 
are nearly the terms employed by Denmark in the proclamations 
issued on the late expedition of the English to Zealand. 

A very slight sketch of the conduct of that government 
towards Hamburgh will be sufficient for the reader to ibrm 
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a judgement of the affair; and to perceive, that ^throughout 
the whole of the business, the Danes, by their actions* have 
passed the severest censures against themselves; since* at a mo¬ 
ment when the Hamburghcrs felt themselves in a state of perfect 
security, not having given the smallest provocation, these very 
Danes entered a free and independent territory, sword in hand, 
announcing to the magistrates, by their generals, that if they 
did not deliver up the keys of the city, it should be instantly 
bombatrded. On the gates being thrown open, they insisted on the 
' militants paying and quartering the very troops which had re¬ 
duced them to so humiliating a. situation. They sequestered all 
English property, and invested commissaries with the power of 
making merchants produce their books and examining their ac- 
compts ; a power, which must ever be considered as the greatest 
violation of the rights of merchants and citizens. In such a 
situation, what, must have become of Hamburgh, had not the 
death of the Emperor Paul; Lord Nelson’s attack on Copenha¬ 
gen ; the just representations of Mr. Parish ; envoy from Ham¬ 
burgh at the court of St. James’; he firmness of Lord Hawkos- 
bury, minister for foreign alfairs ; and the able conduct of Lord 
St. Helens, delivered her from her treacherous invaders? 

There is, however, every reason to belie\e that the Hamburgh- 
ers would have been more mild in their accusations against the 
Danish government, for having thus violated the rights ever 
respected amongst all civilized nations, had that government 
previously acquainted them that, it had not declared war till all 
means of conciliation had been vainly employed ; that it hoped 
they would not anavailingly expose themselves to the horrors of 
a siege; that tlic army, though forced for a short time to re¬ 
main in tlicir territories, should not lie at their ex pence ; that 
articles of all kinos should be paid for in ready money ; that no 
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contributions should be levied ; that private property, whether 
national or foreign, should be respected ; and that no one on any 
pretext whatever should be allowed to enter the houses of any 
merchant, whether an ally or otherwise, nor oblige him to 
Oliver up his papers^ Siccompt-books, &?.' 

We will now leave our reader to his own reflections on this 
extraordinary business, and conclude our summary account of 
Hamburgh, by saying that the French have not, as yet, altered 
the mode of government, laws, nor magistracy of that city. 
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The first Treaty of Commerce which took place at Hamburgh.-* 
Origin of the Hanseatic League. — Signification of the word 
Hanse.—Fundamental Act of the Hanseatic Confederation , 
where drawn up. — Increase of it’slower. — The four principal 
Comptoirs, established. — Their Police and Commerce. — Par¬ 
ticulars of the Comptoir of London —Constitution of the League. 
— It’s defects. — Brunswick severely punished for not submit¬ 
ting to the DccrCts of the General Assembly of the League — 
The Decline of the Teutonic Hanse. 

Hamburgh, as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
was for a long time a military port; and having been frequently- 
taken and plundered by the neighbouring powers, and by the 
barbarous northern nations, could never be regarded as a safe 
asylum for merchants ; since it is impossible for trade to flou¬ 
rish,or to be established on a firm foundation amidst the din of 
arms, or near the seat of warfare. 

The commercial alliances formed by Hamburgh, are but very 
little known before the treaty with the city of Lubeck, in 1241*: 

* See Lamb, Lebu. Ann. Hsmb. ad. An. 1164and 1240 de Thou. (list. Lib.51* 
the Pere Bam, Hist, d'Allen. Ann. 1164, 1253, 1256, 1273, Auder. Orig. of 
L'ooiraeice, ral. l, p. 151, l6l, too, 202, 212. 
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^inpq which time, Hamburgh has contracted others, not only with 
all the northern, but likewise the southern parts of Europe; and 
these, sometimes alone and independent, and sometimes jointly 
with the other Hanse towns. 

Though Hamburgh;only ranks second * ’among these towns, 
it frequently acts the principal part, is constantly attached to the 
Hanseatic confederation, and has, indeed, perpetuated it’s exist¬ 
ence; by wliich means the annals of one must necessarily be those 
of the other. It does not enter int o the plan of tills workto record 
the different wars in wliich the Hanse towns have been engaged, 
but merely to give a succinct account of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstaccs relative to their trade and to the principal factories 
where it flourished, with a recapitulation of the most important 
articles of which their commerce was composed. 

The first treaty •}• between Hamburgh and Lubeck was for 
the purpose of ensuring a. free communication both by land and 

* All public act* of the Hanseatic confederation began as follows, “ We the cities of 
Lubeck and Hamburgh, &c.” 

f The conditions of this treaty were, that the city of Hamburgh should dear the 
country of vagabonds and robbers between the river Trave and the city, uud prevent 
pirates from cruizing on the Elbe as far as the ocean ; that Hamburgh should puy 
half the expences of this undertaking; that every thing ivhieh might tend to the benefit 
of the two cities should be concerted in common ; and that their forces should always be. 
united to maintain their liberties and privileges. 

Tiie flanse-towns defeated the pirates, who infested the Baltic, in 1334, and inter¬ 
rupted the herring fishery. They also carried on a successful wai, in 1420, against the 
pirates, known in the history of the north by the name of Vitaliena or VU-tualiem, thus 
lulled from having supplied with victuals the Germans, besieged by the celebrated 
Queen Margaret, it, Stockholm and Wist ray. 

The same pirates became afterwards so powerful, that their alliance was sought by 
different n ations ; and the Hause-tmvns, after having profitted by their assistance against 
Queen Margaret, were obliged to sue to them humbly for peace. The Hambiughers, 
in 144H, pursued the Yitaliens, discovered tin it most secret lurking places, and forced 
them to give up Emden and other towns in East Fiietland, which, however, they were 
unable io keep long. About the year l$i!3, Lubeck and Hamburgh concerted toge- 
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water, between those cities and other parts of Europe. Having 
happily succeeded in their views, such advantages ensued, that 
other cities, being desirous of reaping the same benefits, joined 
Lubeck and Hamburgh ; and it was most probably to the success 
of this union,^tliat the Hanseatic league originally owed it's dif¬ 
ferent allies, and the augmentation of it's power. 

It is very difficult, to trace the origin of this league, which has 
frequently been confounded with the confederation ofthe German 
cities, consequently thought to be very remote, the fatter hav¬ 
ing existed a great length of time prior to the league. It is 
needless to enter into a subject of so very little importance ; l 
shall therefore merely say, that, according to the best authors *, 
the Teutonic Hansc was instituted during the hist twenty-five 
years of the thirteenth century. 

The assembly held at Cologne in 1364, though it may not be 
regarded as the first meeting which took place, was certainly the 
first of any importance, since the fundamental act ofthe Hanse¬ 
atic confederation j- was then drawn up, and the general title 
of IIame % given to it about that time. This word has bqgndif- 

tber a descant in West Friesland, where their troops razed the principal fortresses of 
the Vitaliens to ths ground ; but these pirates continued their depredations, and were 
never entirely destroyed till Ulrich de Orel hail was invested with East Friesland, as a 
county, by the emperor. 

* See Sartorin* and Mullet, Li». Hanse. p. iC. 

f This fundamental charter of the Hanseatic league, which did not tube plaice on it’s 
first institution, was not preserved with much care, since it is no where to be found at 
present. Mallet. Lig. Hanse, p. 27. 

J The true signification of this word has very much engaged the attention of the 
learned, and given rise to a variety of conjectures, Werdenhagen and De Thou derive 
it either from three words, an-der-see, that is to say, upon the sea; alluding to an asso¬ 
ciation of cities on the sea : or from an-gtel, signifying on the sea-shore. — Lembeeius 
Orig. Ilatnb. book ii. p. til. Anderson Orig. of Com. vot. i. p. 161 . Sastor and 
Mallet Lig. Hans. p, 27 , are of opinion that it comes from the German word Hants, in 
Latin Hanstr, signifying in low German, and the different dialects of that language. 
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fcventjy interpreted, but the true meaning seems to be what the 
English term corporation. 

The Teutonic Hanse was on it’s first institution much approved 
by the different sovereigns in Europe, who regarded it as a so¬ 
ciety formed to protect their merchandise, and "las a banking- 
house, always ready to furnish them with money ; they were, 
therefore, easily induced to permit such an establishment in their 
several dominions *. Even the empire, so jealous of it's consti¬ 
tution, that no association f was allowed to be formed within it’s 
limits, which could in any degree strike at it’s prerogatives, per¬ 
mitted this institution; and though the emperors did not abso¬ 
lutely acknowlege it, they, never expressly contested it’s claim 
as a sovereign independent power, nor it’s right to contract alli¬ 
ances, declare war, Sec. 

Whenever the Hanseatic league had occasion to address the 
emperor, it was always in the most submissive terms, giving him 
the title of our king, our gracious sovereign; and the maritime 
towns in Germany being very distant from the possessions of 
those prinecs who usually filled the imperial throne, and far rc- 


what the English call corporation, which is a society or company of people engaged ia any 
trade, or branch of industry. Hans, in Latin Hans a: is employed in thut sense (Bee And. 
Orig. i.f Com.) in King Jolai of England’s charters to several English towns, particularly 
to \ ork city, and to Dunwidi, in Suffolk, in the year 1199 , viz. u society or corporation 
nutted for their joint benefit. Mallet, in the above-mentioned book, says, that the word 
kanse came originally from hand,v,\itch is employed generally in all the northern languages 
in the same sense, and may very well be taken as the symbol of an association: it is made 
use of in several antient charters, particularly in oue of Henry 111. King of Eng¬ 
land, in 1267, where it implies an association of merchants at Hamburgh, and Lubeck. 
consequently, it is notv generally understood in that sense. 

* i'i,e continu'd warfare in which the European princes were engaged till the ltilh 
>eutury, made the means of procuring money an affair of the greatest consequence. 

t Sec Golden Bull, ch. IS. Confedcraiiones et pacta, et cousuetudinem intro— 
due tarn reprobanius, et cxccrta scieutia irritamns. 
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moved from the theatre of war, disputes seldom feapjiened 
between them.; indeed, whenever the emperors took tip arms 
against the league, they were always unsuccessful, and their 
authority suffered in the contest * 

The Hanseatic league, on it’s first commencemenf, made choice 
of a protector, whose title and power were not of a nature to 
make him formidable; ttiis was the first grand master of the 
order of Christ -f*, and afterwards the masters of the Teutonic 
knights of Livonia. 

The Emperor, Charles IV. author of the celebrated Golden 
Bull, vainly endeavoured to be declared chief of the Hanseatic 
league. Mattered with the hope of success, he went in person 
to Lubeck, where the senate entertained him with great mag¬ 
nificence, but lie could obtain nothing more than empty homage. 
Many other sovereigns £ were ambitious of the same title, but 
their endeavours were equal!)' fruitless. Such, indeed, were the 
apprehensions of choosing a protector from among crowned heads, 
that after the suppression of the Teutonic knights of Livonia |}, 

* Particularly during tlic reign of the Emperor Sigismund. See Mallet Lig. liana, 
p. 157. 

t This order had but two great masters, being united to the Teutonic order in 1337. 
The knights, who composed the order of Christ, -were termed kuighta aword-bearers of 
Livonia, from the sword and red cross on their white mantles; this occasioned the mis¬ 
take of many authors, who gave the same title to the Teutonic knights, who succeeded 
them. See Anderson, Orig of Com. vol. i. p. ltii, and L’ Art de verifier lea Dates, 
tom. iii. p. 548. 

% The Kings of France, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Spain. See And. Orig* 
of Com. vol. i. p. 16 - 4 . 

|| See Andcr. Orig. of Com. p. lOi. This author dates the suppression in 1535, 
whereas it did not take place till 15fil, after the apostacy and defection of Gothard 
Kcttler, the last master of Livoniu, and first Duke of Courland, See FArt de verifier 
les Dates, vol. iii. p. 568. 
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Hie Hahsearics refused every proposal made on this subject, and 
elected another. 

■ The submissive and respectful language held by the league 
■towards the emperor was very much the same with that the 
ffcmsp towns^femploijfia towards their lords paramount, and the 
conduct of these towns towards the said lords tvatf likewise the 
sambas that of the league to the emperor; since both aelcnow- 
ieged that they owed them duty as their sovereign lords, ac¬ 
cording to law and justice, and both were very unmindful of such 
duty when circumstances induced them to act otherwise. 

The lords paramount, l>cing jealous of their authority, fre- 
* (juently molested the towns, and went to war with them ; the 
towns had then recourse to the league, which having a much 
superior force to any of those petty princes, peace was presently 
made, and the grievances of all under the protection of t he league 
as quickly redressed. So conscious were they of the advantage 
of such a support, that no means were left unemployed to ob¬ 
tain it; and from that moment the political and commercial 
relations of die Manse became very extensive; ami in so short a 
time, that it reflected the greatest honor on the heads,of the 
league, whilst it was very little to the credit of tine administration 
with whom they had to treat. 

The first hospital of the Teutonic order was formed with the 
sails of some Bremen and Lubeck vessels*, near St. John d’Aere; 


• The Christians having besieged Ptolemais, or St. John d’ Acre, in 11 <ty, some citi¬ 
zens of Bremen'and Lubeck, touched with compassion for the sufferings of such num¬ 
ber* o! sick and wounded Germans in the army of the Crusaders, contrived a tent, made 
of the sails of oueof their transports (termed coquets, cock-boats, and ropo or t oca iu 
Latin,) (Ducaugf. doss) which served as an hospital, where they received their infirm 
countrymen. L’Art de velifier les Dates voh iii. p. W8. 
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jAui the'first staples* of any consequence* in possesuoo of the 
Hansc, were in the ports belonging to that order. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century, some se^nvdn* be¬ 
longing to Bremen and Lubeck, first disco vered the mouth of the 
Dwina, where they founded a sort of colony, and formed con¬ 
nexions with the inhabitants of the banks of the river* which 
were soon extended from Livonia to Esthonia, and from thence, 
throughout the whole of Russia. About the end of the thirteenth 
century, the commercial agents of the Teutonic Iianse in that 
empire were sufficiently numerous to form a corporation* con¬ 
sisting of an alderman or autient, with lateral judges, to decide 
upon all disputes, without prejudice, however, to the right of 
appealing to the tribunals of Lubeck. A Comptoir * was soon 
established at Novogorod, which possessed great privileges. It 
was the source of many other institutions of the same nature, 
which regarded it as a model, and looked up to it for support -j\ 

. The principal articles of commerce of the republic of Great No¬ 
vogorod, and the vast neighbouring countries, were very much 
the same as at present. They consisted in skins, leather,fur, grain, 
timber, metals, honey, raw and wrought hemp, and wax. The 
demand for the latter was very great, owing to the vast profusion 
consumed in all the churches in Europe. 

The Hunseatics supplied all the western parts of Europe with 
these articles, particularly the ports of Flanders and England; 

* In Latin contorii i.c. eomptoirs, or vulgarly eantorcs, or general compting-houses. 

f Some authors regard the comptoir of Bergen us the most autient, {see Anderson One'. 
ofCom. rol. i. p. 3S<).) hut they do not affirm it very positively, making use of the re¬ 
pression it seems ; it is, therefore, unnecessary tocombut so vague an opinion. The act 
of foundation of the comptoir of Bergen was dated in 1445 j aud when that at Novngurod 
was destroyed by Iwau Vasilowite, in 14.94, Verdenhagen says, that the latter town 
had traded with the Hanse towns four hundred years; whilst De Thou [hook 51.) taki* 
off oue hundred years, and dates it’s origin in U7i. 
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frptR whence they brought back woollen doth, tin, jewels ,* and 
a variety of objects of luxury, winch were eagerly sought after, 
not only by the different princes and sovereigns in Russia, but 
by the numerous Boyards, very nearly equal in all respects to 
their masters. They had also a comptoir at Plcskow, and most, 
probably another at Moscow; but they were neither of them of 
such importance as that at Novogorod. 

Though the Hanseatics had never any eomptoirs in Sweden, 
they enjoyed too many privileges “f-, and carried on too extensive 
a trade in that kingdom, to be passed over in silence. Their prin¬ 
cipal staple was at Wisby, in the Isle of Gothland. This town is 
famous, not only for it’s riches,which induced Waldemar, King 
of Denmark, to pillage it, but for the wisdom of it’s maritime 
code, which has been adopted by many other nations;{;. The 
storehouses were filled with the produce of Sweden, viz. wood, 
iron, copper, skins, dried, smoked, and salted fish, train-oil, pitcli 
and tar. These were exchanged for salt, woollen and linen cloths, 
different sorts of stuffs, wine, beer, fruit, spices, and all kinds of 
utensils, furniture, and tools. 

The commerce betwixt Norway and the Iianse was much 
more extensive than with Sweden. One of the most flourishing 
eomptoirs was at Bergen ||, and the number of people employed 
in it’s service was so considerable, that a separate quarter, con¬ 
sisting of twenty-one great buildings, could scarcely contain them. 

• The town of Bruges furnished almost the whole of the jewels. 

t Especially in 1360, sec Mallet, Lig. Huns. p. 66. 

* See Anderson Orig of Coen. tom. i. p. 179* 

|| The - eople employed by the different towns of Hamburgh, Bremen, Rostock, 
Wismar, and Slralsuud, had their lodgings, offices, and storehouses in common, in the 
comptoir of Bergen, which was (bunded in the reign of Eric of Pomerania. The 
Emperor, Christopher of Bavaria, granted it a charter, expressing his approbation in 
i445, which year, may properly be regarded as that of it’s foundation. 
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An overseer was appointed in each of these buildings* who gave 
judgement upon the first, demand on the different causes which 
came before him ; above him was a council of merchant!, consist¬ 
ing of one or two aldermen, or antients,. and eighteen lateral 
judges. The alderman was elected at Liibeck, and sent from 
thence to reside five years at Bergen. In serious causes, a last 
appeal was allowed to be made to the directory of the league 
sitting at Lubcck. 

Bergen furnished the Hanseatics with leather, sJfins, furs, 
butter, wood, train-oil, whales, cod, and other fish from the more 
northern climates of Iceland, Greenland, the Faro, and the Ork¬ 
ney Islands. These were exchanged for the same articles as in 
Sweden, which gave up a great part of them to Norway. The 
profits arising from* salt alone were enormous, since it was of the 
greatest importance to a land of fishermen, w hose very existence 
depends upon salt-fish, which is almost their only food; and to the 
sale of which, they owe the whole.of their support. This trade 
with Denmark w as always joined with that of Norway, and very 
frequently with Sweden; but the articles composing it being 
very much of the same nature, it is needless to recapitulate them. 
The herring fishery, indeed, merits some observation, it being 
the branch of commerce the Ilanseatics were the most desirous 
of engrossing. Whilst this fish frequented the coasts of Po¬ 
merania, they had no dangerous rivals to fear: but when they 
shifted to those of Schonen, the case was different; for Denmark, 
which was then in possession of that Swedish province, disputed 
the fishery with great obstinacy, but with little success. For a 
long time it belonged exclusively to Lubcck, Hamburgh, Ros¬ 
tock, and VVismar, which alone had privileged markets in Scanner 


* This broach of commerce was entirely monopolized by the Hanseatics, 
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and Falsterbo, both towns in Schoncn; but after the peace con¬ 
cluded in 1370, by which Denmark became a province of the 
league, sittce no king could be elected without it’s approbation 
and consent, the same privileges granted to the four above-men¬ 
tioned towns were likewise granted to all the others belonging 
to the Iianse. An alderman, or magistrate, was appointed in 
common to maintain these numerous privileges. His place of 
residence, was at Malmoc at that time the most considerable and 
best situalbd town for the herring fishery in the province of Scho- 
nen. The Hanse towns alone had the right to have shops and 
huts on the coast, in which were contained every thing necessary 
tor fishing, salting, and selling herrings. This fishery was not 
subject to any duties, and, indeed, in every other branch of com¬ 
merce the league was more favored than the natives. The Han¬ 
seatic vessels transported the greatest part of their herrings 
to Flanders and Holland, from whence they were exported to 
all other catholic countries, inyvhich considerable quantities were, 
consumed. The intermediate situation of Flanders and Hol¬ 
land between the north and the south, the industry and in¬ 
genuity of the inhabitants, their direct correspondence with 
France and Spain, joined to the danger and length oi the voyage 
.on the coast of the last-mentioned countries, induced the Iian- 
seatics to shorten it as much as possible, by seldom going further 
than the entrance of the channel. They had a eomptoir at 
Bruges, and another at Antwerp, with storehouses at Ghent 
and Vpres; but the most important affairs were transacted at 
Bru ges, which contained sixty-eight trading companies, where 
the art of working in woollen, silk, gold, and silver, was brought 
to the greatest perfection. Commerce began to be so well un¬ 
derstood, that in 1310 an insurance office was established, and 
file regulations for Exchange were in full force:—Thus the 
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coniptoir of Bruges continued for a long time to be much the 
most productive of any of these institutions, all of which served, 
like so many canals, to transport the riches of the whojle of Eu¬ 
rope to the league. 

The factory of Bruges, or, as it was termed, “ the residence of 
the German merchants',” was governed in the same manner as the 
other establishments of the same nature; except, indeed, in tri¬ 
fling instances, when their different situations required some little 
restrictions. At one time this factory maintained three hundred 
merchants, reckoning both factors and journeymen. These were 
scattered about in different parts of the low countries, and were 
intrusted with the management of all the commercial affairs of 
the Hansc Towns. After having been thus employed for several 
successive years, they were removed from this situation, and ge¬ 
nerally appointed to the most eminent posts in the league. So 
long a residence amongst an enlightened nation, particularly jea¬ 
lous of it’s privileges, contributed greatly to form these men to 
business; they were indeed so able, that the directors and magis¬ 
trates were usually chosen from amongst them. 

A council, composed of six aldermen or antients, and eighteen 
counsellors, directed all the affairs of the coniptoir of Binges, to¬ 
gether with those transacted in the Belgie. It was, however, 
subordinate to the general councils sitting at Lubeck. The pre¬ 
sident was elected annually, and made oath, to submit himself to 
the statutes of the ihetory, and to cause them to be observed in 
tdl strictness, to the best of his live natural senses. 

This president, together with the judges lateral, tried all causes 
relative to their dependents, and pronounced upon them in the 
first instance; but if the offences were committed in the low 
countries, a national judge could alone take cognizance of 
them. 
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Binges was the principal place where the Iianseatics depo¬ 
sited the merchandizes they brought from Russia, from other 
northern countries, and from the eastern coast of the Baltic, such 
as wood, iron, pitch, tar, hemp, and linen cloth; articles so ne¬ 
cessary to seafaring people, and which they monopolized en¬ 
tirely. These they exchanged at the same place, for the beauti¬ 
ful tapestry manufactured in Flanders, for stuffs of every kind, 
jewels, and the different commodities brought from France, Por¬ 
tugal, Itafy, and the Levant, into that country. 

Several towns in Friesland and Holland entered at an early 
period into the Hanseatic confederation, to which they were a 
most useful acquisition. The first warlike preparations were 
made in their ports against Waldcmar, King of Denmark; (1864) 
but neither of tiiese provinces had, what was then termed a comp- 
toir, in any of their towns, nor had they any direct commerce 
with the Baltic, that branch belonging entirely to the north of 
Germany. France was in the same situation; her trade with 
the league being for a long time very trifling, and never having 
any factory, such as we have already described. Philip the 
Fair, indeed, towards the end of the thirteenth century, permit¬ 
ted the towns of Lubeek, Hamburgh, Riga, Wisby, and Wismar, 
to trade in his ports, on condition of paying the customary du¬ 
ties; but this commerce only consisted in the importation of salt- 
fish, herrings, &c. which was nearly counterbalanced by the ex¬ 
portation of salt; for as to wine,, it is scarcely worth mentioningj 
the northern nations giving a decided preference to Hock, Rhe- 
uish, kc. 

. The Hanseatic league was however acknowleged as a sovereign 
stalt by France, (1470) and an alliance proposed against England. 
Disputes afterwards took place between the league and Lewis XI., 
(1487) who terminated them by a treaty, which his son Charles 
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VIII. finally concluded. This treaty was, extremely favorable to 
the Hanseatics, since they were allowed by it the same treatment 
in France as the natives; to be judged with equal impartiality; 
to pay very moderate entrance duties; to be permitted the dispo¬ 
sal bf their property, and liberty to send it out of the kingdom; 
to quit it likewise themselves; and to bury their dead in conse¬ 
crated ground*. 

In short, should any new disputes take place betwixt France 
and the league, they were not to be decided by common law, 
but by a commission composed of the admiral and vice-admiral 
of France, the great baillif dc Rohan, the seneschals of Aquitaine, 
Pontliieu, and Lyons, with the governors of La Rochelle, Artois, 
and Boulogne-f-. This convention was the ground work of all 
the following ones %; and the articles on both sides being not par¬ 
ticularly mentioned, there is reason to believe they were very few 
in number, and mostly comprised in those already named. 

The commercial correspondence between the Hanseatics and 


* “ What could possibly have given rise to such a condition being demanded ? His¬ 
tory does not inform ussays Mallet. (Lig. Hans.)—It appears extraordinary, that 
this celebrated author should be ignorant that formerly all church-yards were regarded 
os holy ground, in which none but the faithful were suffered to be interred; and the 
Osterlings were the last people in .Europe who embraced the Christian religion. The 
word Osterlingis derived from Oil , which signifies the east, and from see the sea; Ost 
see is therefore used for the Baltic sea. 

■f For this convention, see Dumuut Corps. Dipl. tom. iii. p. 2. 

$ The kings of l 7 ranee have at different times made treuties with the league. There 
are acts extant in favor of this confederation. One in I53(i, during the reign of Francis 
I.; another in 155‘i, in that of Henry II.; a third in 1604. in that of Henry IV.; and a 
fourth, in 1 (>55, in the reign of Lewis XIV. But the treaty which settled the commerce 
between France uml the Hunse Towns, when reduced to the three cities of Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, anti Bremen, upon the best and surest foundation, was concluded in the year 
171b. Anderson not having mentioned it, we purpose supplying that deficiency in the 
Appendix. 
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Spain and Portugal, is but little known, and most, probably was, 
for a long time, very trifling. During the reign of John III. it 
was entirely interrupted, and that at a time when it appeared to 
have been of much more importance, since that monarch confis¬ 
cated at once eighty-four of their vessels; (1441) upon which the 
comptoir of Bruges issued out orders to make reprisals, and to 
shut out the Spaniards from all the ports in the low countries. 
'Phis misunderstanding lasted till the reign of Philip II. (1551) who 
put an end to it, by a treaty greatly in favor of the Ilanseatics. 
Some of the articles of this treaty, though of so remote a date, 
were the foundation of the privileges enjoyed by the three cities 
which are now termed the Jianse Towns. 

The commerce with Italy and the Levant was entirely engross¬ 
ed by Venice, Genoa, and Tuscany, and was carried on imme¬ 
diately with Germany and the low countries, through Augsburg, 
Nuremberg, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Swabia, and Bavaria, in 
order to consolidate it as much as possible, a league was formed 
in the thirteenth century between the free imperial cities on the 
Rhine, and Upper Germany*. This was composed of about 
sixty towns, anti bore a strong resemblance to the Hanseatic con- 
federaev; indeed the constitution was very much the same, since 
it equally tended to insure the exportation of goods from the 
Levant and Italy. Nothing appears easier than the union of 
these two leagues, which, however, never took place; they were 
indeed prejudicial to each other: for no sooner had the one ren¬ 
dered travelling through the interior of Germany safe, than the 
protection of the other became less necessary: consequently the 
did rent n>\\ ns were also less eager to form anv association. The 
commercial connexion between England and the Hanseatic 


* S«- Audti-on Or;*', of Com. tom. i. [>. 
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league was very antient, and of great importance*. It perhaps 
was more easy to form than any other; since, gome centuries be¬ 
fore, the Angles and Saxons, who conquered that country, and 
who reigned over it, came from Lower Saxony and the adjacent 
provinces. 

. Towards the middle of the twelfth century, Henry II., of Eng¬ 
land, had taken the Lub'cckers, and indeed all the German navi¬ 
gators, under his protection. King John, in the thirteenth 
century, had granted them permission to trade in his dominions; 
and Henry 111. insured to the Hanseatic league all those immu¬ 
nities and privileges which it enjoyed, with scarcely any abate¬ 
ment during the space of three hundred years f. The principal 
eomptoir in London, was in Thai.ics-Stree t, on the right bank of 
the river, where there was a fine and spacious quay, very conve¬ 
nient for trade. Here was an antient building, called the Guild¬ 
hall of the Germans -which, being not suflicientlv roomy for the 
increased commerce of the Hanseuties, they enlarged the inclo¬ 
sures, added to the warehouses, and built new dwelling-houses. 

* The Hnnscatics were commonly culled Estcrlings in England; that is to say, men of 
the east, their country being to the east of Great-Britnin. Mallet (l.ig. Hans. p. SJ.) adds, 
that it. being usually stipulated in all stales, that the payments should be made in the 
coin of the east country, or the easterliugs, it is very probable the expression of pound 
sterling came originally from that term. 

f See Vendenhugen, l.amhecius, Dc Thou, and Anderson. Those authors do not 
agree about the yeur when this grant took place. Some asserting that it was in 1250, 
and others in 12Cti. This last opinion seems the'most probable. The charter given by 
Henry 111. is not quoted by mi) of these authors: if it be still in existence, it must be 
either in thearebives of I.ubeck or of Hamburgh, l.amhecius is the only one who takes 
notice of a charter dated the 9th of November, in the 44th year of the reign of 
Ilenry Ilf 

} See Anderson Orig. of Coni. torn. i. p. 228 . Cilltahlu Teutonirum, i. r. Guild¬ 
hall of the Germans. This ijtiarter was appropriated to the first towns in Germany 
which had any commercial relations wi.li England, long before the establishment of the 
Hanseatic league. 
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They were so prodigal of their gold, that, they induced the differ¬ 
ent kings of Emrlund to grant them fresh privileges, which did 
not always meet with the approbation of the parliament and the 
city of London: consequently tlie.se two bodies frequently dis¬ 
puted the validity of the grants, and endeavoured to prevent their 
fulfilment. 

The acts of piracy in which the English indulged against, the 
Hanseatic vessels, and which were neither punished nor discon¬ 
tinued, occasioned the strongest remonstrances on the part of <hc 
league*. These were followed by an obstinate and bloody war, 
in wliich the Hanseatics were joined by the Danes. No sooner 
was it declared, than the English took possession of the comptoir 
of London, and hanged all the people employed in it, excepting 
the natives of the city of Cologne, with which England continued 
at peace. 

Some English vessels being taken in the Sound, sixty belong¬ 
ing to the enemy underwent the same late. Hostilities were not 
confined to bare reprisals; the Hanseatics at tackl'd the coasts of 
Grcnt-Britain, made frequent descents, committed great depre¬ 
dations in the. maritime provinces, and carried oil' the miserable 
inhabitants, whom they hanged at the masts of their vessels. 

The English being thus attacked at home, and perceiving their 
commerce nearly ruined, addressed themselves to the celebrated 
Duke of Burgundy, Charles the Bold,(1474) and implored his me¬ 
diation with the Hanseatics; who, wishing to keep fair with a sove¬ 
reign, in whose, dominions were some of their richest establish¬ 
ments, consented to his demand with a good grace. Utrecht 


* Thecitvof Luberl; burnt forth with such violence, and emplm <-i! >ucli (limits, 
-that Henry IV., in a letter addressed to the city oi'Cologne, complained of the pride ami 
insolence of the inhabitant*. (Proterviu et Elatus Animus Lubeceusinm.) 
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vus made choice of by this prince to hold an assembly, where the 
nt eras Is of the contending parties should be discussed. It was 
■ere decided, that the English should be allowed to trade in the 
hdtic, and to the ports of Danlzick and Prussia, whilst the Han? 
eatics were not only confirmed in all their anticut privileges, but 
•ranted new ones. For instance, should any difficulties arise for 
' he future, they should no longer be considered as within the ju¬ 
risdiction of the English admiralty court.. It. was also settled 
that when any privileges should be granted to the Hanseaties, 
either By the king or the chancellor, they should be immediately 
published in all the different ports; and if any officer attempted 
to oppose them, he should be immediately brought before a court 
of justice. At the same time they were put in full possession of" 
a great tract of ground in London, Boston, and Lynn, where 
they were allowed to erect new buildings, to take down old ones,, 
and to dispose of every thing within this space; and that with¬ 
out being subject to any superior authority, or additional tax. 
Edward IV., by the same treaty, engages not to allow any other 
foreigners to partake of these privileges; and the Hanseaties bind 
themselves, that none but those persons employed in their ser¬ 
vice shall be suffered to enjoy them. The city of London gave 
them up the gate called Bishop’s gate*, on condition, that if 
London should at any time be besieged by an enemy, they should 
be at one third of the expense of guarding and defending the said 
gate, which they were likewise bound to keep in repair. In 
short, the city of London solemnly promised to conform, in the 

* See James Howell’s Loudiuopolis, p. 98. It appears that the league of the Ger¬ 
manic cities had formerly occupied the same gate, and upon the same conditions; since 
in the teuth year of Edward the First’s reign, they wer^ obliged to furuish iilO marks, 
(4201. sterling,) for the repairs of the said gate. 
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strictest; manner, to the above articles, and also to several others 
too tedious to recapitulate. 

Tlie tract of ground granted to the Hanseatics by Edward 1Y. 
in the treaty of Utrecht, was termed the Steel Yard*. This 
place, and indeed every building belonging to the eomptoir, was 
surrounded by a strong, high wall; all persons employed by the 
league, residing within this inclosiire, and were under as strict a 
discipline as a friar in his cell, eating in common, and being con¬ 
demned to a state of celibacy. 

An alderman, two lateral judges, and nine counsellors, had the 
entire direction of the factory. A council sat cwrv week, com¬ 
posed of these twelve personages; in which they deliberated on 
the interest, operations, and plans of the eomptoir, and decided 
any disputes which might possibly arise. 

The principal people employed in the different function* of the 
league, and their officers deputed from it to the eompti rot’ Lon¬ 
don, were divided into three classes. The first v. as formed of 
those from the cities of Cologne, (iuclderlaml, ami the cast of 
the Rhine. The second from Westphalia, the country of Berg, 
the Lower Rhine, Lower Saxon', and Ynmluliu. And the third 
consisted of the dwpmies ifom Prussia, I .com ■ ., and the Swed- 
isli island of Gothland. By whi< h menu*, wry country which 
formed a part of the league, had it s representatives in the comp- 
loir of England. 

Each of these classes elected four deputies liom amongst them- 


* Lanibenus calls it ,»/«»•/ wh.ch is only a fontrii'-i i»*i» of sluplr hojf ; that is., :i 
general rt!ci[itaf.'li.'I'm all Kiwis of mercliandin . ()n<;.i>i'( imi iwn. i. p. .Mal¬ 
let, (in his Lip. Ham../ p. **7<», say* tin- KXprr*-'ioii slnl lanio must |>:olml>lv from 

iteel; because it was in 1 1 ,:s piece that tin- Hanseatic*. ilijir,sited the wrought and uti- 
wrought iron which they brought from tie duh ;cia northern countries. 
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solves, on the hist day of every year: and a president, with three 
judges lateral, were chosen by private scrutiny, from the twelve 
elected. These did not. enter into office till they had sworn to 
maintain, to the utmost of their power, the regulations, customs, 
rights, privileges, and liberties of the. league in England; to ad¬ 
minister justice with the strictest impartiality to all under their 
jurisdiction, whether rich or poor; and that both in London, and 
all oilier towns in England and Scotland*, the ports of which 
‘W4iV'^t’recjuciited by their vessels. 

A general assembly was held annually, at which the statutes 
and privileges of the Hanseatic confederacy were publicly read. 
The principle of these regulations was to monopolize the com¬ 
merce of the nation in which the factory w as established j~. This 
assembly, and indeed all others of the same nature, was subject 
to the general assembly of the league, to which appeals might be 
made after the decrees were pronounced. 

The exportation trade of the llanscatics with England, con¬ 
sisted principally in leather, tin, unwrought wool, and particu¬ 
larly m cloth before it was prepared or dyed. This they sent 
into their own states, and stii! more frequently into Flanders, 
where it was colored and stitfened ready for sale. As to the 
imnortation commerce, it was very much the same as that with 
Holland and the low countries. 

The establishment of these comptoirs caused so much jealousy 
among the. natives, that the people employed, and the merchan¬ 
dise contained in them, were, far from beinsj secure. This in- 


* The 1 Linseutics hud no privileged comptoir in Scotland ; but their vessels traded 
aitli that country. This r<iiutncrrt was almost entirely engrossed hv the town of Bre¬ 
men ; bill, it was frequently interrupted by piracies, und other hostilities. 

f A stutule made in I I I;, prohibited the exportation of English merchandize in any 
other vessels but those belonging to the kagua. 
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duccd the league to request permission to fortify them, and their 
petition was soon granted by government, which frequently 
stood in need of their riches and assistance. By this means the 
comptoirs were insured from all insult; and they were also al¬ 
lowed an independent civil government of their own, not subject 
to the common law of the different countries in which they were 
situated. 

To prevent the natives from complaining of such an extraordi¬ 
nary privilege, and so distinguished a mark of favor, the Haem¬ 
atics established such a severe discipline in these fortificcfcJois- 
ters, that it is inconceivable that any agents could be found, 
willing to submit to it. Few monasteries were so strict, for 
they were not only forbidden to marry, but were not allowed the 
smallest communication with the inhabitants; neither were they 
suffered to sleep out of the inclosure, or to divulge any thing re¬ 
lative to the affairs in which they Mere employed, in some of 
these comptoirs, particularly at Bergen, the trials they under¬ 
went before they were received were of such a nature that it is 
surprising they should enter inlo the imagination of a human 
being, and still more incredible that any one diould consent to 
undergo them. These trials were termed p/m. s, ;i soft appella¬ 
tion, which could not, however, deaden the feelings of the suf¬ 
ferers. There were more than thirty in number, but the three 
principal ones were, smoke, water, and the scourge; these were 
exercised with such severity, that the candidates sometimes sunk 
under the operation. The inhabitants of Bergen were present 
at tlu-sc barbarous experiments: and the instant they were an- 
noum . <1, they repaired to the spot with as much eagerness, and 
in as gicn; crowds, as if they were going to witness the most in¬ 
teresting show. Not satisfied with being merely spectators, they 
usually accompanied the groans and screams of the sufferers with 
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music, and formed a concert, of cries with these unfortunate 
wretches. 

This cruel ceremony over, <’i herald, or rather a kind of buffoon, 
made his appearance, and pronounced .with a loud voice, a prayer, 
that the noble custom of trials might never be abolished, and that, 
for the honor and prosperity of the commerce of the, Hanseatic 
comptoir, it might always be held in veneration. . 

Such, during many centuries, were the commercial establish¬ 
ment formed bv the league. It was particularly essential that 
they should 1x5 preserved in the libnsc Towns, in which licither 
arts nor trades of any kind had been brought to much perfection. 
Their manufactures of stuffs were in h state of infancy when com¬ 
pared to those of the Low Countries; ami their coarse doths were 
likewise very much inferior*: they were therefore obliged" to 
buy those articles in Flanders and Fmgland, and Germany fur¬ 
nished them with Rhenish wine, beer (at that time esteemed the 
best in Europe), grain, (lower, malt, So*&n and West phalia linen, 
with some few metals and minerals. These articles, however, 
were very inconsiderable, when compared with the produce of 
the commerce they carried on exclusively with the three northern 
kingdoms, and the other vast regions to the north-east of Europe. 
It was indeed owing to the different branches of this immense 
commerce, that the ll^pscuties bought every thing necessary, not 
only lor the maintenance of their own navy, hut for that of other 
nations, at a low price. Tin y also purchased, at a very cheap 
rate, wax. tallow, potash, leathers, furs, and tin* produce of the 
great and small fisheries on the. coasts of Sehonen, Norway, 
Lapland, Iceland, Greenland, &c. These different articles were 

* The art o!' manufacturing line cloths, unit other stuffs, employed in objects of lux- 
wry, which the Flemish refugees had introduced into Germany, had never been brought 
to^ny degree of perfection in the maritime towns in the north uf Furope, 
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still more profitable, because they were always shipped on board 
the vessels belonging to the Ilansc towns, and no others were per¬ 
mitted to bring back those for vrliieh they were exchanged. 

The riches produced bv such great commercial connexions, 
raised the power ol’the league to so high a degree of prosperity, 
and it became so formidable, that it declared war against sove¬ 
reigns, disposed at pleasure of their crowns, and insisted on the 
hardest and most humiliating conditions from those princes 
w hom it supported or placed on the throne *. Such an aj?^ •' “ . 
authority disgraced the. vie topes of the Ilanseaties, and would 
have accelerated their ruin even if the league had not contained 
in itself a destructive principle, which must necessarily pre\ent 
it’s enjoying either a solid or lasting power. The situation of the 
different towns which composed it, and which were distributed 
over a space of many thousand leagues, without any fixed place 
of meeting for debates, occasioned many difficulties. Cologne 
expected the preference^ because the fundamental act of the 
league was drawn up in that city: it thcreibre disputed the point 
most vehemently with Lubcck, to which pre-eminence had been 
granted, not only on account of it ’s opulence and ad\ autageous 
situation, but because custom had intitled it the Capital from the 
commencement of the Hanseatic confederacy. Thai city con¬ 
tained the archives and all the public offices of the league, toge¬ 
ther with its correspondence, both public and private. The 
congresses were held there in large magnificent apartments, in 
which the foreign ministers had their audience. All assemblies, 
both general and particular, were convoked Ifom Lubeck. One 
of the ourgomasters acted as president on these occasions, having, 

* Among these princes, Waldemar, King of Denmark, preserved his crown on con¬ 
dition that, for the future, he should hold it from the league, and that his successors 
should not ascend the throne without it’s consent. 
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on his right inuid, a deputy from Hamburgh, and, on his left, one 
from Cologne. Particular circumstances have, indeed, some¬ 
times caused the removal of the general congress from Lubeck, 
and several have been held at Hamburgh, Bremen, Luncburgh, 
&c.* 

It does not appear that thcLubcekers were always very jealous 
of their prerogative, since they offered to give up the management 
of the a flairs of the league to Cologne ; but the rest oftheHanse 
« >.s... having refused their consent to this measure, Cologne gave 
up all her pretensions, and no other town has ever since made 
any new ones. 

The Hanseatic league certainly ‘labored under a very great 
disadvantage in not having a fixed seat of power, where an 
armed force might at all times be maintained, sufficient to awe 
an enemy; where a general rendezvous might be held for all the 
protectors of the league, who might tight under the same banners; 
and where such engagements might be Altered into, as would pre¬ 
vent any of the members from deserting in time of war,or disobey¬ 
ing in time of peace ; and such an union be established between 


* The most celebrated congress was held in 153G, at Hamburgh, at which was signed 
the peace called by that name, which terminated the long war between the King 
of Denmark and the Lubeekers. This war was tirst caused by the senate of Denmark 
having refused to shut out the Dutch from the Svund. George M'allenwer, first magis¬ 
trate of Lubeck, uud tneyer-coimnundant of the troops belonging to that town, distin¬ 
guished themselves particularly on the occasion ; the latter had formerly been a lock¬ 
smith at Hamburgh. These men, after having changed the constitution of Lubeck, 
after having been idolised bv the inhabitants, whom they had drawn into a war which at 
first was generally applauded, were afterwards punished with death, when it was 
discovered that their intrigues and their military achievements were not crowned with 
the promised success. During this war, the Lubeekers made an offer of the crown of 
Denmark to Flenry V 111. of Euglaud, to be disposed of at his pleasure, and (see Cartes 
vol. iii. p. 1 -J 7 .) received Considerable «uins of money from that ppnee. It also appears 
(see Mallet Lig. Hans. p. vi.’/.j that they offered it equally to Francis, 1. King of France. 
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the cities, that every one enjoying the sa ne jiriviU ^es, and partak¬ 
ing of the same benefits, might hold the same employments, and 
be exposed to the same dangers. The league was not only destitute 
of the first principles which strontium the foundation of all poli- 
litical bodies, but deprived of those secondary supports so indis¬ 
pensably necessary to confirm the constitution ; since the mutual 
engagements, made to protect the liberties of some of the Hanse 
towns were not generally made by the rest*. The treaties between 
many of the cities ^ad nothing in common with the others^ t^cy 
differed, likewise, with those made from foreign powers, and the 
smaller towns were always sacrificed & the interest of the more 
considerable ones. The manner of collecting the votes in a con¬ 
gress w’as never exactly determined. Sometimes a majority was 
alone required; at others a perfect unanimity was insisted upon. 
Neither the number nor the condition of the deputies were ascer¬ 
tained; by which means the congress was composed, indiscrimi¬ 
nately, of ecclesiastics, lawyers, magistrates, and merchants. 
Extraordinary as it may appear, the general assembly held in 
1418, was the very first which comprised every part, and all the 
circles of the league*. It was in this assembly that the towns 
engaged themselves to procure the glory of (it >d, and to maintain 
peace in the cities and throughout the country; and that against 
all and everyone, the emperor alone excepted, reserving in the 
same manner what each of the confederates owed to his legitimate 
lord paramount, in honor and in justice. 

A former assembly, indeed, had been held, (137'!) in which a 
state >f defence had been regulated m cast of attack; a matricu- 


* There has flever been a single instanr-r «! a war undertaken by the whole of the 
league, to avenge the quarrel of any one purtu ul?> town, 
f See Sartonun, tom. ii. j». 11, fcc. and Mullet, j>. 101 . 
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lar book or register* made out to ascertain the quota of men and 

* Sec Anderson, p. 35(i, 357. Werdenhagen, the historian of the Hanseatic league* 
gives in his second volume, part iv. chap. xxvi. p. 8.9. the following catalogue; to 
which he annexes the annual quota of each city and town to the public stock or expence. 


Imperial Dollars . 


Lubcca . 


» 

Lubeck 

. 

m 


too 

Colonia 


m 

Cologne ... 

• 

m 


IOO 

Brema 



Bremen - - 

- 


m 

60 

V —■'nirgum 



Hamburgh - 

• 

• 


80 

Rostochiuin 


m 

Rostock, in the dutcliy of Mecklenburg 


m 

50 

Straelsunda, 


m 

Stralsund, in Pomerania 

- 

m 

w 

50 

Wismaria - 


m 

Wismar, in the dutch} of Mecklenburg 

m 


25 

Mugdoburgum 



Magdeburg -/■- 

- 

m 


40 

Brunsviga - 



Brunswick ... 

- 

m 


50 

Tlantisrum - 



Dantzick ... 

■ 

m 


80 

Liincliiirguin 



Lunenburg ... 

m 

m 


60 

Stetinum 



Stetin, the capital of Pomerania 




40 

tirvpliisuiililu 



Grvpeswabl, in Pomerania - 




25 

Hildesiicuiiuiu 



Hildeslnim ... 




30 

Cioslariu 



Goslai, m the dutcliy of Brunswick 


m 

• 

30 

Cottiuga 



Gottingen, in the dutchy of Brunswick 

m 

m 

30 

Eiinbecca - 



r.im-.irk, in the dutchy of Brunswick 


m 


10 

I faunveru - 



Hanover ... 


m 

m 

25 

llumela 



Ilamclin, in the dutcliy of Brunswick 


m 

m 

20 

Cnlliergii 



Coleberg, in Point rania 



m 

»5 

Stargarda - 



Sturgurd, in Pomerania 




25 

Anclamiiii - 



Aiiclam, in Pomerania 




18 

Stada - 



Stadeu, iu the dutch}' of Bremen 




20 

Box teh tula - 



Buxtehude, in the dut< li> of Bienieu 




20 

Golmivia 



Golnaw, in the dut(li\ of Pomerania 




S 

Thorium 



Thorne, iv Polish Prussia 




20 

Klbitiga 



Filling, 111 Polish Prussia 




20 

Kouingsbiirga 



koiiingslnug, the capit.d of Rraudetlhurg, Prussia 


60 

Braunsticigu 


m 

Braiinsberg, in Polish Prussia 


- 


HQ 

11 ga - ’ - 



Capital of Livonia - * 


- 

- 

SO 

llevila 



Bel el, in Livonia 


m 

- 

so 

Dorpaium - 


P» 

Dorpl, 111 l.ivouiU 


- 

- 

20 

Parmivin *■ 


m 

rarnavv or Pcrunw, in Livonia 


m 

MS. 

20 
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money to he furnished by each city; and capital punishments 
denounced against delinquents; but proper measures had not 
been taken to carry their plans into execution. The great 


Culmenuin - 

• 


Culm, in Polish Prussia <* 

* 

9 

10 

Neouiagium 

m 

m 

*• itniguen, in Guelderlaud - 

■ 

m 

35 

Davantria - 

m 

m 

leaver.ter, in Overyssel - 

• 

m 

5(1 

Campenum 

m 

m 

Campon, in Overvssel - « 

*r 

m 

4(1 

Schwolla - 

m 

m 

Swoll, in Overyssel - • 

at 

m 

23 

Zutphania - 

m 

m 

Zutphen, in Guelderlaud • 

m 

m 

-21L 

Arnhemia - 

m 

m 

Arnheim, in GueldeHand • 

■ 

9 “ 

30 

Bommelia - 

m 

m 

Bominel, in Guelderlaud • 

• 


10 

Thiela • 

m 

■ 

Tiel, in Guelderlaud ■ 

• 

• 

10 

Hardewicum 

m 

as 

Ilanlerwick, in Guelderland - 

m 

m 

30 

Duisburgum 

m 

m 

Duisburg, in the dutchy of Clevea 

m 

m 

20 

Staveira 

m 

m 

Stavern, in Friesland • 

m 

m 

3 5 

Grouinga - 

m 

m 

Groningen, ditto, since a distinct province 

w 

35 

Bolswerda - 

m 

• 

Bolswerd, in Friesland 


m 

30 

Kuremunda 

m 

m 

Kuremondc, in Guelderland 


» 

25 

Venloa 

• 

m 

Venloo, in Gueldcrluud • 


m 

20 

Emericum - 

m 

m 

■Emmerick, in the dutchy of Cleves. 



30 

Osnabruga - 

m 

m 

Osnaburg, in Westphalia - 


• 

30 

Susatum 

m 

m 

Soest, in Westphalia - - 


m 

3.5 

Tremonia * 

m 

m 

Dortemunde, in Westphalia « 


■ 

30 

Monasterium 

m 

» 

Munster, in Westphalia 



40 

Vesalia 

m 


Wesel, in the dutchy of Cleves 



3(1 

Minda 

» 

m 

Mindcn, in Westphalia 



30 

Paderborna 

• 

m 

Paderborn, in Westphalia - 


a 

20 

Hervorda • 

■ 

• 

Hervnrden, in Westphalia « 


m 

15 

Lemgovia - 

• 

v 

Lemgmv, in Westphalia • 


» 

15 

Lippestadium 

m 


Lipstadt, in Westphalia - 


m 

10 

Unna - - 

a 


Unnu, in W'estphalia • 



2(1 

I lamina 

■ 


Hatum, in Westphalia 



25 

Warbergum 

• 

m 

Warherg, in Westphalia 



15 

Bilefelu.. 

m 

m 

Biel field, in Westphalia 



10 


In all, sixtj-four cities and towns, whose annual contributions were two thousand and 
sixty-nineriollars for the common and ordinary expence of this confederacy; such as the 
salaries of necessary officers, charge of their general meetings, &c. 
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cities* contrived to avoid taking a part in wars against those so¬ 
vereigns with whom they had any particular convention ; and 
they made a jest of the threats of the others, from the jierfect 
conviction that their importance and great riches must ever in¬ 
sure their safety. Sb many forms were necessary before any re¬ 
lief hould be obtained from the league, that it generally came too 
late to produce a good effect; and even when granted, the de¬ 
lays were so great as to make it of very little avail when it ar- 
lived. If the relief demanded consisted in troops, they were or¬ 
dered to lie in readiness to march before the expiration of four¬ 
teen days. No city could declare war without the consent of 
the four nearest Hanse Towns; and-it was the general assembly 
at Lubeck which decided whether the whole Hanseatic confede¬ 
racy was to take a part in it. All these ceremonies must neces¬ 
sarily occasion the greatest inconvenience; for supposing Bruges 
to be attacked by an enemv, what a length of time must it re¬ 
quire to implore assistance from the congress sitting at Lubeck, 
to wait it’s determination, to declare war, to make the requisite 
preparations, and to dispatch every thing that is necessary on 
such an occasion! 

The acts of these different assemblies frequently admitted of 
exceptions; for instance, those held in 1443 did not include the 
whole of the Ilanse Towns, not mentioning those in Westphalia, 
the Lower Rhine, the Low Countries, Prussia, and Liv onia. One 
of the acts divides a part of the league into three circles, each of 
winch has a capital, viz. Lubeck, Hamburgh, and Magdeburgh. 
Another act of the confederation, passed in 1450, in which the 

* Yerdenhngen, vol. i. part iii. chap. 7. remarks, that the commerce of Hamburgh 
flourished extremely during the long wars between Lubeck, &c. and Denmark, parti¬ 
cularly in those which took place from 1507 to 1016. Hamburg^ owed this advantage 
to the heutralitv she constantly preserved with Denmark.* 

* VOL. I. W 
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towns to the north-east arc not comprised, makes still another 
division, but equally into three circles, having for capitals, Lu- 
beck, Magdeburgh, and Brunswick, collectively; and Munster, 
Deventer, Wesei, and Paderbom, alternately, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. • A third act adds a fourth circle, of which Dant- 
.zig was the capital. As to the act which prescribed an uuidn of 
forces to repel the enemy, and which was constantly repeated in 
eveiy assembly, it was at last considered as merely a matter of 
form*. 

Though several towns frequently revolted against the decrees 
of these assemblies with impunity,there were others most severely 
punished for their disobedience. Brunswick affords a memora¬ 
ble example of this. Towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
it became the theatre of a most serious popular insurrection. 
The trading companies of that city, not contented with rebelling 
against the magistrates, putting some of them to death, and send¬ 
ing others into exile, contrived to induce many towns dependent 
on the league to follow their example. 

Tlie Dukes of Brunswick not thinking themselves sufficiently 
powerful to quell this revolt, dreaded the consequences; and 
fearing lest tlierr authority shook! be called in question should 
they make an unsuccessful attempt, had recourse t.q,the 11atrea¬ 
ties, who immediately issued out the most thundering decree 
against tlitit city, forbidding (‘very sort of communication be¬ 
tween the inhabitants and the league, and depriving them of all 
the privileges they had hitherto enjoyed in common. Brunswick 
soon felt. the effects of this severity. -It’s commerce was de¬ 
stroy 1, it’s manufactures forsaken, it’s markets empty, and the 

* It was even regarded in no oilier in tin- usseml.ilies of 157‘S anil l 601 , though, 
the? wore held purposely to renew tin- allianec of the Manse Towiii. See Kraut/. 
Vand. Ub. i\. chap. 7. and Coring, de I'rli. German, and Chytr. Cliron. lib, xxiv. 
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Common necessaries of life no longer to be purchased. The dis¬ 
tress became general, a dreadful famine ensued, and despair 
effected what reason anti authority had attempted in vain. Tears 
and prayers succeeded to threats and imprecations. The inha¬ 
bitants earnestly requested to be permitted to compromise the 
affair; but neither the avowal of their guilt, nor the proofs of 
their repentance, could give them the smallest hope of escaping 
the utmost severity of the iaw. They entreated the Emperor, 
Charles IV., who was then at Lubcck, to intercede in their be¬ 
half, and they sent deputies, at different times to supplicate the 
congress sitting in that city. But it was long ere the members 
could be induced to relent, and not till after repeated solicita¬ 
tions that pardon was granted, and those privileges restored 
which Brunswick had been deprived of tor six years. A punish¬ 
ment more humiliating than severe was annexed to Ibis pardon. 
Two burgo masters, and eight of the principal citizens, were con¬ 
demned to walk in procession bare headed, and bare footed, with 
a lighted taper in their hands, from St. Mary’s church to the 
town-hall, where-they were to confess their crime on their knees, 
in the great hall of the assembly of Lubcck, and to ask pardon 
for the sake of Cod and the Virgin Kfary. They also promised, 
in the name of the burgesses of Brunswick, never to interfere 
the future in any disputes which might take place in the senate, 
but to submit them entirely to the decision of the league. They 
engaged to erect a chapel in Brunswick, and to send pilgrims to 
Rome to solicit pardon lor the murder of their magistrates*. 

Let us lor a moment suppose the league to be possessed of 
means to insure a speedy and full execution of all it’s decrees. 


* Tim punishment had nbt tlie exported effect, since. Inward.-, the end of. the samt 
century, u still more dangerous insiirn-riion took place at LulteeL. 

* ' q‘2 
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and even to have had such a constitution as gave a right to ex-* 
pact it’s duration; yet still it would have been difficult to have 
resisted, for any length of time, the progress of the human under* 
standing, and the advancement of civilization, which begem to 
take place throughout Europe. And to these causes we may 
properly attribute it's ruin: since the sixteenth century was the 
epoch of it’s decline, which was soon followed by the total anni- 
hilattonof it’s power. 

We are at a loss to determine the true modem nagnes an¬ 
swering to some of the old Latin names of towns in the Matricu- 
la; such as Arnemunda, or Ornemunda, which some take to|,be 
Armuyden, and others Rurcmonde; so much is the writing of 
many Latin words or names confounded by time. The same may 
be said of some other names in the Matricula, which arc therefore 
bettor omitted. 

Besides these sixty-four towns, which were properly the only 
constituent parts of the Hanseatic confederacy, their historio¬ 
grapher gives us a further catalogue of forty-four more towns and 
cities, which were properly allies of this confederacy; though be¬ 
ing exempted from annual contributions, he doubts whether hey 
were in all respects to be eStecmed Ilanse Towns, or that they 
^gjoyed all the privileges belonging to the four great comptoirs 
of the lianse confederacy, which were Bruges, London, Novo- 
gorod, and Bergen. Their names are as follow:—Dort, Amster¬ 
dam, Enkhuysen, Utrecht, Zirikzee, Briel, Middclburg, Wi- 
rengen, Hindlopen, Stendal, llalbcrstadt, Aschcrssleben, Er- 
furth, Noorthausen, Ulyssca, i. e. Lisbon, Stockholm, Meloin, 
in Prussia, now utterly decayed, and some other towns of Prus¬ 
sia and Livonia; Landsperg, Dinant, Macstrecht, llasselt, Mul- 
hausen in Alsace, llelmstadt,^ortheim, Hall, in Saxony, Berlin, 
Brandenburg, Rugenwald, Serbst, Soltgueldt,.or: Soltwcdcn, in 
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Brandenburg, Frankfort on the Oder, Oratislavia, i. e. Breslaw, 
Harlingen, Dudcrstede, Berga, i. e. Bergen in Norway, Wishing, 
Lisle, Elburg, Inowyak, in Prussia, Embden,* Kiel, Damburg, 
Armuyden, and Neostargard. All^thesc, it is Jto be observed, 
have long been, separated from any connexion with the Hanse 
Towns. 

The Hanseatic league grew at length so considerable, that 
most of the chief trading cities of Europe joined in’‘their, confe¬ 
deracy, nr were in alliance with them. Such were Antwerp, Rot¬ 
terdam, Bruges, Ostend, jsndjDunkirk, in the Netherlands; Ca¬ 
lais, Rouen, St. Maloes, Bpurdeaux, Bayonne, and Marseilles, m 
France; Seville, Cadiz, and Barcelona, in Spain; Lisbon, in Por¬ 
tugal, Leghorn, Naples, and Messinu, in Italy and Sicily; and 
London in England. But these were properly only a sort of 
allies in commerce, merely for the mutual safety and freedom of 
commerce and navigation; so that the identical number of 
seventy-two Hanse Towns, as proper members of, and contribu¬ 
tors to that confederacy, though mentioned by all former histo¬ 
rians, is too many by eight, as far as we can discover. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The deferent Commercial Establishments of the League fall by 
degrees.—The last General Assembly. — Bremen , Lvbeck, and 
Hamburgh still represent the Hahse by the joint Consent of all 
the European Powers.—Utility of the Independence, and Neu¬ 
trality of these three Cities—Table of the usual Importation 
Trade of Hamburgh .— The Commerce with France more consi¬ 
derable in 1790 than that of all other Nations put together .— 
The Ruin of Hamburgh inevitable. 


The Emperor Charles V., who never befriended any association 
which did not tend to promote his ambitious projects, succeeded 
at last-in depriving the Hanseatic league of almost the whole of 
it’s influence in the empire; whilst several German princes, worn 
out by the. tyranny exercised over their subjects, which frequently 
induced them to revolt, were but too happy to seise the first op¬ 
portunity of throwing oil'the yoke, and taking the authority into 
their own flPIds, which they were determined for the future 
never o resigh. 

The advantages of commerce, and the riches it brought into 
those’ countries when' it was freely earned on, appeared in so 
manifest a light to many othcn®6vprrigns, that they did every¬ 
thing in their power to favor it amongst their subjects. They 
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formed trading companies, who widely extended their commerce; 
and some discovered a new Continent, where they founded colo¬ 
nies, and established factories. 

The troubles which, for several centuries, had*so cruelly dis¬ 
turbed tlie peace '# England, being at length appeased, and 
Holland having become an independent state, these two coun-, 
tries vied with each other in encouraging the industry of their 
inhabitants, and in giving a free course to their rising commerce. 
It was also these countries which gave birth to those celebrated 
companies which afterwards rose to so high a degree of power, 
that it may be said with justice, they formed an empire within an 
empire*. One of the rnostantient, nr, indeed, strictly speaking, 
the most antient of these companies, was termed the Merchant 
Adventurers of England, who traded on the coasts of the Baltic 
and the German ocean. So many different revolutions took 
place in the low countries, Holland, and other northern regions, 
that this company was frequently obliged to change it’s staples, 
which were sometimes more, sometimes less numerous, and 
were at last reduced to the.city of Hamburgh alone, where 
it was then termed the English Company of Hamburgh p, and 
now forms the factory in that city, which is too well known in 
England, to make it. necessary to enter into any particulars on 
the subject; 1 shall therefore content, myself with giving a still 
slighter sketch of the decline and total ruin of the principal com¬ 
mercial establishments of the league, than what I have already 
traced of their origin, and rapid advancement. 


* Imperium in Impcrio. 

t Notwithstanding which, all subsequent charters "ive it the anticr.t name of Com- 
pany nj Merchant Adventurers , which mod probably has been don« to preserve tome 
degree of consistency between the charteA which grunted the privileges, and those 
which continued them. 
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It was particularly essential to the Hanscatics to maintain their 
authority, and to preserve their monopoly in the north of Eu¬ 
rope; yet, notwithstanding every possible endeavour, it. was there 
they first began to fail, and it was likewise there where the most 
untieut cornptoir was first destroyed. . ' v 

Ivan Wasilowitz, surnamed the Terrible, in 1494, put the Han¬ 
seatic merchants under arrest at Novogorod, took ]>ossession of 
their property, and afterwards confined a great number of them 
in Moscow. They were not, however, discouraged , by tills mis¬ 
fortune, but soon established a nUW cornptoir at Revel, which was 
afterwards transferred to Nana; but the constant wars between 
Sweden and Russia prevented it from flourishing, and caused 
such frequent alarms, as forced them at length to abandon 
it. 

The czar, Boris Gudenow, in 1603, and Demetrius, in 1620, 
were desirous of having new comptoirs established in their domi¬ 
nions, and expressed their wishes accordingly to the Hanscatics, 
whom they offered to reinstate in all their antient privileges; but 
the intestine divisions which destroyed the peace of Russia, ren¬ 
dered these offers of no avail, and prevented the league from 
. reaping the advantages proposed to them by these sovereigns. 

'Hie cornptoir of Bergen, which was once in so prosperous a 
state, that it had forty-eight chambers of Hanseatic merchants 
dependent on it, having each their agents, clerks, &c. became 
almost deserted in the reign of Christian 111.; and in the begin¬ 
ning of that of Frederic II., it was reduced to only four cham¬ 
bers, which are still maintained by the cities of Lubeck, Ham¬ 
burgh, and Bremen, but without enjoying any particular privilege 
either for themselves, or for any of their commercial Operations. 
Gustavus Vasa acted the same part in Sweden, as Frederic II. 
in. Denmark, and broke through all the restraints under which 
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the commerce of his country had so long labored. The Hansea¬ 
tic* had very little reason to expect being thus stripped and hum¬ 
bled by those two sovereigns, who had been supported on the 
throne by their influence; and who had indeed befell invested by 
them with the verj^power which-fenahled them to strike the tatal 
blow. Even the asylum which the Luhcckcrs had afforded 
Gustavus Vasa, in his younger days, when exiled from his coun¬ 
try, contributed to their min ; since the knowlege he then ob¬ 
tained of the nature of their commerce, and of the great advan¬ 
tage accruing from it, determined him to enlighten his people on 
this important subject, to point out to them their true interest, 
and to shut out his benefactors from his ports. This lie soon did, 
on pretence that the Lubeck vessels detained by the Swedes, had 
been reclaimed with too much haughtiness*. 

The Lubcckers had always been particularly formidable, since 
they alone made the last efforts to become masters of the Sound; 
(1533) and such were the troubles which agitated Denmark, that 
they would not have failed of success, had their allies stopped 
forth to their assistance. They even ventured to oppose Hol¬ 
land; and one of their squadrons cruizing off Dantzig, meeting 
with two hundred sail of merchantmen belonging to that repub¬ 
lic, laden with copper from Hungary, (which the Dutqp at that 
time brought from Dantzig) they took sixty of these vessels, and 
either sunk or dispersed the remainder. These were not the first 
hostilities committed by the JIause against the Dutch, who, hav¬ 
ing at first given up the Baltic trade to the maritime towns of 
Germany, began to envy the wealth it procured, and determined 
to share in such inestimable advantages. The desire of gain 
overcame every obstacle, and superseded every principle of the 

* See Pontoppidan, Norge s, Beski . tom. ii. chap. % 

• vol. i.. II 
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common interest: a single moment was sufficient to make them 
break through the most antient treaties, and the most solemn 
engagements. The sovereigns who composed the union of the 
north, and particularly the King of Denmark, profited by the 
disunion of their most dangerous enemies, atflfl the" advantageous 
proposals made by the latter to the principal towns in Holland, 
Zealand, and West Friesland, were most eagerly accepted. This 
was followed by the almost immediate defection of Amsterdam, 
Middleburgh, Dort, and Rotterdam, with some other towns of 
less importance; all of which being separated from the Hansea¬ 
tic confederation, the few which remained presently dropped 
off. 

The first schism which took place in the league w as towards 
the middle of the fifteenth century. All was then quiet in Flan¬ 
ders, till Maximilian of Austria, son-inJaw and successor of 
Charles the Bold, one of the most powerful protectors of the llan- 
seatics, began a most bloody war against the Flemings, and 
treated Bruges so severely, that it could no longer be regarded 
as the most flourishing market in .Europe. The scattered rem¬ 
nants of the once-celebrated eomptoir of Bruges, were united at 
Dort, and afterwards at Antwerp, where the sumptuous build¬ 
ing*, which remains to this day, sufficiently attests it’s former 
opulence. 

The eomptoir of London maintained it’s original splendor 
some time longer, and was the last which fell to decay; since 
England, though queen of the ocean, was also the last power 
whichthrew off the tyranny of the league. (1.552) Edward VI. had 
indeed greatly abridged the privileges of the steel-yard factory |v 

* Called the Home of the Osterlings. 

f See Repin Thoiras, who says this company was then suppressed, because it became 
prejudicial to England bv engrossing ail the doth trade; it being proved in tire course 
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but it was not -till the reign of Queen Elizabeth that it was en¬ 
tirely abolished. The league being thus attacked on every side, 
and daily losing one or other of it’s most valuable possessions, 
lost that ener gy and that ported union which, though not 
sufficient perhaps lb prevent, would at least have delayed it's 
ruin. 

The whole expcnces of the confederat ion falling upon Lubeek, 
that city convoked a general diet, the result of which was it's final 
dissolution. (16*30) The deputies belonging to the different towns 
which had hitherto composed it, appeared altogether in that as¬ 
sembly, and produced letters which contained a formal re mm rut - 
tion on the part of those towns, and a-declaration of their decided 
resolution no longer to make a part of it; upon which the cities 
of Bremen, Hamburgh, and Lubeek, determined to renew the 
league, and to represent it themselves. This plan succeeded so 
well, that all European sovereigns permitted these three cities to 
make treaties in common under the denomination of Ilanse 
Towns; and likewise to send to the different nations where they 
also traded in common, agents, consuls,* envoys, and ministers, 
who were admitted into those great assemblies which acknow- 
Icge, determine, and secure the political existence of the different 
states in Europe. 

At the peace of U trecht, between England and Franee, i« the 
year 1713, many of the commercial privileges which formerly 
belonged to these three new Ilanse Towns were discussed and 
renewed; and all the late emperors of Germany have acknow- 
leged their prerogatives, and promised to maintain them. 

"When the definitive treaty of the indemnity of theempire took 


of the year 1551, that tlie Ilanseatics had exported 44,000 pirn* of eloth, whilst all tfct 
English merchants |pgether had only sold 1,100 out of the kiugdom. 
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place in 1803, the interests of these three Hanse Towns were de¬ 
bated with great vehemence; all the different powers, and France 
in particular, were of one opinion relative to the utility of the 
Hanseatic association, the necessity of preservingjjit, and uniting 
it’s existence with that of the empire. 

France, which jointly with Russia dictated the articles of this 
treaty, was not contented with merely stipulating for the guaran¬ 
tee of die jurisdiction and territorial superiority of these towns, 
but also insisted on their perfect neutrality; a neutrality which 
was generally approved by all sovereigns, since every one reaped 
the greatest advantage from it. To give an idea of those powers 
which were more particularly interested in the preservation of 
this neutrality, I shall make a comparative statement of the com¬ 
mercial relation of every one of them with Hamburgh: 1 will not, 
however, make choice of those years which succeeded the 
French revolution, when commerce itself may properly be said to 
be likewise in a state of revolution; such a retrospect might pro¬ 
bably be faulty: I will therefore fix upon the years 1789, 1790, 
and 1791; the first of #hich began peaceably, the second was 
passed tumultuously, and the third produced a revolution. This 
period Appears to me to furnish the most exact and instructive 
account of the importation commerce of Hamburgh; the amount 
of which will, be seen in the following table. 
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French Livres. 



F ranee 


“ 

• 

• 

50,349,584 

50,146,130 

41,947,65-2 

Spain 

• 

• 


• 

4,952,23G 

5,539,320 

10,274,674 

Portugal . 


• 

• 

• 

3,622,308 

3,973,108 

4,769,602 

The Empire 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

2 , 020,126 

1 , 987,188 

2,558,520 

Italy 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

1,088,390 

1 , 162,218 

1,505,480 

England , 

• 

• 

• 

• 

14,297,892 

14,058,786 

16,438,040 

Holland , 

• 

0 

o 


8*596,530 

8,918,514 

9iOI4,lie 

Denmark . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3*080,204 

3,750,644 

3,665,158 

Sweden 

• 

9 


» 

1,097,012 

1,276,47* 

1,423,312 

Russia . 

• 

• 

ft 

• > 

• 

1,392,072 

985,854 

L309, 1/8 

Prussia . 

• 

• 

• 

ft 

1,640,316 

2,334,386 

2,347,314 

Courlnnd . 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

— 

44,600 

149,412 

Daritzig 

• 

• 

• 

o 

91,880 

-' 

102,780 

Rostock 

• 

• 


• 

230,640 

111,450 

407,390 

Dutchy of Oldenburg 



203,742 

54,486 

42,792 

Bremen , 

• 

• 

• 

ft 

545,268 

804,268 

782,354 

United States 

• 

• 


• 

2,348,064 

2,621.388 

5,379,594 

tipper Elbe 

• 

• 

s 

• 

8,431,488 

7 , 969,502 

6,961,718 

By Land from Lubeck 

* 

• 

1,991,432 

1,906,928 

2,384,944 



Total 

• « 

105,979,264 

107,647,242 

112,554,026* 


It appears by this tabic, that the importation trade of Ham* 
burgh with France amounted to 50,.'349,584 French livres in the 
year 1789, and was reduced to 41,947,052 in 1791. What a 
wonderful decrease in so sho|)t a space of time! and how much 
greater must be the difference at present, ighen that pow.er is de¬ 
prived of it’s colonics, and when it’s navigation is at so very low 


* Silk, linen cloth, copper, and tin, are not comprised in the above amount; since- 
these articles are not subject to any inquiry, consequently there is no obligation to de- 
dure them. 
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ajt ebb! England presents a most striking contrast. The com¬ 
merce of that country with Hamburgh could never be compared 
t6 that of France; but it began to increase considerably; and the 
importation trade, which was only 14,297,892 French In res in 
1789, amounted in 1791 to 16,438,040. It has since augmented 
beyond all calculation, and that fbr reasons which require no 
explanation*. 

Next,to France and England, no country was so much inte¬ 
rested in this importation commerce as Holland; the Dutch had 
every reason to believe it would become still more considerable; 
and as to Spain, it had increased in the most astonishing manner, 
since in 1789 it only produced 4,952,256“ French livres, which 
amounted to 10,274,674 in 1791- This last year the trade with 
Portugal had augmented more than a million, whilst that with 
the American United States, which was very trifling belbrc, 
owed it’s progress to the neutrality. Altonu almost entirely 
monopolises the trade of Denmark: and the ports of Kiel, Al¬ 
tona, and the maritime towns in Prussia, being open to the 
countries of the Upper Elbe, their trade with Hamburgh is 
very much diminished; for in 1789. it amounted to 8,431,048 
French livres, and was reduced to 0,961.718 in 1791- 

Sweden, Russia, and Prussia, traded principally amongst 
themselves, without entering the Elbe, consequently their com¬ 
merce must have been inconsiderable indeed when compared 
with the above-mentioned countries. Tnis statement clearly 
proves that the trade of Hamburg!? with France was infinitely 

•‘The French colonies formerly famished Hamburgh annually with 36,000 hogsheads 
of sugar, and ten million pounds of coffee, which articles arc now supplied by England. 
In the last war there were imported (on an average) forty-six million pounds of coffee 
annually into this city, which chiefly came from England and America; also about 
ninety-eight million pounds of sugar. 
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the most extensive: since it amounted, whilst at peace in the 
year 1789, to more than one half of the sum total produced by 
that of every other country. 

v , 

Hamburgh being so considerable a staple, received all kinds of 
merchandise intended to be sent to the north; and likewise all 
those from Germany destined principally for the south. 

The statement given above of the importation commerce of 
this city in 1791, explains the kinds of merchandise of which it 
consisted. The article of linen cloth deserves, particular atten¬ 
tion, since it constituted the greatest branch of commerce at 
Hamburgh, and in all the north of Germany. This now no 
longer exists, and England alone can make up the deficiency. 
It is well known, that Hamburgh contained the greatest collec¬ 
tion, not only of coarse linen of every kind, but of the most 
beautiful table linen, and the finest cloth, all of which must have 
fallen into the hands of the Trench, who certainly have never 
shared their booty with their allies, to whom these articles were 
intended to be sold, and who now must be under the necessity 
of purchasing them elsewhere. 

'The French armies have also laid waste Saxony, Lusatia, and 
Silesia, and destroyed the manufactures which supplied 
Hamburgh; they have likewise, most probably, plundered the 
warehouses in these countries, and ruined this great branch, of 
commerce; consequently the numerous artificers who owed their 
existence to the linen trade, must be the victims of thi» disas¬ 
trous war, and that without the smallest advantage to the manu¬ 
facturers' of France. The French might, indeed, have reason to 
applaud the conduct of their generals, if by ruining the industry 
of other countries they had increased that of their own; but it has 
not yet appeared that France has reaped any benefit from such 
violent proceedings, since no new manufacture has been esta- 
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blislied, nor arc the antient ones heroine more flourishing. Nei¬ 
ther has the dismantling their enemies’ forts been of any advan¬ 
tage, and the leaving Hamburgh undefended and unprotected 
must inevitably deprive them of one of the first commercial cities 
in Europe; and those must lie blind indeed, who do not per¬ 
ceive that Hamburgh is lost for ever. Whilst the Germanic body 
was in being, this city formed an integral part, consequently it's 
political and commercial existence was firmly attached to it ; but 
since the dissolution of this body it has been left without sup¬ 
port, and must soon fall to tlie ground. Unfortified as it is, and 
so situated that a French, Danish, or Prussian regiment might 
invade it in twenty-four hours, can it be expected that, in future, 
any country will send it's merchandise to an open staple, subject 
to every insult, and without any possible means of defence? 
Such has been die conduct of the French, that not only foreign¬ 
ers, but even their own merchants, will seek a receptacle for 
their immense riches in strong fortified places, defended by the 
most powerful armies. 
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CHA1\ J\. 

Departure from Hamburgh.—Road through llolstein. — Tin 
Elector of Hesse passes through llemcl.—Arrival at Gottorp 
and Sch/csTcig.—Emigrants fiom Prussia arid Mccklenburgh , 
uith the Prince/// Families of Orange, Brunswick, and ftei- 
tnar talce Refuge in these Tozens.—Their Reception. — Depar¬ 
ture from Schlesic ig.—Arrival at llusuni.—Passage from thtnee 
to England. — Praises due to the Commander of an English 
G un-Brig. 


I was so perfectly a wan* <>f the late wlueh awaited Hamburgh, 
that no arguments could induce, me to change my opinion; and 
my sole motive tor remaining in that city till the 6th of Novem¬ 
ber, was the pain J ti lt in quitting my friends; who, though they 
pluecd very little dependence on the faith of the French, norbe- 
hevdd they would respect the neutrality, still imagined that fo¬ 
reigners would meet with the same treatment as at Vienna, and 
that they might be sulfered to remain quietly for the winter 
months, when they purposed returning to their native country. 

My resolution once taken, 1 determined on removing to 
Schleswig, from whence 1 could easily proceed, either to £ng- 

t'OJ,. 1. is 
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land* or Denmark, as circumstances might direct. I had for¬ 
merly traveled this road, and did not find it greatly improved, 
though the villages and towns through which I passed arc much 
enlarged, and several of them extremely beautified. Being un¬ 
able to reach Rendsbourg the second night, before Sun-set, when 
the gates are constantly shut, 1 stopped at Remel, wherfc 1 was 
not a little surprised at hearing that the elector of Hesse was 
hourly expected at the post-house, the French having demanded, 
as a first proof of friendship, that the prince and his country 
should be delivered up entirely to their discretion, ‘and to that 
of their allies. Astonished and justly incensed at so strange and 
unexpected a proposal, which unhappily was supported by an 
army of 40,000 men surrounding the capital, the prince courage¬ 
ously preferred risking an csca]>e, difficult as it w as, to the cer¬ 
tainty of being detained in so dishonorable a manner. Dis¬ 
guised as a merchant, lie contrived to pass through the only gate 
not yet occupied by soldiers, and hastened to reach the Castle 
ofGottorp, in which his brother granted him an asylum, toge¬ 
ther with a groat part of the considerable personages, who hatl 
escaped the wreck of the North of Germany. I arrived at 
Schleswig u very few hours after the elector, and found great 
difficulty in procuring lodgings; for here, as 1 have had but too 
many opportunities of remarking elsewhere, human nature did 
not appear in a very advantageous point of view, and self-in* 
terest triumphed over sensibility, even in the presence of a 
prince celebrated for hospitality and benevolence.'f- His e£am- 

tfuyum, Rom whence the pocket-boats then suited for England, is about sixteen 
English miles from Schleswig; and Fleunsbmirg, near the Lesser Belt, is uot quite so 
far. 

't The Landgrirc of Hesse, more generally known as Prince Charles of Hesse, has 
ft&t only bestowed his benefactions on the country he is appointed to goiern, but oa »U 
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pic, indeed, was very little followed in any part of Holstein, for 
lew towns have been more benefited by the misfortunes of the 
times than Altona; and still fewer have testified so little com¬ 
passion, and pillaged emigrants of every description so unmer¬ 
cifully. One woman in particular, though reputed rich, had 
the effrontery, a short time since, to offer part of her house for 
ninety-two golden Fredericks a month, (about seventy-seven 
pounds sterling) whilst another, when no one dared to receive 
the Duke of Brunswick at any price, gave up her habitation 
gratis to that unfortunate prince; how striking and how interest¬ 
ing a contrast! It seems indeed extraordinary that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Altona can possibly lure forgotten the affecting and 
sublime address of the administrators of an Institution formed 
in that town, and in Hamburgh, lor the relief of the French 
and other emigrants. Nothing could be more calculated to in¬ 
spire charity, and to fill the heart with the most pleasing sensa¬ 
tions, at seeing such well-directed Ijenevolencc. So great indeed 
was the impression made upon me, that I flatter myself the 
reader will pardon this digression, and approve the translation 
of so interesting an harangue. 

“ Ah! how eagerly do wc wish (said the administrators) to 
communicate to your hearts the feelings of ours; and to inspire 
you with the same sentiments of compassion for so many wretch¬ 
ed beings banished far from their native country, tom from their 
habits of life, and from the objects of their tenderest affections; 
abandoned bv the, world; wounded by the recollection of former 
events; worn out by anxiety; blushing at theirunmeritedmis- 

tbose through which he has passed, or in which he had resided for any time. The 
Freqcli, and indeed ail other emigrants, established at Gottorp or Schleswig, were 
pensioned from n fund under the auspices of this prince; and those merely traveling 
through these towns were enabled by the same means to pursue their journey. 

s U 
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fortunes ; ashamed to beg their bread: and supporting such ac¬ 
cumulated. miseries from a sentiment of religion, which alone 
forbids their terminating their wretched existence. And yet, 
in this picture of ail tine woes which afflict humanity, what, acts 
of generous sell-denial, of heroic thinness, and affecting resigna¬ 
tion, present themselves to view! How nobly great in their sim¬ 
plicity do these old warriors appear, who sutler with the same 
courage they formerly displayed in the field; and whose honor 
and religion will not permit them to breathe a single complaint! 
How heart-rending to see that innocent child, abandoned bv an 
unfortunate father, and thrown on the mercy of strangers, 1 jurat 
into tears on perceiving a fond mother caressing her infants, 
from the reflection, alas! that he too was once happy enough to 
lx: pressed to the maternal bosom, from which he was now sepa¬ 
rated for ever! 

“ With what affecting fidelity those old domestics attend their 
masters! 1 low laudable tlicir conduct., in thus dedicating every 
moment of their existence to their undent benefactors, supporting 
them by the work of their hands, depriving themselves of com¬ 
mon necessaries for that purpose, and foregoing the case and 
comfort they might enjoy in another service! Hut ah! how much 
more wounding to a feeling mind the piercing cries of that 
wretched woman, who, for two long days, could only answer by 
fruitless tears, lour helpless infants craving for loot!! 1 low noble 
the filial piety and active courage of that other female, whose 
industry supports her aged father, and provides for the whole of 
a family which places it’s dependenc e on her alone! These in : 
deed arc not the only objects we could name, deserving the 
esteem and pity of every worthy heart; but, alas! it would lie 
far more easy to tire out your sensibility, than to exhaust' the 
subjects we could urge to excite it." 
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Schleswig, in the' style of Altonn, received the unfortunate fu¬ 
gitives from Prussia and Mocklonburgh, with the greatest indif¬ 
ference, showing little compassion for their sufferings, and taking 
ad\ milage of their situation by making them jwy exorbitantly 
for the most miserable lodgings. 1 myself was witness to a 
golden ducat a day, being asked for a single smoky room, twelve 
feet long by eight w ide, with no other furniture than a shabby 
deal table, two rush-bottomed chairs, and a bed without cur¬ 
tains-.. 

The post from Altona never entered Gottorp or Schleswig 
without bringing the most disastrous intelligence; and no day 
passed without my listening to the most, affecting tales, or wit¬ 
nessing the most heart-rending semes. 

Thus situated, who could forbear admiring the noble de¬ 
meanor, the fortitude and firm serenity displayed in the con¬ 
duct and countenances of the Princesses of the Houses of 
Orange, Hesse, Brunswick, and Weimar? And yet, alas! every 
one of these distinguished persons had cause to deplore not only 
the loss of their dominions, but the absence or death of a father; 
husband, brother, or faithful friend, and servant. But in the 
midst of such distressing circumstances, the firm conviction that 
none of their relations or friends had failed in their duty, or 
forfeited the honor of their illustrious birth, softened their suf¬ 
ferings, and enabled them to appeal w ith confidence to the God 
of battles, whose mighty power could revive the laurels planted 
by their victorious hands, which even the late disastrous events 
could never wholly wither. 

The sate arrival of my friends from Hamburgh filled my breast 
with the first pleasurable sensation I had experienced since our 
separation. Schleswig being too near the French, and too much 
crowded by strangers to make it a desirable residence, wc re- 
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solved to quit it, and had no choice left hut to return to Eng¬ 
land or proceed to Denmark. The season being far advanced, 
and it beginning to snow, it was necessary to determine immedi¬ 
ately; and hearing that two packets were arrived at Uusum, we 
lost no time in proceeding to that place, where we indeed found 
two fishing vessels, called smacks,* which had brought the mails 
from Harwich. There was also a gun-brig anchored in the river, 
and nothing can ever obliterate from my memory the kindness 
with which 1 was received by the captain, and the polite atten¬ 
tions he showed me, not only whilst 1 was on board his vessel, 
but till the moment I quitted Yarmouth lor London. 

Fifteen days of contrary winds, sudden storms, and violent 
tempests, detained us seventeen days on a passage usually made 
in four or five. During the whole of tliis time the captain em¬ 
ployed every moment he could spare from the important post he 
occupied upon deck, in visiting and comforting those of his pas¬ 
sengers who, unused to the sea, suffered cruelly from sickness. 
The females, onboard, were encouraged by the calmness dis¬ 
played in his countenance and conversation; whilst his courage 
and skill inspired his crew with equal confidence. The congra¬ 
tulations we received from the officers of the navy, when we ar¬ 
rived at Yarmouth, on having sailed with so experienced a sea¬ 
man, gave me the most real pleasure; and still more so, as the 
testimony I here bear to his merit is not only the sentiments in¬ 
spired by heart-felt gratitude, but those of the honorable corps 
to which he belongs. 


* These boats are very strongly built, being constantly employed during winter, in 
fishing on the Dogger Bank. My friends embarked on board the largest, and 
notwithstanding the most dreadful tempests, such was the skill of the crew and the 
strength of the vessel, that they arrived at Yarmouth after a parage of sixteen days, 
without the boat having sustained the smallest injury. 
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Once more landed in the hospitable isle which afforded me 
shelter in the first shipwreck of my fortunes, and blessed in the so¬ 
ciety of my friends, 1 soon forgot the dangers which threatened 
me a second time; and now, under the auspices of the most 
magnanimous of monarclis, and in the midst of the happiest of 
people, I have vc : tyred to relate, and that without bitterness 
or spleen, the dreadful events I have had the misfortune to 
witness, and to which I so narrowly escaped falling a victim. 
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NAMES or SOME CELEBRATED LITERATI 

BORN AT HAMBURGH. 

Gronovius (J. Fred.;. A celebrated critic, born at Hamburgh ia 
1611. He published several editions of the works of anticut authors; 
likewise, an excellent Treatise dr Sestertii' —His son, James Grono- 
vitts, born at Deventer, where his father was professor of belles lettres, 
eclipsed, or rather added fre-lt lustre to his lather’s reputation. 

IIolstenias (J.uc. >. Librarian of the Vatican, died at Rome in 1661, 
aged 65. He was very learned in ecclesiastical antiquities; and pub¬ 
lished the Life of Pythagoras, by Porphyrius, with the Life of Porphy¬ 
rins himself. 

Kranlzius (Albert). A celebrated historian for the age he lived 
in ; since he died in l.> 17, aged 70. His most distinguished works are. 
Chronicles of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; History of Saxony, in 
thirteen books; History of the Vandals; a book in tit led Metropolis, 
in fourteen books; Ecclesiastical History of Saxony, Westphalia, 
and Jutland. This author is accused of plagiarism. 
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Lambadas (Peter). One of fhe most learned historiographers in 
Germany. His principal works are, Origines llambnrgevses t in 2 vols. 
in4to., printed in 16.52 and 1661; Animadvcrsioncs ad Codini Origines 
Constantiruipolitanas, printed at Paris, 1665, in folio: this book is full 
of profound learning, Lacubrationes Gallianae, printed at Paris in 
1647, in 4to.; xt Latin Catalogue of the Imperial Library at Vienna, in 
8 vols. folk), with a curious Commentary, but a little too prolix.. He 
died at Vienna in 1680, aged 52. 

Placcius (Vincent), died of an apoplexy in 1690, at. the age of 57. 
Those who wish to have a list of his works may consult Father Niceron. 
His principal Latin work is a Collection of Anonymous and Pseudony¬ 
mous Writings, printed at Hamburgh in 1674, in 4to. The second edi¬ 
tion, by^Matthias Dreager, in 1708, in folio, is more complete. 

Kolsinck YGuernerius ), called in Latin Kolsincias. A celebrated 
physician, w ho died at Jena in 1763, aged 44. He w as the author of 
several works, the catalogue of which is in I.ippenius and Manget. 
There is one still to be purchased on medicine, called Dissertations 
Anatomic #, impr. Xoribcrg# 1656, in 4to. 

Wmver(John), was governor of Gottorp, and died there in 101%'at 
the age of 38. He was the author of a very learned work, intitled, Dc 
Polymatfiia Tractatio, printed at Basle in 1603, in 4to. lie also pub¬ 
lished, with Notes, Petronius, Apuleius, Sidonius, Apollinarius, and 
Minutius Felix. This author must not be confounded with his relation 
and namesake, the friend of Lipsius. 1'hat W'ower died at Antwerp in 
1635. 

(Notadfene* Those who wish to be more particularly acquainted with 
the celebrated authors born at Hamburgh, and in t he neighbourhood 
of that city, must consult La Cimbria Literata of T. Moellerius, in 
folio, Havntsq, 1747; and, above all, Fabricius Memorix Uambur- 
genses.J 
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This city has also given birth to some celebrated writers of natural 
history. 

Stcph. a Schonevelde was known as an author from 1591 till 1624. 
The following work.is much esteemed: IchstJn/ologia ct Nomenclature 
AnimaUum Marinorum, Fluviatilinm, Laeustrium, qiue-in Florentissimu 
Ducat thus Slesvic/ ct Halsatia ct Cel. Emporio llamburgo nr current tri * 
Hales ac plerorumquc hactams desidcratorum imagines-, breves Descrip- 
lioncs, ct Explications Auctore Step// a Schonevelde, Al. D. Cive Hard', 
llamb. 1624, i\o. 

Gucrnerius Rohincfiius, who has been mentioned above, died in 
1673. Haller has a high idea of the learning of bis work, intitled- 
De Purgantibus Vegctabilibus, printed at Jena. His other publications 
are not deficient in merit: These are — De Vegctabilibus, Plant is Suffru- 
ticibus, ct Arboribus in genere. Lib. II., Jeiue, 1670, in 4to.; and 
Chyn/ia in Artis formam redacta, Jena;, 16G0, in 4to. Jiolsinckius 
was the first professor of chemistry they ever had in Germany. 

P. Al. Scldegel died in 16.53. His harangue made at Jena; is much 
admired, beginning thus: Ulrnm liccat media's tantn muliercularum 
ignorant ia grass ante obstetrician opera defungi. This is punished'in the 
Cimbria Literata of Jo. Moellerus, tom. i. p. 636. Ilavnia*, 1744, 3 
vote. in folio. 

Jungius (Jaach.). Linnaeus has given his name to a plant lately 
brought from North America, as a compliment to his merit and his pro¬ 
found knowlege of natural history. He has left behind him soihe veiy 
valuable works; amongst which are —Joach Jungii Doscopia Physics 
mmores in qiue pr.rcipus Oph/iones in Physics passim- receptee bre- 
vifer qitidetn sedaccuratissimc Examinanlur ; ex Reccnsione Mart. Fogelii, 
imp. llamb. 1662, in 4to; — Joach Jang. Isagogc Pkytoscopis reccnsenti 
Jo. Vagctio, Hatnb. 1678 ;—Joach Jungii Mimralia, llamb. 1689, m 
4to .—Joach Jungii Historic Vc-mium (InscCtorum ’ obstetricante—Jo 
Gtirmers, llamb. 1691, in 4to. 
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Mart. Fo"d, tv ho died in 1675, and Jo. VatEGIUS, disciples of 
Joach. Jitngius, and editors of his works. Several manuscripts of Joach. 
Jungins were consumed when Valerius's library was burned on the 25th 
of May 16.91: one only escaped from the flames, which treated on wasps 
and bees. 

Freder. Martens. Ilis travels and description of Spitzbergen, 
printed at Hamburgh in 1625, in 4to., with engravings, is an esteemed 
work; which has been translated into Italian, printed at Bologna, 1683, 
in duodecimo. It was published in Dutch at Amsterdam in 1686, in 
4to.; in English in 1995, in octago; and in French at Amsterdam. A 
Collection of Travels into the North, published in 1716, in duodecimo. 
The first part contains a mere historic al account of the country; the se¬ 
cond, a description of the country; the third, a description of the-plants; 
and the 4th, a description of the animals of Spitzbergen; the birds, qua¬ 
drupeds, testaceous, and other fish, and whales. Ilis observations on 
these different objects are much admired by Liunicus. 

Kerckrin y (Thcod.). died in 1693. He was a doctor of medicine, 
much celebrated for his anatomical preparations. 

The following NaturaliMs of Hamburgh have published some very 
estimable works. 

J. Anderson. 

Barth. Heincr Brodies. 

Herm. Sam. Reimarus, died in 1768 
. Joach. Frid. Bolten. 

Jo. Alb. Heinz Reimarus. 

Jo. Heinz. Dan. Moldenhatver. 

Chr. Sam. Ulbers Par tor, died in' 1776 

Ch.Ph. Chr. Sturm, 1?77- 

Jo. Pet. Gericke. 
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"K. B. These particulars, relative to the naturalists of Hamburgh, is 
taken from the following publication: — 

D1SSERTATIO SOLEMNIS 
HISTORICO — LITTERARIA 

2>C 

MERITIS HAMBURGENSIUM 

iir 

HISTORIAM NATURALEia. 


GUAM 

ANNUENTE DEO. T. O. M. 

PRJESIDE 

V1R0 JEXPERIENTISSIHUt DOCTISStMO 

PAULO D1ETEKICO GISEKE, M.D. 

pill a. it poet. pita-.. p.^pt mmiDTurciiKro it con do acad. imp. natorje, cukiov 

AUAIUMQl’F. SODAM AD 0 . XXIX MARTI) MDCCXCI 

PUJLICE DEFENDET 

PATRI£ V AI. EDICT URL’S 

CHRISTIAN US PHILIPPUS R1PIIE. IIAMB..TIIEOL. STUD. 

AUCTOR CIVIS OXMNASII. 


HAMBURG! ■ 

Typis C. W. Meyer, ampliwimi Senatus Oymnasii et Jobannei, 


TTPOCKAPHI. 
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No. U. 


SKETCH OF A PLAW PROPOSED BY GENEIUl. POMMEREUIL, 

FOIl THE 

AGGRANDISEMENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC; 

SINCE LITERALLY EXECUTED BV BONAPARTE 

A SMALL pamphlet, intitlcd, Vues Generate sur V Italic, Malthe, 
Sic., known to be written by General Pommereuil, and published at 
Paris (Vendemiaire) an 6 dc la republiqiie, contains the following ex¬ 
pressions and remarks: — 

1st. Division of Italy, and establishment of small federative republics, 
changed at present into principalities, dutchies, &c., feudatories of the 
French empire. (The term republic is out of fashion.) 

2d. The title of emperor of Germany, and the German empire itself, 
suppressed. 

3d. An order to the pope to quit Rome, pronounced in the following 
terms (page 12.) : “ The pope -shall leave Rome, which shall do longer 
be considered as the constant residence of the popes and cardinals.” The 
republic will however agree, “ that they shall exercise elsewhere the 
functions with which they imagine themselves charged.” (Page 13.) 
“ Thfe French republic and the pope existing at the same time iu Rome 
would be a phenomenon.” (Page 12.) After asking the following 
question — “ Is it the interest of the French republic to extend it’s limits 
to the banks of the Rhine ?” it is added — “ Let us then fix the boun¬ 
daries of Franc£ on the Rhine.' 
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'4th. (Page 69 .1 “ The limits of France are those of antient Gaul.” 

5th. (Page 69 .) “ Switzerland was comprised in antient Gaul} but the 
French republic, as an ally, will be contented to divide the empire of 
Gaul with the Swiss: and, having both the same origin, they must now 
regard one another douhlv as brethren.” 

6th. (Page 81.) “ The French republic ought to maintain a balance of 
power with the northern states, which can only be done by conquering 
from those states iu proportion as they themselves conquer from a third 
power.” Poland. 

7th. (Page 88.) “ It is necessary that Poland should be restored to it’s 
primitive state before the French republic can be justified in relinquish¬ 
ing the smallest part of it’s conquests towards the North.” 

8th. (Page 90.) “ Here the question seems to be asked, Whether the 
republic can preserve these conquests ? France possesses them, and pre¬ 
serves them.” 

9th. (Page 9 ) “ Where then is the difficulty of keeping possession of 
conquests, when the enemy is too weak to force us to restore them ?” 

Let us now examine a little into the condfuct of Bonaparte. 

Has he not, in every particular, literally followed the plan traced by 
General Pommcrcitil ? 

Has he not parceled out Italy into principalities, dutchies, &c., and 
adopted the same system in Dalmatia, Germany, &c. 

Has he not succeeded in suppressing the title of emperor of Germany 
and destroying the Germanic bodv ? 

Has he not tried to banish the pope and cardinals from Rome, and 
even commanded some of the latter to quit that city * ? 

Has he not placed the limits of France not only on, but even beyond 
the banks of the Rhine ? 

Has he not, towards the Alps, taken in all, nay, more than the teiri- 
tory of antient Gaul, and added it to the French empire ? 

• When the French government first projiosed to the pope to quit Rome, an Italian, 
who held a distinguished pluce in the church, and wa* perfectly well acquainted with 
alt that passed on this subject, said to the French, “ Even your rascally Abbt Maury is 
of opinion, that the pope's residence ought never to be changed.” 
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Has be pot fraternised, (the revolutionary term) Switzerland, as mak* 
ihg part of new Gaul ? 

r Has he not also most fraternally invested Holland with royalty ? 

Is Hot Gaul become an empire ? 

Has the protector of the confederacy of the Rhine any other apparent 
function, than to establish reciprocally a balance of power between the 
northern powers? 

Is he not now attacking Poland ? Has he given up the smallest part 
of his conquests, and does he not make every effort in his power to pre- 
vent the possibility of their being retaken by his enemies ? 

Can any one possibly deny that his conduct towards Prussia and Rus¬ 
sia is the full completion of JPommereuil’s plan ? a plan which ought to 
be engraved in indelible characters on the walls of the different cabinets 
in Europe. 
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.No. JIJ. 


THE FOLLOWING T. ULE SHOWS THE HOUHo 

THE CITY GATES OF HAMBURGH ARE OPENED' A Nil SM I "I 

TnilOUGIIOI T THE YEAR. 
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No. IV. 


POPULATION OF HAMBURGH. 

(III THt PICTURE OP IMMBliROHj V. 3g ADD 85.) 


The five parishes take their names from'the five head churches, and ' 
each contains as follows: 




Homes. 

Cellars. 

Sables *. 

Markets. Churches. 

St. Peter’s 


' 1180 

440 

1380 

3 

4 

St. Nicholas 


1000 

343 

.ICO 

1 

3 

St. Catherine ' 

j« 

1100 

263 

1690 . 

0 

J 

Si. James 

rt 

3600 

874 

1491 

2 

8 

St. Michael 


_ ssoo 

650 

4600 

S 

2 

Total 


11280 

2070 

9534 

9 

it 


N.B. The rent of the whole is estimated at about 7,200,000 marks 
banco, shared among about five thousand proprietors. 

The population of the whole territory of Hamburgh amounts to about 
130,000 souls, of whom 100,000 are reckoned within the walls, includ¬ 
ing St. George’s and Hamburg Berg. 

Of this number about 17,000 are Jews. 

• These are to be understood floors, some of which contain three, four, or fire room*. 

V 2 
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The inhabitants may property be divided into five classes, propor¬ 
tionate to the number of dwellings, viz. 

First, The literati, under which are considered pastors, professors, 

physicians, and lawyers, about . T '^. 

i Second, Merchants - - - - s - ' 

• Third, Manufacturers and handicraftsmen ... x 

Fourth, Brokers who live entirely by that profession - - 

Fifth, Shopkeepers ....... 

Work people, porters, watchmen, watermen, &e. make up the rest. 
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No. V. 


A '['ABLE OF EXCHANGE. 

Jsr.l: THE M.’TBEE OF. H.i.MBUR(i)I, I*. 13<>—14'j.j 

The following Exchange li able is adapted for Hie use of such persons 
who may not he very conversant in exchange operations. It exhibits, 
at one view, the value in marks banco, of one, live, ten, and one hun¬ 
dred pounds sterling, at the different \ aviations of t he course of exchange, 
which are from 30 to 30 sell. Hem. The par, or medium course, is 33 
sell. ()] ph, Flem. per po ,nd sterling. 

To find the value, in banco marks; of one pound. 

Multiply the course of exchange by 0, reckoning la ph. per sell. 
Hem., and divide the product by IG, without reducing the remainder. 

Example. What is ._£ 1 sterling worth in banco marks, when the ex¬ 
change is at .'M sch. 7 ph. Flan. 


31 7 

li M. Sell. 0. 


lo ) V'07 d ( l-j 15 6 
10 Answer. 


■17 

:li 


Hen, 


13 fob.. 
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1887 

8 

0 

35 

9 

ill 

6 

6 

67 

0 

6 

134 

1 0 

1340 

10 

0 

35 

10 

13 

7 

0 

67 

3 

0 

134 

6 0 

1343 

12 . 

0 

95 

11 

18 

7 

6 

67 

5 

0 

134 

11 0 

1346 14 

0 

96 

0 

13 

8 

0 

67 

8 

0 

135 

P 0 

1350 

0 

0 ' 

96 

1 

13 

8 

6 

67 

10 

6 

135 

5 0 

1353 

9 

0 
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Flem. 

jCI Sterling 

jC 5 Sterling 

sflO Sterling 

<6100 f ter In g 

Sch. 

D 

M. Sch. 1) 

M.Sch. 

a 

M. Sch. 

D. 

tit 

Sch. 

I> 

as 

2 

13 

.9 

0 

C7 

13 

0 

135 

10 

0 

1356 

« 

0 

86 

3 

13 

9 

6 

«' 

15 

« 

195 

15 

0 

1159 

6 

0 

38 

4 

13 

10 

0 

68 

' a 

o’ 

136 

4 

0 

1368 

3 

0 

36 

S 

13 

10 

6 

68 

1 « 

6 

136 

9 

0 

1965 

10 

0 

36 

6 

13 

11 

0 

bi 

Y 

0 

116 

14 

0 . 

1368 

12 

0 

36 

7 

13 

M 

6 

68 

f 

8 

137 

3 

0 

137( 

14 

0 

36 

8 

13 

12 

0 

, 68' 

& 

0 

137 

8 

0 

1975 

0 

0 

3C 

9 

13 

12 

6 

68 

14 

6 

137 

13 

0 

1378 

A 

0 

36 

10 

13 

IS 

0 

t>9 

1 

0 

118 

2 

0 

1381 

4 

0 

36 

11 

IS 

11 

6 

69 

3 

6 

138 

7 

(1 

1994 

6 

0 

37 

0 

13 

It 

0 

69 

6 

0 

138 

13 

0 

1987 
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0 

37 

1 

13 

14 

6 

69 

S 

6 

199 

1 

0 

1390 

10 

0 

37 

2 

IS 

13 

0 

6° 

11 

0 

139 

6 

0 

1193 

10 

0 

37 

3 

13 

15 

6 

69 

13 

6 

139 

11 

0 

1396 

11 

0 

37 

4 

14 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

no 

0 

0 

1400 

0 

0 

17 

5 

14 

0 

(> 

70 

S 

u 

140 

5 

0 

1401 

2 

0 

37 

6 

14 

1 

0 

70 

S 

0 

HO 

10 

0 

1106 

4 

0 

37 

7 

14 

1 

c 

70 

7 

6 

no 

15 

0 

11)1 

6 

" 

37 

8 

14 

2 

0 

70 

10 

0 

111 

4 

0 

1413 

8 

0 

37 

9 

14 

3 

6 

70 

12 

6 

141 

9 

0 

1415 

10 

0 

37 

10 

11 

3 

0 

70 

15 

0 

141 

14 

0 

1418 

12 

0 

37 

11 

14 

1 

6 

71 

1 

6 

142 

3 

0 

1431 

11 

0 

38 

0 

14 

4 

0 

71 

4 

0 

113 

8 

0 

1435 

0 

0 


Current money ib inferior to !>*# This difference m value is filled 
agio, which fanes from 19 to-22 pfet cent. 

It may, on an average,be considered nearly in the proportion of 5 to 6 , 
in estimating banco in currency, and of 6 to 5, in estimating cur¬ 
rency in banco. 

By the following table, bank monoy may be reduced to currency with 
greajbev^tiustneitt.-<~&lultiply the factor 6r number'Opposite the ag o, by 
therbqpco money., end cut off six inures to the light hand, the fig m os on 
the-left will be the marks current; then multiply the mx figures on the 
right hood byfG, aud cutoff six as before j those on Hie left will be sclrcl- 
ha0»i4*&1»]y these six ou the right by 12, and cut off as before, it will 
gift file jjhenmngs fitc. 
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TABLE. 

■Agio? 'Facfbl*' 

19 Percent . 1,190,000. . 

19}.1,19,5,060' , 

20 . . . . 1 , 200,000 
20}. , . .i 1,20.5/100 
21 , . . 1 , 210,000 
214.;. . . V. 1,21.5,000 
22 . . ..' * 4 ^, 220,000 

EXAMPLE. 

Ifrhat current money is cquahto 100 marks, 8 sch. banco, agio at 214 per cent.? 

1.21S, OOO 
100 3 


1141,500,000 

C.0’5,000. 


122.10.VW0 

16 


1,7.20,OUO 
12 


8,010,000 



Answer, 122 m. 

ish. Spit. 

Hamburgh draws on 

. 

London 

at usance, viz. S montha 

Amsterdam, 

at any number of week* 

•, Paris, 

.it 2 usances 

Bourdeaux, 

ditto 

The Empire in general. 

at 14 days sight 

Li-bon, Cadiz, Gibraltar 

, at 2 months 

Malaga, 

ditto 

Venice, 

ditto 

Leghorn* 

ditto 


N.B. Bills on Hamburgh have 12 Jays' grace, Sundays, holidays, and tlic dsiyalt'&lt vW^lndufleA , 
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No. VI. 


DESCTIPTIOX OF THE 

PRINCIPAL CHURCHES IN HAMBURGH; 

WITH AN ACCHVST ol 

THE PICTURES AM) MONUMENTS THEREIN. 

(FEE THE riCTLRE OF HA.MI Er.GM, I . fi-J- ~(J. 

AMONG the public buildings, the five parish < (lurches are the most 
conspicuous; they are in general oi b ick, :n d of (>othic structure. 

St. Peter’s on the Berg, near the Dolirn cathedral, is the most antient. 
The steeple, which was completed in 1516, is 416 feet high: in it are 
seven hells, the largest of which weighs 11,600lh. Tiie font of this 
church is curiously wrought in marble, and the organ is remarkable for 
it’s size. Near the entrance, on the south side, is a good painting of 
the Resurrection, and a well-sculptured image of the Virgin Mary with 
the infant Jesus in her arms. Opposite to the organ are the statues of 
Martin Luther, and Frederic, Elector of Saxony. 'Hie former has this 
inscription— Pestis eram vivus moriensero mors lua papa. On the north 
side of the altar, behind the chancel, is a good persjiective view of Ham¬ 
burgh, as it appeared in the 16th century. Jn the fore-ground is a 
groupe of knights, bishops, &c. going in procession to meet the ambas¬ 
sador of the pope in 1464. Near the font is ano her vie., of the city, as 
it was in 1250; and, on the right, is Christ on the cross, and the Virgin 
Maty, carved in wood ■, near to it, is the city of Jerusalem. 
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St. Nicholas, at the Hopfenmarkt, has a handsome steeple, which 
was erected in 1657, the old one having been burned by lightning. The 
spire stands on eight large gilt globes, or balls, of seven feet diameter 
fixed on the tower, and is four hundred feet high. Here are chimes 
which play during half an hour at six and ten o’clock. The altar-piece 
is very neat 

On entering the church, you see near the organ a bust of St Jerome; 
and behind, against the north wall, is a fine perspective, by Gabriel 
Angelo —Dignum laude virum fama vet at mori. On the right of the 
pulpit is a representation of the Deluge, with the ark on the waters. ,On 
the left is a picture of the Resurrection. 

St. Catherine’s, behind the English house, and near the English and 
Dutch post offices, is a stately building. _ The steeple is 390 feet high, 
and was erected in 1658, hy the same architect who built that of St. 
Nicholas, the first steeple being blown down. The middle of the spire is 
encircled by a large coronet of gilt copper. The choir and altar-piece 
are very fine, anil worthy attention. 

Near the chancel is a good painting of the Judgement of Solomon. On 
a pillar, on the north side, is an antient piece of sculpture, representing 
the Virgin Mary, with an angel standing by her, and a unicorn with 
it’s head resting on her lap, as if soliciting protection from a pack of. 
hounds, who are pursuing it. Over the !oor, on the north side, is the 
representation of the drowning of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, On a pillar, 
opposite to this, is a good painting of the Derision of Christ, and ano¬ 
ther of the Burial of Christ: this last is, perhaps, the most complete 
piece of painting in the whole city. The organ of St. Catherine's is con¬ 
sidered inferior to none in Europe; it consists of six thousand pipes, 
and was four years in building, by the same artist who erected that in 
the cathedral of Slrasburg, 

St. Jacobus (St. James), between the Pferdemarkt and the Steinstrasso, 
is nearly of the same model as the former. The steeple was erected ih 
1580, and is 370 feet high *. On entering, on the north side, there are 


The sleep let, of nil the cli.irchei. ore -of wood, covered jvci with copper. 
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several portraits of eminent imu. amon.? which is tliat of Martin Luther. 
Over tliedoor, on tlu* south side, i- a />.,-'!• relit r-’ of th'’ I’arial of Christ ; 
and, on the same side, there is a good painting of Abraham offering np 
his son Isaac. The chuuctl i> decorated with several marhie figures. 
The font and organ are both worthy of oolite. 

Great St. Michael's, near the -Mtona gate, and the Grossen Xouc- 
markt, is by far the largest and most elegant building in Hamburgh. 
The first stone of the present eliurch was laitl .Inn*- 'ip, 17-31, on the 
site of the former, which was destroyed by l ightning the preceding year. 
It is of an octagonal form. The inside is elegant, with a superb font, 
chancel, and altar. The organ is remarkable tor it’s size and beauty. 

The steeple is not on the plan of those of the other churches, hut it is 
the most conspicuous, standing on an eminence; and the height, from 
the ground to the weather-cock, is -5.36 feet. Near the top is a gallery, 
with winding stairs leading to the cupola. To this gallery you augend, 
by 565 steps. From hence is a fine prospect of the city ; and Lubcck 
and Lunenburg, which arc near thirty English miles distant, may he 
discovered in fair weather. 


OF THE LESSER CJUTKCUES. 

THESE are St. Johannis, St. Mary Magdalen, llcilegeist, St. Ger¬ 
trude, St. Paul, and St. George, which last is a parish of itself without 
the Stein-gute. 

St. Johannis is on the north side of Johanms-stiasse, near the cloister 
of that name. During two rent m i<»■ it was occupied by tie Dominican 
friars; at their dissolution it rcmainei I %• a iun g time unoccupied. Tins 
church contains a variety of antient munumenls and pictures. Near the 
entrance at the south door, on tin right, is a clipboard with folding- 
doors, in which the Virgin Mary, with the inlaid Jesus in her left arm, 
stands on aglohe, round which is written Cretin. There are also sixteen 
other figures, some popes, kings, &<\ 

Upon one of the doors of the cupboard, inside, is a flyiug genius, on 
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tlic point of throwing a dart against a globe, on which Hamburgh is re¬ 
presented. Under this, Christ is kneeling with a cross, upon which is a 
ilag Hying with the words—ClaDtT, IDOtth tUttUU Dot, itfe bibbf bOt btjS 

a 

felltiOcrfi .C2ot v : i. e. Father, have pity on the sins of man, in my death. 
On the other door, Christ is looking at the city, with a dagger in his 
hand, and Mary on her knees, with her hand on her breast, and a flag 
over her head, with these words—&OUC ft bit mine Botft, borbatm Hick 

c ' 

Obcr ben fetmber, £>U Ihrmmcl Slorftt. i. e. Son, behold my breast ; have 
• pity on sinners, thou Prince of heaven. 

In another cupboard, on the same side, is the representation of two 
hills covered with men. The valley between them is separated by sharp- 
pointed pallisadoes, on which many men seem to be spiked and expir¬ 
ing. These, they say, were one thousand Christian knights, who, un¬ 
der the Km perms, Adrian and Antoninus, suffered martyrdom. 

Aghinstapillaroppositetothe choir is an Free Homo, a good painting; 
and on the north wall, is Abraham offering up his son Isaac. The latter 
would he a tolerable piece, if the expression of Abraham’s countenance 
and his attitude wore more natural. Underneath this is a colder’s stall, 
and at. the dn ir stand two.iigures of St. Crispin; one of them holds a 
shoe, the other a hoot in his hand. In the v i-st corner is a picture by 
Angelo, and the Good Samaritan by anotlie. artist. At the west door is 
the Last Judgement. This represents a great crowd of persons, in the 
midst of whom is a nun, sitting on a wheelbarrow, with a beer-jug in her 
band ; a dark brown d vil is pushing her to hell; at the mouth.of which 
another fiend stands with open claws to receive her. Near this, amongst 
many curious figures, are some kranhzickcrs, drawing a dray, and over 
their heads is written Clltb <©ob fprnrk, hint Hit* ^Itfctalt tnatkttt. i. e. 
And God said. Let us make man. What could give rise to such a de¬ 
vice is not easy to guess. t 

St. Mary Magdalen’s church stands betw een Johannis-strassc and the 
Dreckwall. AgainM the west wall are two pictures of the founder of 
this church, Adolphus IV., owe in armor, w ith a sword and spear; the 


1 These inscriptions are in old Low German. 
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other represents him lying dead in his coffin. On the South-side are 
some curious paintings. The altar-piece is surrounded by a number of 
pictures; among which are, Christ descending into hell; and Sampson 
carrying the city gates away: There is also a piece representing the 
Trinity', in which the first person is an old man> the second a lamb, and 
the third, a dove, attended by an angel. 

Another painting represents Hell; in which several persons, of both 
sexes, seem to he laid before the fire to be roasted, and as they roast, 
some hungry monsters seem to devour them. 

The other churches have nothing worthy of notice. 

THE DOIIM CATHEDRAL. 

The Dohm, being one of the' most antient churches in Europe, con¬ 
tains many curious pieces of antiquity and monuments; amongst which 
are to be remarked. 

1st. In a chapel on the North-side is a very handsome monument, 
erected in 166(>, to commemorate the cruel persecutions of the Papists. 
At about ten feet from the base, on each side, stands a knight with a 
spear in his hand, on the point of piercing a female through the heart. 
About six feet higher, on the left side, is an angel with wings expanded, 
and an hour-glass in each hand. On the right-side, opposite, is a deli¬ 
cate female figure; and between them are two infants. At the top of 
the whole is Christ descending with an infant on each side of him :— 

Under the bottom of the monument is written: Plus meruit gratia, 
Christi, quam liocuit paratum. 

2d. Towards th^,east-side of the church,, is a statue of Anscarius, first. 
Archbishop of Hamburgh; he has a mitre on his head, and holds tin- 
tower of the cathedral in Ins left-hand ; the right-hand, in which was the 
episcopal staff, is broken off. 

‘id. Benedict'V., who being elected to the lloly-see in opposition to 
Leo Vm„ was arrested and brought to Hamburgh, where he died. 'I lie 
inscription on his monument runs thus \—lteuvdiclus Papa de sede apos- 
talica per riolenlian remotus posted nvocaretur, obiit Hamburgi. 
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4th. The Virgin Mary with Christ in herapfijs. 

£>th. On a pillar, not far from Arvscarins, is Albertus Cranzius, the 
historian, who died here in 1517. Over this*hangs a pair of boots, of 
very antient mode, and of curious workmanship, having no visible seam 
in them; on which account, the vulgar give it out that they were manu¬ 
factured by the devil. 

C. On the south wall, opposite to Anscarius, is a stone, on which the 
figure of an ass is carved in a dancing attitude, playing on a pair of 
bagpipes, with the following inscription in old Gothic letters :— 

I first, thou next; poor 3ch far bu tta, atm tinbcUnbbin itk gcbarni, 

and miserable was I born. 

Here is more got than tyitt itt mefit grtoumun aljJ iirrlahtlit. 
lost. 

'Near the ass, is the figure of a globe, with a cross reversed, with this 
inscription 

The world is turned top- £>C W3.tlt fteft ficlt umttubt&rt, 
sy turvy, 

Therefore, 1, poor Ass, SDcum Jjcbb* ith artne <Efcl piprh geUjjrr. 
have learned to pipe. 

Under this, a man sits upon a flasket, with this inscription:— 

God he merciful to me CDott fco tntr armer (timber gnabfg! 
a sinner! 

Round the whole is written:— 

On Tuesday after Mi- IDtettftag* tta jqttcBaelt ftatb frlige (Qteftge 

chaelmas, died the late bon Dec I^olttr. 

Gesche Vandgf Holter. 

hi any are the conjectures about the origin of this monument; but by 
wjiom, or for what purpose it was erected, is not known. 
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7tli. Fronting tlic door, at the entrance on the north side, are pictures 
of Moses, Gideon, Joshua, and Sampson, the last with the jaw-bone in 
his hand. Near these is the Virgin Mary. 

8th. At the west side is a cupboard, with folding-doors, which are 
opened only on particular saints’ days. It contains a group of figures, 
curiously wrought in wood, and painted. 

The Virgin Mary is sitting with Christ in her arms, Joseph and four 
others standing behind, and a huge lion is lying at the feet uf the Virgin. 

In the front of the group, sits an artist , taking the likeness of the Mo¬ 
ther and Infant; it seems nearly finished. Behind the artist, sits a droll 
figure of a man grinding the colors. The Dohm, being a common tho¬ 
roughfare, is of course very dirty. There are ahva\ s two or three book¬ 
stalls in the church, and once a-year, i. e. a fortnight before Christmas, 
there is a regular fair held here. 'I bis is an antient custom; whether it 
will be continued after the Dohm is in the possession of the oity, is 
doubtful. 
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No. VII. 




DUTIES AND TAXES. 


(SEE THE MCTUEE OF HAMBURGH.) 


The regular Taxes are, 

1st. The Kopf-geld (poll-tax). Every person pays one mark per 1000 
value upon his estate. 

Sd. The yearly Poll-tax, is for a single man, one mark. For a mar¬ 
ried man li mark. 

3d. For an equipage 100; for a riding horse, .50 marks. 

4th. Burger-Wachti-geld is from six to twelve marks, year^r. This 
belongs to the Biirgcr captain of the district. 

5th. Lucien-Sc/iosz .—This is one-fourth per cent, raised upon the value 
of all houses, lands, and furniture; this tax is paid in secret, in a bag 
according to the estimate given in by the proprietor himself. 

6th. Nacht-wacht and Leuchtcti Geld, Watch and Lamp-tax, is about 
twelve marks yearly. 

7th. Zehnter Pfennig. This is the °f what is taken out of the city. 
—The members of the English Factory, are exempt from this tax. 

8th. The quarter per cent tax is assessed upon all property moveable 
and immoveable, according tojthe estimation of the proprietor himself. 

VOL. I. Y 
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This tax, like flic Lttrien-Schosx, is never collected in public, nor is any 
inspection made into the statement given in by the proprietor. The 
town trysts to the honor of the parties, and receives theii contributions 
in a bag sealed up. 

As confidence begets liberality, it is said 1 hat many citizens pay more 
titan their quota.—The receipts of this tax in the treasury amount to 
upwards of 260,000 marks yearly. 

9th. Hans Schilling (Rent-taxThis is A of the house-rent, levied 
on the tenant or lodger. 

10th. (> robin geld. This is assigned to keep the ramparts and ditches 
in order: it amounts to about two Shellings per week, each house. 

11th. Eslittgcr-tux is levied upon the territory held in common with 
Lubeck. 

I2tlt. The theatres and other public places of amusement pay [ of 
their receipts to the town. 

13th. Bicr-A> rise (Beer-tax) ts a duty of two marks per barrel. 

14th. Mnthc.u (Meal-tax) from 20 to 24 skelimgs per bimln-1. 

15th. l'ich , or Cattle-duty, is ^ of the purchase-money on honied- 
cattle, swine, and sheep. Those slaughtered for exportation are ex¬ 
empt. This duty was for some years compounded, and the butchers 
agreed to pay 90,000 marks yearly. At present it is paid by the market 
price. 

16th. Weiii A case (’Wine-duty) is four dollars per hogshead. 

All merchandise and fruit, such as oranges, lemon -, &.c. pay per 
ceht. 

Every box, barrel, bag, or casket, brought by land into the city, pays 
at the gates two skelimgs entry. 

These are the chief assessments, most interesting to strangers to 
know. 

A very productive tax would be a duty on si gar?; and if we nidge 
by the utility and propriety of the measure it will no doubt he adopted. 
It is said that £0,000 boxes, from 30 to 50 marks each, are imported 
and fabricated at Hamburgh; and that at least 50,000 are consumed 
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by the inhabitants of this city, chiefly by youths from ten to thirty 
years of age. That a custom so pernicious to health should not by 
some means be restrained is to be regretted. Several gentlemen of the 
faculty have given it as their opinion, that out of twenty deaths of 
young men, before their thirty-fifth year, ten at least have their source 
in this early practic e of smoaking sigars; and any person when he sees a 
young boy straining and puffing to light one, sometimes for a quarter of 
an hour, must be convinced of the fact, and the necessity of some restric¬ 
tion. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO TRAVELLERS. 


IT was owing to some particular circumstances, that the smacks 
mentioned in this publication happened to be at Husutn, the packet- 
boats usually sailing from Heligoland after the month of November. 
This measure was a very prudent one, as the Husum river being nar¬ 
row, winding, and full of sand banks, is consequently very difficult to 
navigate. It would indeed be dangerous in the highest degree, were it 
not for the buoys that were placed there by the Trinity-house j but these 
v ere always removed before the setting in of the frost. 

Persons of all countries embarking for Kngland, cither at IIusinn, or 
Heligoland, were obliged to have a permit front the agent of the English 
go\ eminent, without which the captains of the packet-boats could not 
receive them, on pain of being severely punished. The passport must 
also he examined by the commandant of the Danish troops; after which 
it passed through three other examinations, each costing one or two 
marks, and was at last obliged to be shown to the commanding officer 
on duty near .the place of embarkation. 

The passengers who found their own provisions paid two guineas and 
a half each person; this was a fixed price: but those who chose to en¬ 
gage the whole cabin were at the mercy of the captain, who charged 
what he pleased. ' This was also the case in regard to carriages ami 
horses. The expence of the voyage varied according to circumstances, 
but it was always a proper precaution to make a bargain on arriving in 
England, should it be necessary to go on shore in a boat. The people 
employed on such occasions are scandalously imposing ■, and our vessel 
being anchored about two hundred fathom from the jettee at Yarmouth, 
I was obliged to pay two guineas for lauding myself and my baggage, 
consisting of two trunks and a portmanteau, and it was not without dif¬ 
ficulty that I got off for so 'small a sum. 
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The master of the boat appointed to convey passengers, &c., from 
Husum to the packet-boat, had the insolence to permit us to embark at 
an hour when lie knew the tide would not serve to go down the river ; 
we were therefore obliged to stop at a short distance from the town. 
What plainly proved the plan was preconcerted, was the arrival of car¬ 
riages purposely to take us back again to the inn, where we remained 
another night. The distance from Husum to the packets is about five 
miles, and the price for each passenger a golden ducat. Servants pay 
half that sum. But in winter, when the passage is long and dangerous, 
from the necessity of going to Heligoland in ice-boats, the cxpence if 
much more considerable. A 

N. B. Though subsequent events have now put an end to all direct 
and regular intercourse with the Danish territory, yet, in case of the 
restoration of peace between the two countries, these observations may 
still be found useful to the traveler. 




TRAVELS 

THROUGH 

DENMARK. 




DIFFERENT MODERN ACCOUNTS 


OF 


DENMARK, 

AXD THE TIME OF TllElE PVBLICdTIOX 


AMONGST the modem English authors who have written their travels 
into Denmark, Sweden, &c. the most distinguished are Mr. Coxe and 
Mr. Wraxall. Though we acknowlege the merits of the former, and air 
ready to" do all possible justice to his talents, we have sometimes ven¬ 
tured to differ from him in opinion: but we flatter ourselves our manner 
of discussing the points in which we do not agree, will prove that our 
only motive is the love of truth, joined, indeed, to the fear that such 
weighty authority as that of Mr. Coxe might engage the public to 
adopt opinions, which we think will admit of explanation. 

The following works may also be read with much advantage, viz. 

Consent’s Tour through Sweden, Swedish I upland, Finland, and 
Denmark. 

Jackson’s Account of Denmark and Sweden. 

Swinton’s Travels into Norway, Denmark, and Russia, in the Years 
1788, 1789, 1790, 1791. Translated into French by F. F. Henri j with 
a Letter on Russia, by Richer Serizyj two volumes in 8vo. j together 
with an Atlas. 

Sir John Carr’s Northern Summer; or, Travels round the Baltic, 
through Denmark, Sweden, fitc., in 1784 j in one vol. 4to. 

Those also, who are sufficiently curious to read all the modern works 
published in English on Denmark, &c., may indulge themselves with 
the perusal of Mary Wollstonecraft’s Letters, written during a short 
Residence in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, in 1796. 
vol. 1. z 
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T|, r a hove works are so well known in England, that all remarks upon 
them would he superfluous. 

4c Tableau ties Etafs Dannnis cnvisagls sous le Rapport tin Meeanismc 
Social, par Jean Pierre Caftcau, aver mic Carte , printed at. Paris in 
1802, in three vonmes 8vo., is the most complete and interesting of all 
the recent publications on the Continent. It commences by a list, of 
the principal works consulted by the author ; after which is an Intro¬ 
duction, or rather a Sketch of the successive Formation of the Danish 
Government. 

The above work appeared to me so exact, that I have not scrupled 
quoting from it still more frequently than Mons. de Catteau has allowed 
himself to do from Le Voyage de Deux Francois ; and I frankly own, 
that whatever I have added relative to the altered state of Denmark, has 
been taken from this publication. 
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CIIAP. 1. 

lload from Hamburgh to Copenhagen. 

Itinerary from Hamburgh to Copenhagen: 

DA KISH MILES. 

To Pinneberg Si 

To Elmshorn - - - - 2i 

To Itzehoe, (city) ... - Si 

[Inn the city of Hamburgh. A great many monuments in the church ; and a chapter 

for ladies of fashion.] 

To Rammels - ... 3 

To Rendsburgh, (city) . * 3 

To Schleswig, (city) - - - 3| 

To Flensburgh, (city) i[ 

To Apenrade, (city) - - 4] 

To Haderleben, (city) 41 

To A roe ..... 2 

To Assens, by sea .... 4 

To Odensec, (city) 5 

[Chapter and University.] 
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To Nyborg - 

DANISH milks. 

4 

To Corsoer, (city) by sea 

$ 

* 

To Stagel.se 

<> 

Art 

[Here they grow tobacco.] 


To Ring salt ... 

4 

To Roschild, (city) 

4 

To Copenhagen, (city) 

- 4 

Total 

j cr 

! -o 

i 

[Inn, the grand royal hotel.] 



The road from Hamburgh to Piim<*l>org is upon a tolerable 
.causeway, and that of the three next stages, through a populous 
country, with several handsome houses on each side. The lirst. 
custom-house belonging to Denmark is at a very small distance 
from Hamburgh: it is. not strict; and a very trifling sum pre¬ 
vented our being stopped. The town of Itzehoe contains live 
hundred houses* : and we found the causeway from thence, to 
Ri.mmcls very bad, the country but little cultivated, with no- 

* Thin town is since very much increased in size, and the inn is excellent. It con¬ 
tains a convent of ladies of fashion. Such communities have Itccti established ns a re¬ 
source for young women of noble families, who, being destitute of fortune, are tillable 
to support their rank in the world, and who, by these means, are prevented making dis¬ 
proportionate marriages. A certain number of young ladies are here assured of a main¬ 
tenance suitable to their birth, and are placed under the direction of an abbess. They 
are bound by no vows, though they form a religious association. These communities 
an, • ipported by voluntary contributions, and by legacies left by several members of 
the body of nobility. Koine amongst them are in possession of very considerable 
estates. The. persons admitted are not only lodged utid hoarded, hut receive uu an¬ 
nuity, amounting sometimes to more than two hundred rix-dollars. It is, however, 
necessary to pay a'certain sum to the convent for matriculation. The most nuiicut, 
aud one of the richest, of these houses, is at lloschild, founded in Itiyy. That at 
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tiling to be seen but dry turf und <■<»«itinuul pbiins. T1 h> ciiy „f 
Itonsburg is well fortified' 1 ', :md bums an island upon the lv, n-.-r. 
r riiis river terminates what is properly called Germany on the 
Danish side. We perceived the sea before we arrived at. (■ of - 
torp, and it had a fine Gleet from that spot. There is aoesth- 
at (lottorp, with twenty-t hree windows in front, looking upon the 
great road. It is an antique building. with nothing remarkable 
within, though it is the residence of Prince Charles of Hesse, 
Governor of Holstein, and father-in-law f)f the present-sovereign, 
(jottorp joins the city of Sleswie by a row of trees. The mauso¬ 
leum of Frederic J. is in the church of Sleswie. and is extremely 
well worth seeing. 

According to the regulation rt the posts m Denmarh, the 
post-nlaster is allowed an hour to get the horses ready ; and w<j 
seldom waited more than that time. From Sleswie. we pro¬ 
ceeded to the city of Fleiislmrg, which is extremely commercial 
for this country : it is tolerably well built and lighted. Fart of the 
road from Flcnsburg to the sea is better than that we had passed 
before; and we usually traveled a miic in an hour and a 
quarter. The postillions'did not stop so frequently, and went 
on as well as they possibly could. They are obliged to give the 
courier a note, upon w hich is written the time of their depa ¬ 
rt tilin', in Zealand, ones it’s origin lo the generosity of Sophia Magdalen, the Queen 
ol Christian V I. The abbess en joys a revenue of six hundred nx-dollurs, besides wood* 
game, and it variety of oilier artieles. Should she happen to be of royal blood, her 
pension is two thousand rix-dollars, with several other advantages. These communi¬ 
ties are nine in number, each of which contains at least ten ladies. Of late rears these 
eomnuiuitii s have been made still more useful, and the fuud of that'at Wiinmetosl 
being, by (economy, considerably increased, the revenues of the Indies have not only 
been augmented, but u certain sum is annually dedicated for educating the vouth nt 
the district, and for relieving t lie ilist rcsses of the poor. 

' The following pentumetre verse is on the gate of th* city : - 
Kihora Romani terminus Imperii. 

A A 2 
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turc from the last post, and the traveler marks down whether 
or not he is satisfied with the postillion. Those who have three 
notes in their disfavor are punished. We know not why this 
method, which is undoubtedly a very good one, should not be 
continued any further than from the first post from Hamburgh to 
the island of Funen ; that is to say, only in the dutchics. 
Throughout all this part, the peasants appear at their ease, and 
the country rich. Their houses arc generally divided into two, 
and the separation formed by two lafge covered doors. This is, 
without any comparison, the finest possession belonging to Den¬ 
mark. We passed the smaller licit at Aroe*, where there is 
nothing but the post-house and two or three cottages. Niue marks 
lubs are paid for embarking and passing over a carriage, and 
the landing it is paid for separately; and we gave them two 
marks lubs, with which they appeared very well satisfied. The 
passage is two miles, and we were seven hours going over; 
but, when the wind is favorable, it may be crossed in less than 
two. We paid a mark lubs upon arriving at Assens for taking 
our carriage from the causeway to the post-house ; and wc gave 
a mark to the boatmen to drink—but this last is a voluntary 
gift. The passage is very convenient in one particular, there 
Being no occasion to take the carriage to pieces: but, on the 
other liand, though it is extremely frequented, the boatmen arc 
so awkward, that it is necessary never to lose sight of the car¬ 
nage, and to give directions oneself both in embarking and 
landing it. Here we entered Fumen where Danish paper is first 
current. The price of horses is altered, and, instead of paying 


* Those who {continue their journey towards the north will go to Jutland, which ii a 
good country when there is» no mortality among the cattle, which unfortunately hap¬ 
pen* but too often. 
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one mark lubs each horse, we only paid three-fourths, and that 
ar. far as Nyborg, viz. two posts. Upon quitting Assens we 
paid five shellings each horse, and four when we left Odensee ; 
consequently one shelling per mile: for the island of Fumen, 
which we crossed entirely, is nine miles one way and ten' the 
other. This country passes for bteing very good, but we 
thought it miserable : yet it supplies (together with the islands 
of Laaland and Falster) the capital ; and these three islands arc 
the best cultivated in the kingdom. The houses arc thatched, 
built with wood and clay ; the soil appears good, and the coun¬ 
try flat. We were told by every one that a great many gentle¬ 
men are settled in this island : if so, their houses arc undoubt¬ 
edly upon the sea shore ; for we saw nothing from the road that 
appeared like the residence of a gentleman, even of the smallest 
fortune. 

Odensee is the capital, and situated in the centre of the 
island ; but it is a place of no consequence, though it contains 
some glove manufactories, and considerable tanneries. Nyborg 
is a very small town, slightly fortified towards the country, w ith 
a very small port, and about eight hundred inhabitants. Here, 
we crossed the Croat Belt, showed our passport, and paid eight 
shellings each person. Embarking and passing the carriage 
cost seven rix-dollars. It is about four Danish miles over, and 
we went in" two hours and a lialf, never losing sight of land— 
embarking and landing, each took up half an hour. Here the 
carriages are taken to pieces, but the boatmen understand their 
business better than those of the Lesser Belt. These boats are 
decked, which is not the ease at the other passage. Wctpaid 
two marks tor embarking, and the same for landing; four skel¬ 
lings for the carriage; two for each person; and a rix-dollar to 
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drink. We entered Zealand at Corsoer, where then*, is a cus¬ 
tom-house, at which we were examined. This island is Hat, at 
least in the part we crossed ; and the peasants are sometimes 
obliged to procure coi n from Copenhagen to sow with. Corsoer 
is a very small town, with a castle very poorly fortilied. The 
place where we disemoarkfed was pretty good, though there is 
no machine for taking out the carriages. The boatmen often 
refuse to cross tin* Great Belt when it is rather late in the day ; 
they always make the wind their pretext, and the traveler is 
obliged to submit. In this place the horses cost more, and fif¬ 
teen skellings a mile is paid from Easter to Michaelmas, and 
from Michaelmas to Easter seventeen and a half. The cause¬ 


way from Corsoer is very well kept up, and miles and halfmiles 
are marked the whole road upon stones, on which is either 
Christian YIl.’s. or Frederic Y.’s cypher. There is a bar¬ 
rier at every mile, where we paid two skellings. It is 
reckoned fourteen miles from Corsoer to Copenhagen ; and we 
changed horses for the hot time at Ivosehild. This town, in 
Danish called Uoeskilde*, is situ -led on an arm of the Bal¬ 


tic, and was formerly the resilience of the Kings of Den¬ 
mark. The bishop was primate of the kingdom. The trade; 
was very flourishing, and employed great numbers of hands 
and vessels, but it is now reduced to a Jew streets, with grass 
growing in the midst of them: nothing indeed remains of it’s 


antient splendor, except the tombs of the kings and those of 
the roval family. These arc in a church of Gothic* architecture, 


* ThC fratcr is reckoned tin* best ir, Dcninaik, awl is daily sent in Coj-cnliagen for the 
use of the royal family. 
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which has nothing particularly striking in it’s appearance, llte 
remains of that queen, whose brows were crowned with three 
diadems, and who changed the political existence of three 
nations, are interred facing the altar. Her tomb is covered 
with a stone, painted black, on which she is represented in ala¬ 
baster lying at length. The inscription is as follows:— This mo¬ 
il it went teas ended by Eric, the successor of Margaret, in ho¬ 
nor of that princess, to whose merit posterity will never rent In¬ 
sufficient praise. —Christian ]. was also the first monarch of the 
House of Oldenburg, interred in a small chapel, but the mo¬ 
numents of Christian 111. and Frederic II. executed in marble, 
are much the most magnificent : they came from Italy, and are 
esteemed. master-pieces of sculpture The tomb of Christian 
IV., the most remarkable of all the Danish sovereigns, is only 
distinguished by a simple stone, with a few trophies : these in¬ 
deed arc sufficient, since the admiration of succeeding ages, and 
the page of history, are the. most striking monuments of those 
superior mortals who have astonished the world by their talents, 
and "unproved it by their virtues. John and Christian 11. are 
interred in the event church at Odcnsie. The four miles from 
thence to Copenhagen are tlu* worst in the whole road from Gov- 
soer; but they were repairing them when we were there. 
Neither the country, nor the environs on this side of Copen¬ 
hagen, gave us any idea of the vicinity of a capital, and 
still less of a rich country. There is nothing, to be seen the 
whole way to the suburbs, worth notice, but the obelisk, 
erected iu memory of the freedom granted to husbandmen. 


It is situated just i.eiore the hue avenue 
burg, and bears the following inscription 
vinced that civil liberty, din ;:!r! by jit-! 


leading toTredorioks- 
\— The king being con- 
la us. inspires the love 
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country, ©*7A t/w courage to defend it, the desire of in¬ 
formation, a taste for labor, and the hope of happiness, he » 
therefore, has commanded, that slavery should be abolished, and 
that order and dispatch should preside at the execution of all 
rustic laws ; so that the husbandman being free, courageous, 
enlightened, laborious and good, may in future become, and be 
regarded as, an estimable and happy citizen. The basis of the 
obelisk is ornamented with emblems and inscriptions, and bears 
four marble figures, representing Fidelity, Agricultural Indus* 
try, Courage, .and Patriotism. The prince royal laid the first 
stone in 1792, and the inscription terms him, the son of the 
king, and the friend of the people. The monument is eighty 
ells in height, anti cost fourteen thousand rix-dollars, raised by 
subscription.' A traveler stopping to contemplate this obelisk 
cannot ibrbear showering benedictions on a prince, minister, 
and citizens, who, in spite of prejudice and self-interest, have 
been the cause of so benevolent a reform, since every thing 
relative to the existence and well-being of" the race of hus¬ 
bandmen, must ever be interesting to a thinking mind. 

The royal castle of JTcdericsburg to the left half a league 
from the city, makes a handsome appearance, and there is a 
gallery of pictures and some paintings to be seen. The gar¬ 
den is a very pretty public walk. There are no country- 
houses upon tins road ; merely some thatched cottages scat¬ 
tered here and there. The custom-liouse at Copenhagen is 
not strict; and we were only accompanied to our inn by one 
of the clerks, whom we discharged with a few marks for his 
trouble. There are conveniences for sleeping at all the post- 
houses between Hamburgh and Copenhagen ; though some 
indeed are very indifferent; and we would recommend to all 
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travelers to make their bargains beforehand, otherwise they run 
a chance of being most completely duped*. 

* Though Denmark ii undoubtedly very well governed, with law* to protect every 
one, we are obliged to declare in this place, that our servant having met with tome very 
disagreeable behaviour from the postillion* between Roaehild and Copenhagen, we 
found it impossible to obtain any redress. The minister, who hud the core of the po¬ 
lice, to whom we made our complaints, through our own minister, contented himself 
with assuring us, that the event, of which we hud complained, had never happened ; and 
this was all the satisfaction we could ever obtain. 


.VOI,. 1 


ii I . 
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chap. II. 


( 'opcnhtii'ev .— Cht Court .— Ivnial Castle. — King's Library .— 
Arsenal jar the Land Torres .— Rosenburg .— Churhttenburg. 
— Observatory. — The I ni; ' i-'itji. — Library.—Cadets m tlu 
Land-Service. - 


OOPK N1IAGEN. 


1 nr. city of Copenhagen is very handsome and well built < 
though, for a capital, not large. It contains more than lour 
thousand houses, besides twelve hundred lodgings of one story 
high tor the sailors, and barracks tor tim e regiments. This ca¬ 
pital of Denmark consisted originally of only a lew fishermen's 
huts, which were erected in the twelfth century, on a marshy 
soil, partly funned by gained land. The port of this hamlet was 
at that time ont^of the best and the most frequented in the Baltic. 
Foreigners brought in their vessels in stormy weather, and traded 
■with the inhabitants of the island of Zealand. In a short time 
afterwards this port took the name of kiohenhavn, the Danish 
word for merchant*s port. This the Germans called Koponhagen. 
since transformed by the Trench into Copcnhagiie (Tnglish, Co- 
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penhageu. Absalou, bishop of Roskild, built a fortress near the 
port to defend the coast against the incursions^>f pirates; obtain- 
; >g, at the same time, the property of Copenhagen and the 
i eighbouring lands. Ever mindful of the interests of the church, 
t ie prelate transmitted this property to the episcopal set' of 
Roskild, and requested of the pope a continuation of the grant. 

''his request was not refused, and the pope declared, that who¬ 
mever should dare to attempt any thing against the rights held 
by the see of Roskild, over Copenhagen, would incur the indig¬ 
nation of the all powerful God, and the blessed apostles. Saint 
Peter and Saint. Paul. The bishops soon succeeded in trans¬ 
forming this hamlet of fishermen into a commercial town, from 
which they received very considerable rents; but winch, alter 
being in their possession a hundred and fifty years, was taken 
from them by Christopher II., who gave it to John, Count of 
Holstein, as a security for a loan of seven thousand silver marks. 
A gentleman, named Plcssen, bought it of the count, and sold it 
soon afterwards to the King of Sweden. AValdemar III. sue- 

V 

reeded in restoring it to Denmark, though he had at first con¬ 
firmed the alienation. The bishops of Roskild were not anxious 
to recover a possession which, at that time, they would, most 
probably have been forced to take up arms to defend; they 
therefore consented to let it remain in the king's power; but, the 
moment they perceived all danger was over, they reclaimed their 
right. Tue kings, not during to refuse them openly, contrived to 
elude the demand by artfully raising difficulties of different kinds, 
till at last Christopher of Bavaria, wishing to fix his residence at 
Copenhagen, obtained a formal .cession of the city by giving a 
proper equivalent. Many persons of distinction then flocked to 
this new royal residence, and the diets being held there, greatly 
increased the splendor of the place. Christian I. founded aft 

i$ n 'Z 
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University, and tiic establishments for the royal navy wore formed 
by degrees. But f^jpeiitiagen was never so considerable as it has 
been since the revolution of 1660, which invested the king with 
absolute sovereign power. This city then became the centre of 
government, whither every one repaired to court the favor of the 
monarch, to transact business of importance, and to solicit places 
or titles. Severn! rich proprietors have built palaces, and money 
Hows in from the. different provinces. During the last century, 
the trading companies have contributed greatly to the riches and 
extent of the metropolis. 

Some parts of this city are magnificent. The Goth-Street, is 
more than fifteen hundred and fifty yards, or seven furlongs in 
length, and built in a straight line. It is, in general, well paved 
with flag-stones for foot-passengers in almost all the streets; but 
these arc too narrow tube of any use; added to which, they are 
crossed by kennels between each house; and though these arc 
usually covered with planks, it. is not always the ease; which 
makes it inconvenient, and indeed dangerous, to walk in the 
dark. 'Die city is pretty well lighted: the cotton for each lamp 
amounts to eight or nine marks per annum. They t ried, indeed, 
in two streets, to light it in the Parisian maimer: but the ex pence 
was too great for them to cany their plan entirely into execution. 
Cleansing the town alone costs 2(>,000 lix-dollars. 

Since the great fire, which destroyed nearly a third of Copen¬ 
hagen, in 17.95, and which consumed the worst part of the town, 
the whole has been greatly embellished, and handsome houses, 
regularly built, have replaced the aniicnt ones. So frequent in¬ 
deed were accidents of this nature, that they called tor the parti¬ 
cular attention of the magistrates, and there are now persons 
publicly employed, in all the bailiwicks, to exercise this branch 
of the .police; they act under the direction of the bailiffs, and 
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have particular instructions for that purpose. Soon after the 
above-mentioned terrible conflagration, which consumed nearly 
a thousand houses, new regulations were published: tliese deter¬ 
mined in wlmt manner the different quarters were to uct* iii # cases 
of fire; how they were to procure assistance; what rewards those 
were to receive who distinguished themselves by their zeal on 
such occasions; how the effects of the sufferers by fire should be 
preserved; and what steps should be taken in litigious cases. 

In former times, collections were made to indemnify the suf¬ 
ferers by fire, whose taxes were also suspended; but in the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, the method of insurance was adopted. 
There are two insurance offices in Copenhagen; one for property 
consisting of buildings, and the other tor effects and merchandise. 
The first was established in 1731. by the authority of govern¬ 
ment. The first payment is one per cent, of the principal: this 
is sometimes under, but never above the value of the building. 
During eight consecutive years, there is an annual addition of a 
quarter per cent, and during five more an eighth per cent., but 
these thirteen yearn once past,no farther payment, is required. This 
office was in a very prosperous situation, when the dreadful tire in 
179j reduced it to worse tlum nothing; since the damage was 
estimated at tour millions of rix-dollars, and the fund consisted of 
only one million, nine hundred and eighty thousand, three hun¬ 
dred. The government assisted the office on this occasion, and 
took upon itself the general direction. In 1799. property was 
insured to the amount of twenty-l'our millions, twt> hundred and 
twenty-nine-thousand, nine hundred and fifty rix-dollars, whilst 
the fund was only two millions, seven hundred and thirty-two 
thousand, two hundred and seventy-two. 

The second office was instituted by a company of merchants, 
in 1778, which insured (‘fleets and merchandise for one million. 
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eight hundred and fifty-three? thoi sand, one hundred and fifty rix- 
dollars, in 1791; and in 1799, for thirteen millions, One hundred 
and sixt^-one thousand, and four rix-dollars* Since the great 
fire the shares are augmented, and form at present a fund of six 
hundred thousand rix-dollars. The conditions of insurance are 
very advantageous both to the insurers, and those who insure. 
The government, in 1798, has sanctioned a company to insure 
goods, effects, and merchandise, not only in Denmark, but in 
Norway, and all the dutehies, the city of Copenhagen alone ex¬ 
cepted. The fund has been fixed provisionally, at five hundred 
.thousand rix-dollars, divided into five thousand shares. A divi¬ 
dend of only four per cent, is to be paid the five first years, and 
the remainder of the profits is to be added to the fund, which 
they propose increasing to a million*. 

Copenhagen is very interesting to a traveler, and contains 
many fine establishments, which ought to be accurately exa¬ 
mined. This city unites to the advantages of a capital all those 
arising from a commercial town. The port is safe and very hand¬ 
some; and there are a great many canals, which are extremely 
convenient for transporting merchandise, and carrying it to the 
different store-houses appointed to receive it. 

The number of Inhabitants in Copenhagen, amounted to 
70,495 in the year 1769: and from 1784 to 1799 they were esti¬ 
mated as follow;— 

Years. Inhabitants. 

1784 .... 93,719 

1785 .... 87,02:3 

1786 .... 87,801 

* The late bombardment (1307) must have greatly shaken this fund, the loss by fire 
being very considerable: it is indeed hard to say how fur the sufferings of that city may 
extend during the present war. 
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Year.. 

Inhabitant.. 

1787 . . • 

. 90,032 

1788 . . . 

. 86,827 

1789 . • . 

. 85,470 

1790 ... 

: 88,965 

1791 . . • 

. 84,509 

1792 . . . 

. 86,462 

1793 . . . 

. 85,771 

1794 . . . 

. 86,133 


In the year 1798, they were 
whom were males, and 41,644 fe 


reckoned at 83,063; 41,419 of 
nales. And in 1799, at 83,618; 


of whom 42,142 were males, and 41,476 females. If, as we have 
reason to believe, this calculation be just, it appears that the po¬ 
pulation of this city has been nearly the same for some time, and 
even in some degree diminished. It. is probable dial, owing to 
the dearness of Copenhagen, several persons may have retired 
either into the country, or into provincial towns: perhaps also 
the provinces, finding it easier to provide for their subsistence at 
home than formerly, send fewer recruits to the capital. The 
number of deaths in this city, as indeed in all large towns, gene¬ 
rally exceeds the births; the overplus, however, is not so striking 
as in many other places, as may be perceived by the following 
statement;— 

Years: Born. Died. 

1796 • . . 8,027 . . • 3,045 

1797 . • 3,276 . . . 3,278 

1798 • • • 3,351 V . 3,717 

1799 • • • 8,407 • ■ • 3,601 


In the years 1784, and 1792, the advantage was on the side of 
the births, there being 3,224 born, and 3,004 died in the former; 
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and 3,027 bom, and only 2,433 died, in the latter. The mar* 
riages which took placcmfour years, were as follow:—. 

In 1784 . . . .1078 
1792 ... 860 

1796 ... 978 

1798 .... 1017 

Among the 2,433 who died in 1792, 289 were carried off by 
consumptions and other disorders of the chest; 418 by apoplexies; 
139 by the small-pox, the greatest part were children; 29 were 
drowned; 12 were killed by Tails; and 2 committed suicide; 332 
died of maladies not mentioned in the bills of mortality, but 
which most probably were occasioned by the excesses in which 
the inhabitants of great towns generally allow themselves*. 

* The other town* in Denmark are not rery populous. Some of the principal ones 
contained the following number of inhabitants in the following years:— 





1709. 

1787. 





V^nrsj 

Odensee 

• 

• 

5,209 

5,363 

Alborg 

• 

• 

4,1 (SO 

4,866 

C'larlus 

m 

• 

3,5<>7 

4,053 

Elsinore 

• 

• 

3,331 

4,829 

Hot-sens 

• 

• 

2,584 

2,221 

Fredericin 

■ 

a 

2,523 

3,«6(> 

Handers 

• 

• 

2,718 

3,645 

Kcennc 

• 

• 

2,019 

2,130 

W'iborg 

• 

• 

1,990 

2,572 

Kibe 

• 

• 

1,827 

2,387 

Swenborg 

• 

• 

1,714 

2,025 

Hoskild 

a. 


1,020 

1,871 

Nyborg 

• 


1,451 

1,67* 

Cvlding 

• 

• 

*.396 

1,6.09 

Kicege 


• 

1,340 

1,366 

Nest »ved 

• 

• 

1,317 

1,501 

Stage lae 


• 

1,289 

1,722 

Nusehkou 



1,284 

1,370 

Coiboer 

• 

• 

1,280 

I,«69 

Kulluiidborg 

• 

1,294 

1,375 
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The gates of Copenhagen are not shut till midnight during the 
summer ; but in short days they are always closed at seven o’doek. 

The citadel is at the end of the town, and is so small, that there 
is not room for more than two battalions. There are two gates, 
one towards the town, and the other towards the country : the 
latter is tolerably fortified, and has five bastions. • Though it froze 
when we saw it, the chasseurs were exercising in the court. There 
are two small rooms next the chapel, in which -Brandt and Stm- 
ens6e were confined before their sentence. 

Frederic’s-square* forms an octagon, surrounded by tour large 
palaces with uniform fronts, and two pavilions to each. These 
are now inhabited by the royal family, which formerly lived in 
the castle of Christiansburg, unfortunately destroyed by .the great 
fire in 1795. The king resides in the first of these p&laces; the 
prince royal in the second; the king’s nephew, Prince Christian, 
in the third; and the fourth is appropriated to the navy school. 
These communicate to each other by means of a gallery. The 
four streets which terminate in this square are very handsome. 
There is an opening to the port from one of the shortest of these 
streets; and the other finishes at Frederic’s church, which is not 
completed, but will have a very fine effect ■f-. 

* Formerly called Atnalienburg-square. 

■ "f Tin? first atone was laid on the ,'ioth of October, 1749, in memory of the accession 
of the House of Oldenburg to the throne of Denmark; there was a medal struck on this 
occasion, which is placed under the foundation stone, and bears the following inscription: 

In Memoriam Servatu* 

Per Tria Secula 
liegise domus Oldeuburgicn* 

Grato in Denm Auiino 
Fivdericus Quintus 
It. Dan. Norv. 

Hujus Templi Primnm Posuit Lajfidem 
XXX Octobr. MDCCXLIX. 
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The .entrance-gate is ornamented by six columns, and the 
whole is'to be of marble j : but it. w ill not, most probably, be finished 
tor a long time. There is an equestrian statue of bronze in this 
square: it represents Frederic V. and was put up. by the Asiatic 
Company in 1769. M. Saly was the sculptor. It is extremely 
fine, and much superior to that of Christian V., which is in the 
market-place, and, in our opinion, entirely void of expression. 
The statue of Frederic V. cost near two millions of rix- 
dollars*. . 

> None of the churches are worth seeing; and the pernicious cus¬ 
tom of burying in the city still prevails. The corpse is carried 
in a car, which is more or less elegant, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the deceased, and followed by numerous carriages: 
indeed the funerals are in general very magnificent; and even 
the common people are sometimes followed to the grave by five 


The original plan was. that this edifice should be of marble, of the Corinthian order, 
the whole forming a very lofty dome; that the twa grand entrances should be porticos 
projecting from the body of the edifice; that there should be towers, which were only to 
communicate to the main building by the base and entablature; that the upper part of 
the dome should be ornamented by a circular colonnade ; that there ahould be two rows 
of pillars in the inside of the church, the oue placed on the other, forming a peristyle 
below, and a gallery above, surmounted by a cupola, open at top; and that above this 
cupola should be a vaulted roof, with a painted ceiling, rising fiom the outside wall, 
which should support the dome. This building could not possibly be begun before 
ITfiO, and was soon afterwards discontinued : it has since been recommenced at differ¬ 
ent periods, but there is scarcely oiic-thifd finished, in order to complete it as soon as 
possible, it is resolved to simplify the plan, and to retrench the most expensive parts of 
the undertaking. 

* The equestrian statue of Christian V., in the King's New-Market, the most spa¬ 
cious square in Copenhagen, is very little calculated to interest the spectator; it is of 
lead, and being originally ill placed, is extremely sunk. It is also heavy mid inanimate 
to the greatest degree. A figure, which is thought to represent Envy, it under the 
horse's feet. This statue is the work of u French artist, called Abraham CYsur FAmou- 
reux, in the year l6ttl. 
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or six carriages. There are two churches for reformists, where 
they preach m German and French. 

• Theatrical Amusements *.—The playhouse is a separate budd¬ 
ing in the market-place: tJve architecture is irregular, but the 
inside pretty and ornamented. They perform, four times a week; 
operas and plays alternately, and always in the Danish tongue. 
This theatre costs the king from 60 to 70,000 rix-dollars per an¬ 
num, even after having reckoned the entrance-money, which is 
but trifling, on account of, the numbers who are admitted gratis. 
We saw the opera of Cora; and we thought the actors very 
little deserving the great salaries allowed them: indeed we 
may venture to pronounce this spectacle to be much below 
mediocrity. 

There are very few assemblies in Copenhagen. Ombre is the 
favorite game, even at court. They do not use counters, but mark 
the points with chalk upon the green cloth, and rub them out 
according to the progress of the game. The corps diplomatique 
is the great resource of foreigners; and the ministers almost con¬ 
stantly live amongst themselves. They have cstablislied a private 
theatre, where they perform once a fortnight, and the royal family 


• * Denmark could boast of no theatre till toward* the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury; when Chrittiun V. built one for the Italian opera, in the capital; thin, however, 
•nbntted but a very few years, it being burned down in 1689: the representations conse¬ 
quently were discontinued. The memoirs of that time state that three hundred persons 
lost their lives on this melancholy occasion. Frederick IV. sent for a company of 
French comediuns, who performed in the palace; bat in 1790 they ware ordered to re¬ 
turn into their own country, and a national theatre was opened soon afterwards. A 
German company also arrived at the same time, but all these theatrical amusements 
ended with Frederick IV., for the pious Christian VI. would never tolerate any thing of 
that nature. On the accession of Frederic V. to the throne, several theatres were 
opened, but all foiled except the Danish one, which was under the management of the ' 
magistrate of the city. This theatre exists at present, and is managed by a committee, 
the members of which are appointed by the king. 

c c 2 
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attends. There are also different clubs, the members 


I* which frequently give balls and concerts iu tl\e winter, where 
oreignm find no difficulty in being admitted. 

The Court of Denmark .—The court-days arc once a fortnight. 
Foreigners are presented by their own ministers, and at the same 
time to all the royal family, which is very numerous. There is a 
supper on court-days; and foreigners ought to have the rank of 
colonel to entitle them to an invitation. The men and women 
arc equal in number; and all precedence is abolished, excepting 
indeed the royal family, whose places are marked at the table; 
every one else drawing lots indiscriminately. Two hats are car¬ 
ried about, containing a great many corresponding numbers: the 
men draw out of one, and the women out of the other; after 
which, the groom of the chambers calls over the different numbers, 
and each gentleman hands the lady allotted him by chance, lie 
sits next her at tabic, and conducts her back again when supper 
is over. , ..... 

The late king had no concern in public affairs for many years 
previous to liis death. Ilis soa managed the kingdom entirely, 
though his majesty’s signature was still necessary to edicts and 
ordinances; which the ministers thought a proper precaution, in 
order to curb the wishes of a young prince, who they feared might, 
become arbitrary too soon. 

This prince (the present sovereign) is perfectly military; and 
this prevailing taste shows itself in iiis carriage and all his cm-, 
ployinents. He is generally more feared than loved; though 
evejjy one allows his heart to be good, and his manner of think¬ 
ing* just*» He is constantly employed; and, though young, no 
friend to dissipation. Indeed, there is every reason to believe lie 
will prove worthy of the throne to wliicb he has now suc¬ 


ceeded. 
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The princesses are very prepossessing in their appearance, aiul 
extremely polite in their manners-. The king’s daughter mairicfcl 
to the prince of Augustcpburg is a model of perfection and grace* 
ful degancCi 

The Royal Castle* is a large edifice, almost square, situated in 
an island formed by a canal, the entrance to which is over a great 
number of bridges. It is easy to make the tour of this building on 
the outside. The grand entrance is through a large iron grate, with 
two side doors, ornamented in a bad style. The grand court is 
surrounded by open-arcades, and a building one story high, with 
thirteen windows, in the centre of each side. There are stables 
on the right and left for coach and saddle horses: these are ex¬ 
tremely handsome-f. 

This first court is three hundred and ninety feet long, and 
three hundred and forty wide in the broadest part, without reck¬ 
oning the depth of the arcades, which is twelve feet. The dis- 

* The fire in 1704 has'almost entirely destroyed this magnificent edifice, very little 
remaining but walls and rubbish. Mr. Kiettucr, in his travels through Denmark, com¬ 
plains that taxes hud been levied purposely to rebuild this palace, which, however, had 
still been sullervd to remuih in the same ruined state; hut those who know the 
prince, cun never entertain a doubt of his having properly employed the money destined 
for ilii* purpose, since, notwithstanding the misery of the present times, the rubbish 
was begun to be removed in L804, the nulls to be repaired, ice. ice. The stables, rid¬ 
ing-house, cabinet of curiosities, uud library, fortunately escaped the fury of the flames. 
The late events have, without doubt, put a stop for the present to these repairs. 

The stables are vaulted, and the burses are upon stone, at six feet distance from 
each other. The uiuui;ers are marble, uud the racks iron. One'man dresses two and 
sometimes three saddle-horses, or else four coach-horses. The stable to the left for 
saddle-horses is intei'cotcd by tne riding-house, w Inch is a huudred and seventy-six 
feci by fifty-six; with fifteen window sand a gallery. ’Phis is open to every one; and it 
is laughable enough to go llii her about noon, ami see fifteen or tweuty people, eutirely 
unknown to earh o her, rid.eg about in all directions, some trotting, others galloping. 

It is impossible bat soiu-'ibsagreeaiile reneoiitres must now aud'thcii happen. Horses 
are likewise exercised and aired in the grand court of the castle. 
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Lptce between them is not equal, and is from nine to eleven feet. 
At the entrance-door the arcades are distant from -each other 
eighty feet. The castle is three hundred and thirty feet long, 
with six stones, three great and three small, and twenty-five win¬ 
dows in front. The pilasters are of the Composite order; and those 
at the entrance, together with the columns, Ionic. The interior 
court has .fifteen windows by thirteen ; and is in length a hundred 
and ninety feet by a hundred and sixty-two. The building on the 
four sides of the square is. from eighty to a hundred feet deep. 
The outside has twenty-eight windows, and is three hundred and 
forty-five feet long. There are two side courts, surrounded by 
buildings two,hundred and fprty-five feet long, by a hundred and 
six; and at the back front, two sunk pavilions with eleven win¬ 
dows: that to the right communicates to the Chancery, and 
that to the left to another pavilion with seven windows by thir¬ 
teen. There are other interior courts and buildmgs of less corn- 
sequence, which we shall pass over in silence. The architecture 
of this edifice, upon the whole, is not fine, nor even elegant: it is, 
however, au imposing pile of building, which announces the ha¬ 
bitation of a sovereign. It w r as built by Christian VI. 

The inside of this castle contains many interesting objects of 
curiosity, in pictures, natural history, and other rare articles of 
•every kind. We will begin by the rooms which form the museum 
and -the adjoining gallery of pictures. 

There is a fine collection of birds of the country, and from 
India, in the first room; a very beautiful Argus; and Tycho Bra- 
h6's elbow chair. 

The grand gallery* is two hundred and forty-two feet long, 


* The pH*"**? ■» the Royal Castle, saved from the flame* in J79-V are in this gul- 
levy. 
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with a small cabinet at-the end.—The following are the most ns 
markable pictures:— 


The Kings worshiping Christ, by Pietro Perrugino. 

An Ecce Homo! by And. Mantegna, o piece very worthy of Corregio’s master. 

St. Agatha, a very valuable painting, by Leonardo di Vinci. 

The Birth of our Saviour, by Raphael d'Vrbino, a capital piece, though one of hia 
first performance*. 

The Magi adoring Christ, by Garqfah. 

A Holy Family, with a Bishop, by Giulio Romano. 

A Hedy Family, with St. Catherine, by Carregio, in hia first manner. 

A Holy Family, by Titian. 

A Female Saint holding a Death's Head, by Pordenone. 

The Annunciation, a most elegant picture, by Ftaderico Barroche , 

One of the Seven Acts of Mercy, by Sekidone. * 

The Beheading of St. John, by Parmunn. 

The Virgin, with the infant Jesus, surrounded by Angels, in a landscape, a magnU 
cent picture, by Albano. 

Gamesters quarreling, larger than life, by Michael Angela di L'aravagia. 

Sisyphus, Prometheus, Ixion, and Tantalus, four fine pieces of colossal propor¬ 
tions, by Espagnaletto. 

Cadmus sowing the Dragon's Teeth which he had jnst killed, by Salvator Rota. 
The Ascension, by Lanfiranc. 

A very tine Sea-Fight,, by Tempesta. 

Cato killing himself, by Carlo Latti. 

A fine Landscape, with Jesus curing a sick person, by Gatpartl Pouttin. 

Cain killing Abel, and Adam and Eve de iloring his death. These two pieces may' 
be esteemed the finest paintings of Luca Giordano ... 

The Rape of the Sabines, and the Judgement of Paris, .by the same.. 

The Last Supper, one of the best works of Tiepolo. 

A fine Landscape, hy Claude Lorraine. 

Lalian pursuing Jacob, one of Sebastian Bourdon's best picture*. . 

The Magi worshiping Christ, likewise his own Portrait, hy Albert Durer. - 
Portrait of a Man with a Guitar, by Holbein. 

The Portrait of Luther, of his Wife, und many other piece*, by Lucas Cranach. 
Christ upon the Cross, with u distant View of> Jerusalem; Herodias at Table, and 
his Daughter bringing him St,. John's Head; and four magnificent Land¬ 
scapes, by Rubene, 

Charles L King of England, with his (Juecn, by Vandyke. This picture has been 
injured. 
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■ Christ blessing the Children, with a great many figures; and Susanna in the 
Bath’; by Jacob Jordans. 

Various hinds of Fruit, on* of Snyder*' best pictures, with many pthefsyjby the 

, same hand. 

• "^Pwa'Portraits of Women, finely executed by Rembrandt; likewise his ovu Por¬ 
trait. 

The Crucifixion. This picture has a fine effect: it was painted by Gerbrand Van 
Eckhavt, and is equal to some of his master (Rembrandt) V most esteemed 

. wqpks. ■ ' ■ 

A Physician examining some I’rine, which an old Woman has just brought him. 
Tiiis picture, though small, is very valuable, and is one of Gerard lime's best 
paintings. < 

Fall of the Giants, and the Death of Ntobe's Children; large as life, by Abraham 
Bloemart. 

Jesus betrayed by Judas ; (the effect of night is finely executed ;) and many other 
pieces, by GerardHdndhorst,’ termed in Italy Gherardodelta Notte. 

A variety of Pictures, amongst which is a Philosopher with a Skull, a fine piece, 
by Henry Ditmar, a Danish painter, who, though little know n out of his 
own country, may Vie ranked amongst the first masters for his style of painting 
beads. 

David with Goliah’a Head, by Frans Hals. 

A Banquet of the Gods. This picture is a beuutifully-curious one, and is the work 
of Corn. Poleuburg. 

A Miser weighing his Gold, and Death presenting him an Hour-Glass, to'show 
bim his Course is run ; a master-piece of the gie.it Dutch paintc Jean Steen. 

A Holy Family, a night-piece, the figures us large as life, by Godj'rf;y Sehalkrn. 
This picture is worthy to be placed next the famous piece by the same master 
in the gallery of Dusselilorf. 

Sun-Rise, a large and beautiful landscape, by J. Bath, est.-emed that famous 
painter's master-piece. 

'Sun-Set. 'This landscape, though perhaps inferior to the preceding one, it’s com¬ 
panion, is very chariniug, anil was painted by J. llackert. 

A number of pieces, by the famous landscape-painter, j. Ruisdael. 

A variety of Views of Norway, by Eeerdingen. Amongst these is a large Fall’ of 
Water. . This piece is unt in the least inferior to the finest paintings of J. 
Ruisdael. , 

A large Landscape, with hawking introduced, by J. Wynants. 

A fineaod beautiful Landscape, with women battling, by Herman Sumnrfeld. 

Viewofrfie Pont-Neuf, at Paris, during the Carnival: one of Pierre Wouverman s 
finest paintings. ■■ 

Landscape, with a number of animms, by P. ratter. 

View of Hweriem in winter, by Beerstraten. 
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View of the Rhine, by Zacktleven. 

A Tempest, a fine piece, by Backhuiten. 

A Sea Piece, with a onmber of ship* of war, a large and magnificent picture, by 
Dubbel. 

A large and baantiful Sea Piece, with many ships, and a distant View of Amster-. 
dam, by Silo. 

A Storm and Sea Fight, a fine picture, by G. Vand ctv tide. 

The Inside of a Romish Church, the perspective admirably preserved, by Steen- 
wick. 

Two large pieces from the New Testament, in Rembrandt's style, the effect strik- 
ing, by Diedrich de Dreide. 

A Picture representing a Festival given at the Revolution of 16 Cq, painted in 1666 , 
by Heienback. 

A piece in tapestry, worked in 1736, by Lrgrr. This artist did not continue his 
profession. 

The Presentation of our Saviour in the Temple, by Fabricivt, 1668 . 

Portrait of Drackonbcrg, a Norwegian, who died aged a hundred and forty-seven 
years, by Blwmentholm. 

A fine Landscape, with a View of the Rhine, by Saftleuen. 

An Allegory—Bacchus crow ucd, with Hercules in a corner of the picture, finely 
colored, by Grurnburg. 

Christ before Pilate, in Vandervcrf’s style, by Hubraken. 

A Woman selling birds; a Wornau pouring out liquor, by G. Micris. 


The Cabinet of Curiosities* joins the gallery, and consists of 
different rooms. In the first are a great many animals stuffed, 
amongst which are ant-eaters. A stag found with a gold collar, 
from which they pretend to infer, that he had lived many cen¬ 
turies ; a lion, and an enormous white bear. A press contain¬ 
ing different monsters and extraordinary foetuses. A serpent (co¬ 
luber naju.J 


* There is it very good description of this cabinet, in titled, Muteeum Regium seu Ca¬ 
talogue, &c. This work contains a great many engravings; but the first edition, 
printed in folio at Copenhagen, ]6p6, is not so complete as that published in 1710, and 
17^6, in two volumes foiio; the engravings, however, are iiuer than those in the last-men¬ 
tioned edition. 

.VOL. I. I) D 
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Jin another press there is an infant of eight months, found pe¬ 
trified in the mother’s womb; a great quantity of petrifactions, 
and different instruments formerly made use of in this country. 

is a piece of native rough silvery next to the third press, 
more than five feet high, and from ten to fifteen inches diameter, 
weighing five thousand rix-dollars. There i9 another piece of 
two feet and a half, weighing two thousand rix-dollars, in the 
third press, which is filled with specimens of native silver from 
the mines in Norway ; and it is impossible to see finer and in 
greater quantities. A piece of emerald ore. Crystals from Ice¬ 
land; gold specimens likewise from Iceland, but in very small 
quantities. A large piece of quartz, filled with crystalized eme¬ 
ralds. A shell three feet long bv eighteen inches broad, of the 
same kind as the holy-water shells of the church of St. Sulpice, 
at Paris, (chama gigas imbricatu , or Grand Biniticr , Martini 
Conch, et Argenville, p. 298,J and many others nbt so large. A 
quantity of stags’ horns fixed into trunks of trees. 

The fourth press contains a collection of shells, which, though 
very considerable, is not complete. A large Egyptian mummy, 
a good deal injured by time. The mummy of a child in very 
good preservation. Natval's head with two horns. An Arabian 
ftiummy dried in sand. Quantities of gold. The teeth of dii- 
ferent animals. A great many bones, which they pretend to say 
were those of giants. An elephant’s tooth, near eight feet long. 
Apiece of amber, found in Jutland, which weighs more than 
twenty-seven pounds. 

The second room contains four amber lustres. A variety of 
modeh of ships made in amber, ivory, tortoise-shell, mother of 
anil silver. beautiful works in ivory. An elbow-chair, 
with springs. A complete toilet, in amln r, of curious workman¬ 
ship ; a large lustre of the same, with twenty four branches, 
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made by M. Spengtor. ?A pteas entirely filled with pieces of 
wood, carved by the peasants in Norway, who are very inge¬ 
nious in that particular. More model* of ship, one in amber, 
and the rest in ivory. A portrait of JJenner. An ivory com¬ 
pass, by Pierre Legrand. A piece of ivory prettily carved by 
queen Louisa, the late king’s mother; others in the same 
style, by Pierre Legrand, the Emperors Leopold, Rodolphus II. 
&c. Jesus Chris^upon the Cross, in wood, and of such exqui¬ 
site workni ansi up, that it must dx; examined with a glass ; said 
to be by Albert Durer. A carriage with six horses, incredibly 
small. A great quantity of work in ivory, finely executed, and 
in the prettiest, taste, by Magnus Rerg, a Norwegian, the most 
famous workman in that style. A cup of agate, from Iceland. 
The daughter of Dernier. A large ivory jug, with Bacchus' 
Triumph, finely executed by Jacob Hollander, a Norwegian. A 
Descent from the Cross, a beautiful performance, by Magnus 
Berg. Many figures in foreign drosses, suck as Indian, Chi¬ 
nese, &c. In another room are a variety of gold and silver 
vases. A nx:k-crystal decanter, with figures beautifully en¬ 
graven upon it. A press filled with antique instruments of va¬ 
rious sorts, for the use of the navy, for astronomers, and for 
different trades; another with sabres and Turkish armor. A 
golden horn, found underground in Jutland in ld‘39; many of 
the learned have written upon this article, and endeavoured to 
explain the hieroglyphics carved upon it*. Golden urns, found 
in Jutland: M. Spongier never saw any of the same sort A 


* Professor Mu Her, at Co|<euhngen f Las been honored with a large medal from the 
academy, for his treatise on the two antique golden horns, one of which was broken and 
found in 1734. These were stolen some time ago, mid afterwards melted down. This 
learned man looks upon them to he Celiiherian monuments, for the form of the letters 
engraved upon them is exactly the same as on the medals. 

* 1>D 2 
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silver vase with eight sides, belonging to Queen Margaret; on 
each side there are the cyphers of her favorites, and likewise 
her own. An antique head of a woman iu ivory; this is Greek 
workmanship, in excellent preservation, and perhaps the only 
one in tliat style in the jvorld. Marcus Aurelius, an antique 
bust in bronze. A large horn in bronze. The famous horn of 
Oldenburg A great many curious articles , antiquities found in 
this country. Bishop Absalon’s skull, and, all his clothes. 
Turkish trophies. The planetary system of Tycho Brahe. A 
shield of fine workmanship. A fine antique bust of Lucius 
Veras. In a fourth room figures in wax, quite in Curtins’ style. 
An original portrait of Charles XII. exactly like the one be- 
longing to Mar6chal Stainville. Egyptian and Etruscan idols, 
&c. A room filled with the dresses, arms, and instruments' 
made use of in foreign and little-known countries, such as dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, Mexico, China, Greenland, Iceland, 
Norway, &c. A large. model of an Indian pagoda, near 
Tranquebar. Large quantities of Idols from India. A fine 
collection of old china, brought over by the first Danish vessels 
employed in that trade, and which is now very scarce. A great 
many articles relative to tlic religion followed by the antient in¬ 
habitants of the North. A cabinet containing the portraits of 
different illustrious characters*. 

The new gallery is near the king’s apartments; it is a hun¬ 
dred and fifteen feet long, and seventy wide. It contains sixty 
pictures, viz. 


• The King of Denmark has lately purchased the valuable collection of engravings 
relative to the history of thui kingdom, which the late Mr. Muller passed half a century 
in making, and thin, by means of an annuity of two hundred rix-dollars, granted to the 
daughter of the deceased. 

This co.lection consists of twenty-five volumes in folio; a description of it was pub- 
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St. Sebastian, as large as life, by Vandyke, 

A fine picture of Animals, by Veenix. 

A Cavalry Fight, by Huctenburg. 

A Hunting Piece, by Snaycrt. 

Diana’s Bath; whole lengths, as large as life, byHonthorst. 

A fine picture of Gamesters, by the same. 

The Women arthe Sepulchre, full lengths, as large as life, a very fine picture, by. 
Ferdinand Boh 

Nymphs who make the Horn taken IqgjHercules fromthe river Achelous into the 
Cornucopia; whole lengths, as large as life, by Jordans. 

A fine Bull Hunting, by Rosa di Tivoli. 

Christ before Pilate; whole lengths, as large as life, by Arpiho, 

Two small pictures, by Vanderdois. 

Two portraits, by Ferdinand Boh The woman’s is the best. 

Antony and Cleopatra; whole lengths, as large as life, by Rnbens. 

The Mocking at ourSuvioor, as large as life,-by Henry Terbrugge. 

A Hermit finding the body of the Danish Prince Sweuo, killed in the Holy Land; 
the figure as large as life, and acknowleged to be the master-piece of Carl van 
Malder the younger. 

The Cretans bringing the Goat Araalthea for the infant Jupiter to suck, as large as 
life, by Carlo Lotli. 

An Allegory upon the Fine Arts, by Pietro Liberi, in his best style, and as large as 
life. 

A great Festival, with a number of figures, and very rich arcliitecture, by Paul Vero¬ 
nese, or rather from his school. 

Alexander going to espouse Roxaua, large as life, by Van Lint; the design by 
Raphael. 

Christ at Table with the Disciples at Ernmaus, by Rembrandt, 

Moses by the burning Bush, by Nicolas Poussin. 

The Angel showing the Spring to Agar, by Franfois Mile. 

Diana in the Bath, a very fine landscape, by Peter Ruisbrach. 

A Naval Fight between the Spaniards and Dutch, by Adam Willeerts. 

A Sea Fight of the Dutch against the combined Fleets of England and France, by 
L. Baekuysen. 

A Sea Fight between the Turks and Maltese Galleys, by J. Littgelbach. 


lished at Copenhagen, in 1797 , with the following title: Piaacotkeea Dano Xorvegica 
<rre ineisa collecta et in o rdinem redacta a Frederica Adams Muller. 
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. The ceiling <$f this gallery was painted in Italy, and is in 
pretty good preservation. It likewise contains some very indif¬ 
ferent busts of the royal family. 

The square picture saloon, next to the gallery, has forty-seven 
pictures. The following are the mast remarkable:— 


Our Saviour crooned with Thorn*, between two Soldiers, by Jucquts Bassan. 

Holy Family, by the Parmesan. 

The Annunciation, n very line piece, the figures as large as life, by Augustine Mas- 
sttchi. 

A superb weeping Magdalen, by Guido Rent. 

St. Csreilia playing upon the Organ, by Carlo Dolce. 

' Holy Family, large a* life, by Carlo Cignani. 

A Landscape, with figures, by Benedetto Castiglitme. 

The Judgement of Solomon, a piece well known by the print, and one of Rubens' 
finest pictures. 

A Lady seated, reading a Letter, by Rembrandt. 

A fine Landscape, with all kinds of Animals; one of Roland Savtrg's best pictures. 
View of a Church, by Steinteiek. 

A Portrait, by Giorgione. 


The blight's chamber* is a hundred and eighteen feet by fifty- 
eight, with nine windows. There arc thirty-four lustres, and 
more than twelve hundred wax-lights upon days of ceremony. 
It has a gilt gallery at the top, and forty-tour channeled wooden 
columns, with gilt bases and chapiters. When all the pictures 
shall be finished, there will be eleven at the bottom, and twelve 
at the top. A painter named Abilgaard is employed to finish one 
every year, for which he is paid one thousand rix-dollars. The 
subject is taken from the history of Denmark. 


* This chamber was entirely consumed in the great fire of 1795. 
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This chamber joins the prince royal’s apartments, which are 
not worth seeing. One of the rooms has a great many holes 
in the floor, made with the but-end of a musket, the prince 
having amused himself lor a length of time with learning his 
exercise. 

The king’s apartments are perfectly plain, and he holds his 
court in a long gallery, with nothing particular to distin¬ 
guish it. 

The castle chapel is handsome; it is a long square, and richly 
ornamented; a great part in marble. We thought the light not 
equally distributed, winch has a bad effect. The library and 
arsenal, which we arc going .to mention, join the castle. 

The Icing's library* contains about a hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand volumes, and three thousand manuscripts. We were first 
shown into a gallery, two hundred and thirty-two feet in length, 
which joins a cabinet, in which the manuscripts and other va¬ 
luable articles are kept. Francis l.’s Primer, with colored 
prints, bought from Collier’s library, very line. A breviary 
upon vellum. Four large volumes of pi mts. painted upon vel¬ 
lum from nature, at Gottorp: these are thought to be the work 
of Madame Merian, a Swiss, sixty years ago ; they are beauti¬ 
fully executed, and in high preservation. Livv, a manuscrip 
of the tenth century, in one volume, and that incomplete. 
The Duke of Burgundy’s Prayer Book, with colored prints, 
and in good condition : he was killed before Nancy. Cardinal 
dc Bouillon’s Prayer Book, with colored prints: he lived in 

* Tim addition of several new purchases, and that of Mr. Sulim's collection, have since 
increu»ed the number of volumes to two hundred and sixty thousand. Three thousand 
rix-dollurs are mutually appropriated hu buying books. This library also contains a 
collection of prints uud pictures, and since 171)3* it has been ojiened tr the public on 
particular days. 
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the reign of Lewis XI. A Danish Chronicle, in verse, by Storeman, 
believed to be of the "fifteenth century. There are likewise all 
the manuscripts brought by the traveler Niebuhr, consisting of 
at least two hundred and fifty: he was living in 1791, and resided 
at Meldorf, in Holstein. A Malabar Bible, complete. The collec¬ 
tion of the history of Spain is very complete ; also that of part of 
India. AVe next entered a cabinet sixty feet by more than thirty, 
with ft gallery of two stones, and then went on to another 
with a double gallery; this is called the North Library, and has a 
gallery all round it. The most antient Danish Bible is in iblio, 
and was printed in 1550, at Copenhagen. St. Paul’s Epistles, 
in folio; Roschild, 1534. Iceland Bible; Huloum, 1584; an¬ 
other, 1644. A Psalter in duodecimo; Roschild, 1531. 
Psalter in four languages*, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Chal¬ 
dee; Cologne, 1518. A Greek and Latin Psalter*; Milan, 
1481. Office of the Virgin, a duodecimo manuscript upon vel¬ 
lum, ornamented with beautiful paintings; indeed it is impos¬ 
sible to see any thing finer; date unknown. Cicero de Offieiis ; 
Rome, Swenhevm and Panhnrds, 14?1. Idem, Fust, May- 
ence*, 1465 and 1466’; the two copies in good condition. 
Idem, Rome*, Pet. dr Max. 1469. Idem, Venice*. 1470: 
the five editions in round letters. First edition of .Justinian, no 
date: the first with a date is of Home*, 1470; these are both 
fine. Livy; Rome*, 1468. Idem, Spire. 1460. Idem*, 
1470. Two editions of Virgil *, without date: in the one, said 
to be the first, there are nine verses in the last page, with iucipit 


* ’The books marked with an asterisk are all in Lord Spencer’* library, and in the finest 
preservation : the edition of Virgil, without date, with tl e nine verse* in the last pajje, 
indeed, is not in the number ; but the smalt folio edition o the l>uc tie la ViUiers' li¬ 
brary, that of Rome, 1469, and that of V enicc, 1470, are all there. 
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fcliciter at the second line of the beginning. Fourth edition of 
Virgil, Jjouvain, 1476: the third is not here. Terence*, with¬ 
out a date. Idem, Cologne, 1471. Idem, without date*, the 
verses not separated. Plautus*, 1472, at Venice, very fine. 
De Civitate Dei*, of St. Augustin, 1467, Venice, complete, and 
in good condition. This library has a fund of four thousand rix- 
dollars. 

The Land Arsenal cannot be seen without an order from the 
general who is at the head of this department. The artillery for 
sieges, and the field-pieces are kept upon the ground-door ; the 
latter arc twelve, six, and three-pounders. There is a gallery 
upon the first floor, four hundred and six feet long, containing 
musketry and otlier arms, all in good order; likewise some 
Swedish colors and antient pieces of artillery in different shapes. 
Above are the caissons and waggons, which are let down by a 
kind of bridge placed for that purpose. Still higher are store¬ 
houses for the train of artillery; these are separated by case¬ 
ments for each battery, which consists of eight cannon. The 
old arms, after being repaired, are kept in the third story. 

The Storehouse for Pontoons contains forty, which are cop¬ 
pered both on the in and outside: these weigh, when properly 
furnished, two thousand pounds, and are drawn by six horses : 
they arc eighteen feet long, and cost from seven to eight hun¬ 
dred rix-dol)nrs. There arc likewise smaller pontoons, four of 
which may br emu-eyed in a waggon: these are all in good con¬ 
dition, atul ft tor immediate use. There is another arsenal at 
Christiana, for Norway; and a third at Rendsburg, for Hol¬ 
stein. The former has thirty-two pontoons like those above- 
mentioned, and tin 1 latter has some made of wood. The arsenal 
at Copenhagen only supplies Denmark, properly so called; and 

vol. i u i: 
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the armament usually lasts, (hiring a peace, from eighteen to 
twenty years. GeneraliClassen provides cannon-balls and pow¬ 
der, which costs the king eighteen rix-doliars the quintal: and 
Count Schimmehnann, qiuskeU, swords, &c*. < 

The Castle of Rmnburg-f is a gothic edifice near the ramparts, 


* A vast manufactory established at Fredericswaeerk, in Zealand, furnishes bronze 
cannon, howitzers, mortars, bombs, balls, and gun-powder, for the army and navy. In 
the interval between 1762and 1779, this manufactory sent out no lets than nine hun¬ 
dred pieces of canned, mortars, and howitzers, with twenty thousand, bombs and grena- 
does, and three million pounds of gunpowder. There is also a cannon fpuudery at Moss, 
in Norway. 

/ f The following description was given me by a traveler, who is extremely accurate 
in bis relations, and who was fortunate enough to be allowed free access into this castle, 
which is email and very antient. The wall which forms the front is very thick, and in 
the middle of it is a passage so contrived, that two persons placed at (he two farthest 
ends of the castle can converse together in a low voice, and be heard very distinctly. 
An extremely large saloon occupies almost the whole of the first door; it is hung round 
with twelve pieces of fine tapestry, and the ceiling is plaisfcpjr .iq relievo. On this are 
represented battalions of infantry, companies of cavalry, and troops of peasants, all in 
the national dress, and so extremely well executed, tlmt not one part of the costume is 
omitted. . lu the same saloon are three very fine silver lions, which ure placed round the 
throne at the coronation, a large silver dish on a stand, used at the christening of the 
children belonging to the royal family, and twelve fine bronze busts ol Homan < inpe- 
ron. Three cabinets join the saloon. The first contains various pieces of crystal, pre¬ 
sents from the republic of Veuice. In the second are cases tilled with different articles 
in gold and silver plate, and paintings in enamel: two gold boxes presented by the city 
of London and the Goldsmiths’ Company, to Christian VH., are remarkably fine; the 
embossed figures upon them are very elegant, and extremely well executed. There is 
likewise a silver arm chair, and an ivory throne under a square canopy, both used at the 
coronation of the kings of Denmark. The third cabinet contains the king’s gold plate 
(three hundred pounds’ weight), a saddle ornamented with diamonds, Ac. Ac. The 
dresses worn by the different kings of Denmark, are kept in a small room between the 
floora; that io which Christian IV. appeared at a sea-fight, where he lost an eye by the 
Splinter of a roast, is likewise there; it is a dark red velvet, of a small pattern, a little 
cap of ihe same stuff in the form of a calot; his laced cravat, and the handkerchief he 
bound round the wound; the whole spotted with blood.—-The cabinet of medals is par- 
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and is employed as a jewel-office. It contains all those belong* 
ihg to the crown, and many valuable articles, such' bs diamonds, 
gold-plate, &c. This place is difficult to sec, for the king always 
keeps the key in his own private ddset, arid the marshal of the, 
court is obliged to attend upon the occasion, not daring to con¬ 
fide it to the care of any one. There are, besides the jewels, other 
articles of less importance to be seen; likewise some pictures, 
which may be viewed at any time by giving a ducat to tire per¬ 
son who attends upon the occasion. The public walk ‘jO'ns this 
castle: it is not particularly interesting, with only a few very 
moderate groupes and statues. Next to it arc barracks for the 
foot-guards; these are lately built: likewise a covered place for 
exercising, near four hundred feet long. 

Charlottenburg Castle is a large budding upon the market¬ 
place : this is principally dedicated to the Royal Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. There are eight profes- 
sors and four masters, who, when we M ere there, had three hun¬ 
dred pupils. Upon quitting the rooms where they worked, we 
went into two or three others furnished with drawings by the 
young people, and also with a few pictures by the professors. 
Wc did not, however, see any thing particularly striking. Those 
pupils who carry off the prize of the large gold medal,* travel 
at the king’s ex pence. The public assembly for distributing 
the prizes takes place on the thirty-first of March, winch 
is prince Frederic's birth-day, who is the patron of . this 
academy. 

The Botanical Garden is behind this castle; it is under the care 


ticiilarly interesting, and the medals being placed in glass cases, are very easy to exa¬ 
mine. Indeed, this collection is exhibited to the greatest advantage, and much superior 
to any other of the kind. 
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pf Mr. Rottboll, who keeps it in very fine order. Tlie following 
areamong the most carious plants:— 


Ariletzia regias (which has been in 
flower). 

Dionsra mnacipnls. 

Pent* petct tuperifcliu. 

Ankaba Japonic*. 

Lyciura Japooicnm. 

Tradescantia discolor. 

Lioh^nik cosines. 

Dracsne feta. 

Dnccna draconia grandit, cum (cptem 
aliia palmii. 

Lauras camphors. 


Myrtu* pimenta. 

Thea Bohea. 

Daphne Indies. 

Mammes Americana. 
Hippomane mancinella. 

Hedysarum gyrant. 

Solandra grandiflora. 

Solandra ipeciosa. 

Hypsochus monaalachius. 
Kyllingia umbellate Rottboll. 
Hedysarum pictum. 

Aram pictnm. 


The following exotic plants have not suffered from the Copen» 
hagen climate:— 


Erica Meditemmea. 

Hibikeua patostris. 

Erica multiflora. 

Gynkgo bilbba. 

Daphne laureola. 

Moras papyril'erus. 

Daphne cneorum. 

Calycanthus fforidiis. 

Daphne Alpina. 

Aristolochia longa. 

Guilandina dicecia. 

Melianthu* majus et minus. 

Gaultberia procumbent. 

Rhus verntx. 

Thea riridik. 

Vitex aguus castus. 

Lagerstroemia Indies. 

Trolius Abiaticus. 

Phytolaca decandna. 

Cineraria maritima. 

Biguouia radicans. 

Juca gloriosa. 

Magnolia glauca. 

Clematis viorna. 

Mugi.olia acuminata. 

Idem Orientalis. 

Magnolia grandiflora. 

Idem Virginiana. 

Pawiflora. 

Idem Crisps. 

Cceruleu fc. luteo. 



The-original of die Flora Danica may be likewise seen, and is 
a very fine botanical work. 
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. The Observatory is upon the top of a round tower.* AVe 
mounted the greatest part of the way . by an ascent without 
steps; and from thence to the summit of a small wooden stair¬ 
case. A carriage can go as far as this place, but not to the 
platform, which some, in their descriptions of it, say may be 
done. The instruments are in good condition and kept very 
clean, though it appears they are frequently used. Wc saw a 
quadrant with a radius of six feet, and two divisions, to make 
the exactness of the observation more certain. 'I'llis instru¬ 
ment, with many others, is placed upon marble pillars, and 
bears upon a vault. An astronomical circle of four Danish feet, 
also with two divisions. An astronomical pendulum. The largest 
telescope is twelve Danish feet in length: it magnifies the object 
eight hundred times, and the farthest point of view to be seen 
from the Observatory is eight miles. They have contrived a ma¬ 
chine for the body of the glass, which prevents it from being bent. 
Tliis establishment commenced in 1780, and all the instruments 
are made by Alh at Copenhagen. They are now employed in 
making astronomical maps of all Denmark; and the whole will 
amount at the least to twenty. Seven were finished at the end 
of 1790. An astronomical observer^' is to direct every thing 
relating to the latitudes and longitudes ; and there are likewise 
to be .twelve land-measures to fill them up, with a designer and 


* Thu tower was erected in 1637. after a plan given by Longomontfenus. It it sixty 
feet in iliumeter, ami a hundred aud bfty feet high. Kiittner and Bnsching do not 
agree with us in this measurement; the'former stating the diameter to be seventy feet, 
and the height a hundred aud twenty; aud the latter tifty-four in diameter, aud a hun¬ 
dred and tifteeu in height. The inscription is senu-hieroglyphical, explained as fol¬ 
lows .—Ductrinam el juttitiam dirige, lihova, in Cordem ipronuti Christian! quarti 
1642. 

t The learned Bugge, whose observations are sent to the Marine Chart Office to be 
printed.. 
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engraver. The engraving of each plate costs four hundred rix- 
dollars, and four thousand copies may be struck off without re¬ 
touching the plate. The price of the map is four marks. 

The Library belonging . to the University * is in the tower of 
the Observatory, upon Trinity church, forming a Very large long 
square. This contains about four thousand volumes, the great¬ 
est part of which are law and divinity. There arc likewise two 
thousand manuscripts, many of them Icelandic and a great 
collection of diplomas token out of monasteries, particularly 
St. Mary’s at Roschild, by Waldemar the First, in Ithunic cha¬ 
racters. A Danish Bible, Copenhagen, 1550. A Hungarian 
Bible, 1626, Strygon Tymave. New Testament, Lamuiice, 
Tranquebar, 1758, with characters of the Danish mission. Bo¬ 
hemian Bible, Amsterdam 159b. Lithuanian Bible, Kacaraur- 
Eure 17S5. Manuale Laponicum, Stockholm 1648. Eight 
hundred crowns are allowed to this library annually, to be em- 
. ployed in buying books. f 

The Academy for Land Cadets, where a hundred and tour 
boys, not under ten years old, are educated ; fifty of whom are 
at the king's expcnce, and the rest pay their own pensions, 
wliich is eighty-six rix-dollars for officers’ children, and one 
hundred and fifty lor burgesses. The latter in general learn the 
quickest, which proceeds undoubtedly from their parents being 
in more easy circumstances than the others, which enables them 
to pay more attention to the early part of their children’s edu¬ 
cation. The hundred and four pupils are formed into four divi- 

1 

* Tbit library is so augmented, that Mr. Catteau makes the number of books amount 
to «st} thousand. 

■f Most of these are the bequest of A mas Magnaeus, who at the same time left n 
fund, the annual profit of which is to be employed in printing the Icelandic ones 
The learned of Copenhagen have already published several. 
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sions, in each of which is an inferior officer chosen from among 
the cadets, and who afterwards enters into a regiment with the 
rank of officer; a general at the head, with a captain and lieu¬ 
tenant, one of whom is always at the academy. The youth are 
taught every’ thing necessary for the military profession, and 
also the French language.' They all sleep in one large room at 
the top of the house, and are employed in their studies from 
eight to twelve before dinner, and from two to six afterwards. 
They are allowed two crowns a month for pocket-money, and 
for other trifling articles not provided by the establishment. 
They have a good table kept for them. There is a riding-house 
in the academy, and eight horses for the use of the scholars. 
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CHAP. III. 


Elsineur. — Croticnlmrg.—Manufactory for Arms.—The Toll at 
the Passage of the Sound. 


Er.siNEi R is six miles from Copenhagen; the road is ex¬ 
tremely fine, and we went it with the same^hones. At about 
half way of this stage we passed close to Hirscholm, a royal 
castle, upon a small lake, with' pretty gardens ; next to which 
is Sophienburg, belonging to the prince royal. This is built 
upon a high terrace on the sea-shore, and the view from it is 
charming. Those who wish to see Fredensburg must turn to the 
left a little beyond Sophienburg. The queen-dowager resides 
at thjs Castle, which is a handsome house, with fine gardens, 
and every thing in a good style. The prince-royal is making a 
garden and a beautiful plantation at Maricnlust, near Elsineur, 
from which he will enjoy a magnificent view of the. Sound, the 
Cattegat, and the opposite coast. The road from Copenliagen 
to Elsineur passes sometimes by the sea-side, and sometimes 
through small woods. The peasants' houses are in great num¬ 
bers, and make a very good appearance. 
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Fredericksburg, four Danish miles from Copenhagen, is the' 
most considerable castle belonging to-the royal family. It is 
very antient, large, f and handsome, with three courts before it, 
separated from each other by bridges. The bridge which leads 
to the third court is of stone, and in the form of an S; as is like¬ 
wise one of wood in thegafcden. The chapel is particularly 
worthy of notice ; it is on the left side of the castle, and the 
kings of Denmark are crowned in this place. The form of the 
altar is not good, but both that and the pulpit arc of silver, and 
their workmanship very fine. The chapel is surrounded by a 
gallery, ornamented by large pictures between the windows; 
many of these arc extremely fine, pafwihilarly Jonas preaching 
at Nineveh, by Salvator Rosa. There are likewise some others 
by Andrew Peters, a Danish painter, but unfortunately they 
are not placed advantageously, there being no possibility of 
viewing them, without being cither too near, or at too great a 
distance. The - Mag's throne, and the escutcheons of the knights 
of the elephant^ hung upon crimson velvet, are in the gallery 
over the altar. The king’s gallery is facing it, and occupies the 
whole of the bottom of the chapel. This is divided into different 
closets, on© of which is for the noblemen belonging to the court. 
It is full of very fine, though small pictures upon copper; so nu¬ 
merous indeed arc these, that not only the walls, but, 1 believe, 
even the ceiling is covered by them. 

The Chapters of the order of Danebrog are held in this castle, 
in a vaulted hall appropriated to the order. The knight’s cham¬ 
ber is on the second Hour; it is remarkably large, and paved 
with black and white marble. The chimney-piece is of black 
marble, and was formerly adorned by silver figures, represent¬ 
ing the twelve Apostles. These were carried off by Charles XII; 
The holes, where the nails were fixed, still remain, and serve a& 
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mementos of the spoiling hand of the conqueror. This castle 
was built by Christian IV. and is two Danish miles from Iliss- 
cholm. 

Fredensburg (the castle of peace) is only one Danish mile 
from Fredericksburg, and two from Elsineur. This was the re¬ 
sidence of Queen Juliana, the widow of Frederic V., and mo¬ 
ther-in-law of Christian Vll. 

The castle is very low, and lias nothing to recommend it hut the 
garden, which is really fine. Facing the castle is a parterre, sur¬ 
rounded by statues, and, on each side, a marble amphitheatre, in¬ 
closed by a rail, on which are four escutcheons, representing the 
four principal possessions belonging to Denmark. On the sides 
of the amphitheatre are four groups, and, at the bottom, a hand¬ 
some triumphal arch, which, though only of w ood representing 
marble,has a very fine effect. Behind is a large lake, which serves 
as a boundary to the garden. A grove of trees spreads to the 
left, towards the triumphal arch, in which is a platform in the 
form of an amphitheatre, surrounded by three rows of statues, 
(nearly a hundred,) as large as life, representing the peasants of 
Norway and Finmark, or Danish Lapland, in the dress of their 
country. In the centre of this platform is a high mn%le pillar. 

Elsineur is tolerably well built, with about six thousand in¬ 
habitants, all of whom subsist by trade, by the customs, by 
fishing, &c. It contains many English houses; and all com¬ 
mercial nations upon the Baltic lane consuls here, the greatest 
part of whom gain by the vexations experienced by the cap¬ 
tains, instead of preventing their ill treatment. The-avidity 
of the merchants in this place is wonderful; and so indeed is 
that of the custom-house officers, and the Iwatmen who go to 
fetch the captains from their ships. These frequently insist 
upon, four, and even six rix-dollars for a short passage of an huu- 
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dred or two hundred fathoms, and sometimes do notkeep the 
agreement they have made: in fact, they oppress foreigners .in 
the most tyrannical manner. If any com plaints be made, re¬ 
dress is ne'ver obtained for the vexatious conduct of the custom¬ 
house officers, which gives good reason to believe they act under 
secret orders. If we wishedto support the opinion we have 
just advanced, we might quote the anecdote of the Marquis de 
Pons, our ambassador in Sweden, and, indeed, some others of 
the same nature, not very honorable to the Danish government,1 
at least not to that exercised in this place. 

Croncnburg, or Cronborg, is a large castle, built nearly 
square, two hundred and thirty-two feet long, by two hundred 
and fourteen deep. I t was formerly a royal castle, but is now 
made into a fortress to defend the passage of the Sound*. AH 
men of war arc obliged to salute it as they pass, and the garri¬ 
son consists of about three hundred men. Malefactors and gal¬ 
ley-slaves are confined here, and compelled to work. This for¬ 
tress is fortified all round with two hundred and ten cannon ; but 
then it is likewise commanded by tiie adjacent country. The 
casemates are rather handsome, though not sufficiently high; 
there is room for nearly two thousand men ; and a rix-doliar is 
given to the soldiers who show them. The governor’s apart' 
ment is the same in which Queen Matilda was confined. In 
the middle of the castle is a tolerably large square court, flanked 
with four towers, tfiree of which are round, and one square: 
this last has been the longest built The prospect is delightful, 
and presents to the view the coast of Sweden, at less than a 
league distant, the two seas, a variety of islands, and vessels 
continually passing to and from them, for at least seven or eight 

* These fortifications have been since greatly strengthened. 
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1 

JjR&ntbs |$thc year* M. Aubcrt, a .frenchman, was'command* 
Itfit of Cronenhiirg at the time we were there. 

In 1790, a captain of a Bourdeaux vessel thought proper to 
hoist the tri-colored flag; and the opinion oft|ie Banish go¬ 
vernment on.the French revolution , being at tlrat time not de¬ 
cidedly known, they took the libed^Of pulling it down upon his 
refusal to strike, it, though he had fcOen frequently sent to upon 
the occasion* 

. M. Schinim linann’s Mojito factory of Arms is a league from 
Elsincur, and ought, to be visited. It is very considerable, and 
supplies the whole Danish army. There is a colony established 
here of nearty five hundred .people, including women and chil¬ 
dren ; And eight thousand muskets may be made in a year. The 
masters pay their workmen, and the inspector has nothing to 
do with the latter. There arc, in the whole, thirty-lour master- 
workmen, thirty-fife journeymen, who are rparried men, and 
seventy-six who are not, with twenty apprent^l: five masters 
for forging the barrels; nine locksmiths ; seven stock-makers; 
one master for casting the mountings; another for filing and 
.finishing them, (comprising the brass-work;) another to case- 
harden the locks ; a ditto for beating out the thin plates for 
making the barrels, ram-rods, bayonets, and sw ord blades; this 
workman is-emphatically 7 called the master bf the great hammer. 


• It would hare been an act of justice to have punished this captain upon his return 
into his own country, for having, through his fault, exposed the dignity of his- nation to 
contempt. All people ought to submit to the laws of the country in which they arc. 
This > dine captain, when gt Stockholm, wished to be dressed out in his national uniform, 
the novelty of which delighted him as much as a child would-have been with a doll, or 
any other plaything; but knowing the king had forbidden this uniform to be worn, he 
took it into bis head to ask leave to put it uu at a masked ball, to which his majesty re¬ 
plied—“ Oh 1 with all my heart, at a masquerade, but no whete else.” 
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and earns the most of anjj: 5R who files and pushes the 
• bayonets, and puts the muskets' together: he has ten Workmen 
under him: one for forging the worm for, the ramrods; and an¬ 
other for making the iron mountings for the muskets sent to 
Guinea. One^mrnace forges five barrels in a day; there are 
seven in all, with' two wojfcj^en' to each. The masters are em¬ 
ployed to buy all the articles, such as charcoal, wood, and iron, 
which cost four skellings a pound. All <the iron comes front 
Norway; it is not always very gootff^and that from Sweden is* 
much better, but it is contraband. The masters of the forge 
are paid four marks and & half for each barrel for the king, and 
four for one sent to Guinea; six for boring a barrel, and four 
for re-casting it. Twenty-four steel plates of different siacs are 
requisite for boring a barrel for die king, and the muskets for 
his service are all four feet and a half long; the bayonet seven¬ 
teen inches, and, twenty with the socket. Che barrels for the 
king are three ftp three inches long, and those for Guinea four 
feet one *inch; 'notwithstanding which there are two pounds 
more of iron in the former. The stocks, properly finished, cost 
three marks for the make of each. One man may bore ten bar¬ 
rels in a day, or polish from twenty to twenty-four; and he is 
paid three skellings for boring, and two for polisliing. 

All the brass mounting is east. A lock for exportation to Gui¬ 
nea, if polished, costs three marks and a half, and for the king 
six marks. One person may put together twenty muskets in a 
day, and he receives; two skellings for tUosc for the king: a 
good workman may finish three or four muskets in a day, for 
which he receives one mark cadi:—by finishing is meant bright¬ 
ening the barrel on the outside, putting the sight, the breech, die 
toucfejjdiole, and the loops. 

The master of the hammer pays .thirty-six skellings for the 
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ramrods ; 'thirty skellings for 4|ro(ict's; four marks ibr the com¬ 
mon sword blades for the infan ry ; six for the cavalry ; and 
seven for the hussars. He lias from six to eight workmen un¬ 
der him, and has had at times fourteen. Muskets with bayo¬ 
nets cost t he king eight crowns eighty-six skcllingS each, and the 
soldiers' swords three crowns. All; persons employed in this 
manufacture have hou c> found them, and those houses re¬ 
paired by M. de Schlnnnelmann, who is supposed to gain at 
Jeasl two crowns by each musket. The masters earn one or 
two rix-dollars a day, and an able workman may gain three 
marks. 


We could not but be extremely surprised at there being no 
fixed price for the f®issage of the Sound. Perhaps this circum¬ 
stance may be occasioned by it’s separating t$p.different king¬ 
doms which might not agree upon the subject; however, each 
state ought, at least, to have a settled rate on it’s own side, to 
prevent travelers the inconvenience of being forced to make a 
bargain beforehand, in vliich they are often cheated, and always 
at the mercy of the most interested and covetous iren in the 
world. We paid for embarking a large carriage and passing the 
bridge two rix-dollars two marks, besides seven rix-dollars for 
the boat. Upon quitting Elsineur to go to the port, we passed 
the custom-house; but those who leave the kingdom are not 
examined. We only showed our passport, and did the same 
thing when we landed. 

The Toll at the Sound $—Near Cronhurg there is a tolerably 

* The Sound divides Zealand from Skolie. In the broadest (-art it is five Danish 
miles wide, and in th^narrowest only 1331 fathom, as measured over the ic-c. 
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commodious road for ships, Rear a league and a half abroad; k 
is the only passage for entering the Baltic, the Lesser Belt be¬ 
ing not sufficiently deep, and the Great Belt filled with rocks 
hidden by the .water. The Sound itself is of a great depth. 
The Danish government has erected light-houses in every dan¬ 
gerous part; there are likewise other lights in different places 
upon the coast to guide sailors in d; rk and stormy nights; and 
these very precautions were the original cause of the toll exacted 
from tic foreign vessels which pass through this arm of the sea. 
The traders at first c onsented to pay a moderate sum for keep¬ 
ing up these; useful light-houses, and this free and indeterminate 
contribution is now become a real duty. . The kings of Denmark 
afterwards made various agreements with every nation in parti¬ 
cular for the rate of this difly, which at first varied according to 
the circumstance of the times, and ha a since been both increased 
and diminished. „ The different commercial nations of Kurope 
having by several treaties acquiesced in the toll of the Sound, it 
is no longer possible to refuse paving what is exacted; and it is 
become an incontestable right, which will continue till the Eu¬ 
ropean powers agree among themselves to abolish it. This, toll 
makes a very considerable branch of the revenue belongin'? to 
the crown of Denmark: and every one is obliged to pay it in 
specie. '1 lie duty is received upon the ships separately, and 
likewise cm the merchandise they carry. The taxes upon the 
vessels (properly called port-duties) amount to thirty-six French 
Hires three sols; at least that is the case for French ships*. 
AT’ssels belonging to the Hawse towns are taxed the highest: 

* It lius even been exacted, that the liing cuf France’s lighters sKoiJd be regarded 
as trading vessel*; and this has been the case; but is much disapproved by all reason¬ 
able people. 
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gj£d : - their ^ort-dutv amouats sometimes to 103 French livtos ti& 
%Js. *'■ * , . , 

As to the article of merchandise, the favored nations, such 
as France, Spain, England, Sweden, I Jolland, Portugal, and 
Naples, pay one per cent,, one tptfc another, of Ihcir value in 
the places from whence they cameC^fi^ othetf*eouritrics, among 
which the Danes are included, pay a quarter and upwards. 
The customs of the *§8und brought in 2,473,000 Jivres French 
money in 1?86‘; and the Author of this note was assured that in 
1789 they amounted to 3,000,000 livres. The vessels are not 
examined; and they trust to the captain’s declaration, who re¬ 
ceives four per cent, from the customs, of the tax levied upon 
the merc handise he declares. This method was adopted to in¬ 
duce the captains to l>e vety exact nvith respect to the value of 
their cargoes. The papers of those ships are expedited very 
quickly, and do not take up, one with another, more than three 
or four hours. Each vessel I wings in from fifty 3tp«ixty rix-dollurs 
to the customs; and there were mote than 9000 passed through 
in 1790, which must amount to aliove 500,000 bank rix-dollars, 
making more than 600,000 current.* 


An Explanation of the Measures at the Sound. 

1st. They reckon, at tire customs at the Sound, a hogshead 
of brandy from Bourdeaux at thirty velts (gauging rods), 
and ditto from Charente at twenty-seven. 

* Twelve thousand one hundred and twelve vessels pawed through the Sound in 
17g6.«H9048 in 1800, and 7140 in lsoG.— Of these Lli05 came from the North Sea, and 
3535 from the Baltic. Among the number were ‘iStiC English vessels ; 18*7 Dullish; 
1764 Swedish ; 809 American ; llg Oldenburg; 117 Ku.s»ian; 100 JRostock; 78 Bre¬ 
men ; Cl Lit beck; 53 Hamburgh, and 30 Portuguese. 
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3d. A pipe* at double the hogshead, and weighing diltAetiods. 

3d. A sack of chesnuts at three busliels. 

4th. The rix-dollar in specie, equivalent to five French Mvrcs 
seven sols. 

5th. A hogshead of capers, olives, and other articles of the 
kind by weight, 1 from four to 700 pounds. 

6th. A case or chest of oranges and lemons at the rate of 300 
pieces. 

7th. Hie schippund is here recen ed as 300 pounds. 

8th. A hale of paper at ten reams. 

9th. The measures of apples and pears are the same as in France. 

10th. A last of salt differs here its follows: — Twenty-eight 
Saint.Martin's muids, ditto Rochefort, ditto Rochelle, &c. 
arc equivalent to thirteen lusts; and ten muids from Hon- 
•fleur to, and including St Alalo’s, thirteen lasts. Thirteen 
Dunkirk raziirea (a measure of 280 pounds) are equivalent 
to one last, a^p' ten Havre muids to twelve lasts. 

11th. A hogshead of turpentine is reckoned at the rate of 1‘rom 
eight to nine hundred pounds. 


An Explanation of the Weights at the Sound. 

1st. Hie centner is equal to our quintal of 100 pounds. 

2d. The schippund is 320 pounds. 

3d. A last of oats is twelve barrels. 

4th. A ease or chest of wax candles from fifty to sixty pounds. 
5th. A hogshead of pitch, and of liquid pitch and tar, is esti¬ 
mated at from 120 to 150 pounds. 

6th. A barrel of ashes is from about 600 to 640 pouifds. 

VbE. i. go 
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A la«l i- six schippm Is, < r 1920 French pounds. 

-8th. A satk of wax weighs about 600. pounds, 
flttli- A last of ropes, the same as one of hemp; that is to say, 
nearly 1920 pounds. 

10th. A last of tow is double the weight, 
lltli. A last of wheat makes twenty barrels ©r tons of eight 
• bushels. 

12th. A last of licmp and flax-seed qf twenty-four barrels, each 
of which is from 150 to 160 pounds. 

ISth. A hogshead of hemp-oil weighs from 300 to 320 pounds. 
14th. A sack of wool about six or 700 pounds. 

15th. A last of flax is the double of one of hemp. 

16th. A sbhock contains sixty pieces. 

17th. A last of barley weighs the same as one of wheat. 

18th. A sack of feathers about 600 pounds. 

19th. A last of pease is twelve barrels. 

20th. A last of rye is twenty barrels. 

21st. A last of soot is six schippunds. 

22d. A barrel of tobacco weighs 910 pounds. 

23 d. A packet of sail-cloth contains from two to three pieces. 
24th. Each barrel of vitriol w'eiglis about 600 pounds. 


A Recapitulation of the Commerce betwixt France and the Baltic , 
in the Space of fourteen Years. 


Year*. 

Export*. 

Import*. 

Total. 

1777 

264 Vessels 380 

644 

1778 

237 

299 

536 

1779 

198 

193 

391 
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Years. 

Exports^ 

Imports. 

TettL 

1780 

301 

227 

528 

1781 

248 

267 

515 

1782 

281 

551 

832 

1783 

315 

301 

616 

1784 

281 

404 

685 

1785 

370 

553 

923 

1786 

382 

491 

8?3 

1787 

374 

545 

919 

1788 

3S3 

486 

819 

1789 

362 

508 

870 

1790 

261 

351 

612 

Total of 14 Years 

. 4207 

(5556 

• 

9763 


G O 2 
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A General Table of the Baltic Trade in 1789 * 


In the course of this Year, 4472 Vessels passed through the 

Sound to enter the Baltic, viz. 4472 

i . 

Cargoes. " —. . 

Brandy , Vinegar, and Geneva. Two From Swedish ports 
in the North Sea, 6 from Bremen and Hamburgh, 13 
from Holland, 9 from France, and 1 from Spain- 
Total . . . . . . .31 

Different kinds of Wines. One hundred and thirty-five 
from France, 10 from Portugal, J) from Spain, 4 from 
Italy and th$ Mediterranean—Total . . . 1,58 

English Beer. From the British Islands . . . 27 

Various Fruits. One from Bremen and Hamburgh, 3 
from Holland, 1 from Austrian Flanders, 3 from Por¬ 
tugal, 3 from Spain, 3 from Italy and the Mediterra¬ 
nean—Total . ■ . . . .14 

Olive Oil. Three from Austrian Flanders, 3 from the 
British Islands, 1 from Italy and the Mediterranean— 

Total ....... 7 

Sugar and Syrup (Treacle). Six from Danish ports, 5 
from Bremen and Hamburgh, 2 from Holland, 4 from 
France, 3 from Portugal, 1 from Spain, 1 from Italy 
and the Mediterranean—-Total . . . .22 

Coffee. Two from Holland, 1 from Austrian Flanders, 
and 9 from France—Total . . . .12 
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Salt. T^irty-fivefroip'Swedish ports in the North Sea, 
f 28 from Danish por%j^(k>m Bremen and Hamburgh, 
26 from Holland, 4 from ‘Austrian Flanders, 36 from 
the British Islands, 71 from France, 45 from Portugal, 
65 from Spain, 26 from Italy and the Mediterranean- 
Total . . . . C; : 

Herrings, Fish y Whale Oil and Blubber. Two hundred 
and fifty-seven from Swedish ports in the North Sea, 
161 from Danish ports, 4 from Friesland, 9 from Hol¬ 
land—Total . . . . 

Iron. One from Swedish ports, 54 from Danish ports, 2 
from Holland, 1 from the British Islands—Total 
Lead , Pewter , Copper, Steel , and Tin. One from Danish 
ports, 14 from the British Islands—Total 
Glass and Earthen Ware. Three from Danish ports, 2 
from Holland, 3 from the British Islands, 1 from France 
" Total i • . « • . 

Stone, Brick , and Marble. One from Swedish ports in 
the North Sea, 2 from Danish ports, 1 from Bremen 
and Hamburgh, 28 from Friesland, 37 from Holland, 
7 from the British Islands—Total 
Plaster and Cement. Two from Holland . 

Grains , Malt, Bye, Oatmeal, and Bice. Eight, from the 
Swedish ports in the North Sea, 2 from Danish ports, 
1 from Bremen and Hamburgh, 2 from Friesland, 3 
from Holland, 5 from the British Islands, 5 from North- 


378 


431 


58 


15 


9 


96 

9 


America—Total . . . .26 

Coals. Four from Swedish ports in the North Sea, S from 
Danish ports, 200 from the. British Islands—Total . 207 

Stuffs and Cloths. One from Danish ports, 1 from Hol¬ 
land, 27 from the British Islands—Total . . 29 
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Cannons. Four from the British Islands, 1 from Spain— 

Total . . . 5 

Planks, Wood, and Wood for Dyeing. Six from Swedish 
ports in the North Sea^l79 from Danish ports, 1 from 
Bremen and Hamburgh, 1 1 from Friesland, 1 from Hol¬ 
lands from the British Islands, 1 from Spain—Total . 194 

Tobacco. Four from Holland, 1 from the British Islands, 

1 from France—Total . . . . 6 

Horses, Com, Coaches. One from the Swedish ports in the 
North Sea, 11 from the British Islands—Total . 12 

Butter, Bread , Cheese, Meat, and other Provisions. Twen¬ 
ty-one from Danish ports, 1 from Bremen, 1 from Fries¬ 
land, 5 from Holland—Total . . . . 28 

Diff erent sorts of Merchandise. Six from the Swedish ports 
in the North Sea, 44 from Danish ports, 27 from Bre¬ 
men and Hamburgh, 179 from Holland, 4 from Austrian 
Flanders, 136 from the British Islands, 132 from France, 

4 from Portugal, 9 from Spain, 12 from Italy and the 
Mediterranean—Total . . . . 559 

Lasts. Twenty-seven from Swedish ports in the North 
Sea, 37 from Danish ports, 68 from Bremen and Ham¬ 
burgh, 1G from Friesland, 559 from Holland, 105 from 
Austrian Flanders, 1082 from the British Islands, 178 
from France, 1 from Portugal, 5 from Spain, 2 from 
Italy and the Mediterranean, 1 from North-America— 

Total . . , , .. 2081 


Total of cargoes, 4427 
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Recapitulation of the Total of Cargoes. 


Swedish ports in the North Sea 

. 348 

Danish ports 

. *542 

Bremen and Hamburgh 

. 113 

Friesland .... 

52 

Holland .... 

' . 8?0 

Austrian Flanders . 

. 118 

British Islands . . ■ . 

. 1612 

France. 

. . 560 

Portugal . . ; 

66 

Spain ..... 

85 

Italy and the Mediterranean . 

49 

North-Ainericu . . 

12 


- u 11 

4427 


This account will show that it is entirely the fault of France 
if there arc no longer 560 vessels sent 1'rom that country to the 
Baltic. 


Of these 4427 vessels, there went 


To Elsineur 

.... 42 

To Co]>enhagen 

. . 549 

Into Dcnmaik 

92 

To Rostoc 

68 

To Lubec 

• * S • i- 52 
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Into Sweden ... 

. 30* 

Into Swedish Pomerania * 

. 45 

To Dantzic ... *>V. 

. 239 

Into the Prussian States . :. 

. 965 

Into Courland • . 

. 71 

Into Russia . " • • 

.. 861 

Into tlie Baltic, destination unknown 

. 1134 


4427 


In the course of the year 1789, there passed 4396 vessel* 
through the Sound from the Baltic, viz . 

Wheat. Seventeen from Rostoc, 11 from Sweden, 55 from - 
Swedish Pomerania, 95 from Dantzic, 247 from the 
Prussian States, 2 from Courland, 4 from Russia— 

Total . . . ' . . .401 

Ri/e. Eight from Copenhagen, 7 from Denmark, 22 from 
Rostoc, 13 from Sweden, 22 from Swedish Pomerania* 

96 from Dantzic, 217 from the Prussian States, 32 from 
Courland, 18 from Russia—Total . . . 435 

Barley. Six from Sweden, 16 from Courland, 7; from Co¬ 
penhagen, 7 from Rostoc, 4 from Swedish Pomerania, 2 
from Dantzic, 3 from Denmark, 16 from Prussia, 1 from 
the Baltic, the particular place unknown—Total * 62 

V• L< I.‘ H H 
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Oati ant^Greins. Thirty frojn Sweden* 5 from Couriand, 

12 from Copenhagen, 4 from Russia, 24 from Rostoe, 

16 from Swedish Pomerania, 1 from Dantzic, 13 from 
Denmark, 6 from Prussia-r-Total . , . Ill 

.Linen Cloth, Thread, and Cords.. Right from Russia, 1 from 
Swedish Pomerania, 11. from Dantzic, 9 from the Prus¬ 
sian States—Total . . . . .2.9 

Musts. One from Sweden, 1 from Couriand, 1 from Co¬ 
penhagen, 32 from Russia, 1 from the Russian States, 1 
from the Baltic, no destination—Total . 37 

Beams and Blanks. Thirty-six from Sweden, 34 from 
Couriand, 2 from Copenhagen, 313 from Russia, 3 from 
Swedish Pomerania, 77 from Dantzic, 1 from Lubec, 11 
from Denmark, 687 from the Prussian States, 4 from 
the Baltic, no destination—Total . . . 116’8 

Small Timber for Joiner’s Work. One from Elsincur, 30 
from Sweden, S from Couriand, 1 from Copenhagen, 3 
from Swedish Pomerania, 3 from Lubec, 2 from Den¬ 
mark, 52 from Dantzic, 112 from the Prussian States, 3 
from the Baltic, no destination—Total . 210 

Copper, Brass, Iron, and Tin. Two hundred and ninety- 
seven from Sweden, 3 from Copenhagen, 196 from Rus¬ 
sia, 3 from Swedish Pomerania, 2 from Lubec, 2 from 
Denmark, 5 from the Prussian Suites—Total . . 508 

Soot and Leather. Sixty-seven from Russia, 2 from the 
Prussian States—Total . . .69 

T itch, Liquid Bitch, and Tar. Ninety-four-from Sweden, 

3 from Copenhagen, 2 from Russia, 1 from Swedish Po¬ 
merania, 9 from Denmark, 1 from the Prussian States— 

Total • • * • . • • 110 

Ashes and'Bot-ashcs. One from Sweden, 2 from Cour- 
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land, 5 from Russia, 39 from the Prussian States, 45 
from Dantaic, T from the Baltio, no destination—Tdfal, 9 > 

Pease, Flour, and Provisions. One 'from Colirland, 11 
from Copenhagen, 1 from SwedishPomerania—Total . 13 

Stones, Gunpowder, and Saltpetre. Eight from Copenhagen, 8 
Grain, Hemp, and Flax Oil.(; Twenty-one from Courland, 

2 from Copenhagen, 168 from Russia, 2 from Lubee, 00 
from the Prussian States—Total , . . . 259 

Lime, Chalk, and Bricks. Five from Sweden . . 5 

Hemp, Flax, and Tow. t Twenty-two from Courland, 12 
from Copenhagen, 279 from Russia, 3 from Lubee, 1 
from Denmark, 36 from the Prussian States—Total . 353 

Salt and Fish. Four from Sweden, iG from Copenhagen— 

Total . . . ... .20 

Different Merchandise. Four from Elsineur, 5 from Swe¬ 
den, 248 from Copenhagen, 115 from Russia, 2 from 
Swedish Pomerania, 3 from Lubee, 2 from Dantzic, 4 
from Denmark, 2 from the Prussian States—Total . 385 

Lasts. Sixteen from Elsineur, 4 from Sweden, 1 from 
Courland, 77 from Copenhagen, 4 from Russia, 1 from 
Swedish Pomerania, 1 from Lubee, 1 from Dan zic, 11 
from Denmark, 1 from the Prussian States, 3 from the 
Baltic, no destination—Total . . . 120 


Total 4396 


Of these 4396 vessels, there went 

To the Swedish ports in the North Sea . 197 

To the Danish ports 111 general . . . 553 

To Bremen and IlamlHu »- - . . 65 

& % 

U II 'J 
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To Friesland . . . 

« • 

35 

To Holland . 


1075 

To Austrian Flanders • 


55 

To the British Islands . • 


1570 

To France . . . . 


508 

'To Portugal . .. . 


168 

To Spain 


128 

To Italy and the Mediterranean 


42 

To North-Araerica , 


20 

m 

Total 

43.06 
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Extract of the Commerce between Franee and different Places upon the Balti 
by the way of the Sound, in the Year 1789 ; from the most exact InformatU 
received upon the spot. 


TABLE VII. 
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’Extract of the same French Commerce, 4’ e - * H ^ irar 1790. 

TABUS VIII. 


ttgwcnoMs 

fftraiNtMiro 
BY FRANCK. 


Alum « 
[Almonds 
Ants'- . 

J-Opwood 
Antimony 
Wax Candle* 

[Cocoa . 

Cuffi'P . 

.Cinnamon 
Capers . 

Chesnuts 
Lemons and orangc ; 


CmUprmI 

1D& sweetmeats 


Superfine cloth 

■tig, 

Ci.tron tbmd 
Gum « 

Oil of olive . 

- turpentine 
Indigo . 

Hams 
[Cork 
Corks . 

Liqueurs 
Different xncrchandi 
Honey . 

Nuts and walnuts 
Call nuts 
.Olives 

[Orleans dye . 
Wrought iron 
Paper 

Perfumery . 

Flints . 

Pears and apples 

Pepper 

Pitch 

Different provisions 
Plum* 

Different sorts of 
Liquorice roots 
Kiev - * 

iioruu tinctute 
Saffron 
*ialt-petre 
Soap . 

|SaU . * . 
[Syrup <' r sugv 
'Soda * 

brimstone , • 

Silk stuff • 

Silk upc kings 
Different sorts of 


TUjjar - 
Tobacco j 
Salt ol Tartar 
Turpentine . 

Fine linen cloth 
Verdigris* . 
Class panes . 
Different wines 
{Vinegar 

■ Different wines in 
| Vitriol 
jWoad 


for about 


silks 


bottle* 



PRODUCTIONS 

TIIBOVON 

F R A N C F-. 


Masts ‘ 
iSicb and tar 
[Caviar, or sturgeon*! roe 
rot<akh . 

Ashes ( wcedarciitj 
Candles 
»Raw limp • 

Pegs for snips 
ijWaa .... 
i-lslinpla.k 
IIPitched ropes 
i! Horse-hair . 
jjRussia leather 
Copper 
Cask graves 

pipe* ({Tow, or hands of hemp 
Hogsh. ||Ditti* of flax 
Pounds jjiron in bars 

- 1 Ditto in plates 

M Wheat 
! Pitch and tar 

Cast* JJHcmp and flax seed 
Kix Various seeds 
Parrels {[Oil of hemp, and other 
Sacks |l(’ommou wool 
Pounds brass * 

Hojpli. j Raw flax 
Pounds .'Small timber Mid staves 
pieces MVarii'in mcrchiu.dues, for .*»• 
Ruunu !‘\lu»ts 

C'as(» 'M.intopma 1 -' 

Parrels Small ditto, lor boats 
Tons ; b o n y 

Pounds ’ Hide* • 

Si Jnji. Ilaie skins • 

Caict. Other skins 
Pound* ’Srones in squares 

— - Planks tiom 7 to 1 i feet 

mmmmmL":. “Ditto from 1.5 t« ‘jo feet 

— 'Ditto from 20 to 30 feet' 

-11 Feathers 

— - ! Pease 

. - , {Gunpowder 
- I beams 

Lni jtKyf ... 

R, bar. '.Hog’s bustles 
Pound* ;jdpar«. «-r yards 

Piece* ■! 1 ■:.-.cro from t-'krania 
Pairs •jCoiT.tnofi red dye 
Pounds k’luth lor making s:«os . 

Cloth called Ravemlolk 
‘■Ditto called Flenn.li 
{Cloth for different articles in r 
Cloth for the use of the taoh 




246 

Schip. 
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Remarks .—Upon comparing this table wtb.fhenne for Vfti&t 
a great deficiency will be perceived in that of 1790; and amongst 
other art ides near1,000,000 pounds of coffee, and more than 50,000 
hogsheads of brandy. From four to five hundred thousand Hvres, 
in different merchandise, estimated at a fixed price, above 8,000 
lasts of salt, more than 2,500,000 of sugar, and more than 50,000 
hogsheads of wine, were sent from France than in the former year, 
which can only be attributed to the war in the north, and to the. 
situation of France since the revolution. We will venture to say, 
that, on account of proscriptions and treaties between most of 
the northern powers, which make smuggling necessary, and de¬ 
range all calculation, the above exportation has not perhaps been 
carried to half it’s extent; for it is a certain fact that the whole of 
the countries on the Baltic (including Sweden, Denmark, Meck¬ 
lenburg, the two Pomeranias, Prussia, Poland,Courland, and Rus¬ 
sia) consume a considerable greater quantity of most French artir 
cles; and it is very well known that Denmark alone imports an¬ 
nually from France between six and seven millions of coffee, eight 
or nine thousand hogsheads of brandy, and more than 30,000 of 
wine, (See. This exportation, composing 261 cargoes such as it 
is, when compared to that of others (particularly Holland, which 
consists of whale-blubber, juniper, traits, bricks, tobacco, cheese, 
and other articles, making 243 cargoes; and likewise to England, 
which exports 057; via. one of wines, twenty-eight of beer, six of 
fruits, seven of sugar and treacle, 15.0y salt, four of' iron-ware, 
eleven of tin and lead, four of earthenware, eight of bricks, teii 
of malt grains, 28‘) of coal, fourteen of woollen cloths, two of to¬ 
bacco, ami 162 of different merchandise), is infinitely more use¬ 
ful and advantageous when properly rated, and must always 
preponderate over the others in the Baltic, whenever the French 
choose to apply themselves seriously to this important branch of 
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commerce; which is still morevaluable, because it is renewed 
every year, and it depends upon themselves by a sound poli¬ 
tical conduct to ..make such , great resources still more advan¬ 
tageous. ■ 

Whilst France only imported 351 cargoes,* I Iolland imported 
1081, and England.2031. Ifeaeh of these two. nations consumes 
it's quota, the wants of France being infinitely less than either of 
• them, that country ought to^gain as much from it’s trade with tho 
Baltic as England and Holland must lose from theirs. It is very well 
known that it costs England many millions annually to maintain 
it's balance: and, if that country and Holland re-export to other 
places, it is still more astonishing that France cannot do the same 
as well, nay better than they can; since, independent of her 
great resources, she is situated much nearer the south, and, by 
means of a well-understood and politic conduct, lias succeeded 
in regaining the opportunity of trading with different countries, 
of which it had been before deprived by the able management of 
the other two nations. ^ 

As to navigation, it is surprising that in the whole of that of 
the Sound there should be only 123 French vessels, whilst there 
are3788 English ones, and 2009 belonging to Holland; and it is 
still more astonishing, that, in examining the state of commerce 
even between France and the Baltic, from, which this extract is 
taken, it appears there were only ninety-nine French vessels; 
whilst there were thirty-nine English, thirty-six 

from Bremen, 126 Danish, twenty-five from Dantzic, two Spa¬ 
nish, one Flemish, eighty-eight Prussian, thirty-five Hamburgers, 
194 Dutch, twenty seven from Lubec, seventeen from Rostoc, 
two Russian, and eleven Swedish, making in all 605 foreign ves¬ 
sels. On calculating the freight of each of these ships at only 
8,000 French livres one with another, it appears that tlie French 
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trade loses annually near five millions of freight (width article, foT 
all tmly commercial nations, is one of the greatest profits in 
trade), and thus wantonly contributes to the enriching rival coun¬ 
tries. In allowing only ten men for the crew of each vessels 
France loses every year, beside the above-mentioned millions, 
the invaluable advantage of- maintaining, without any cxpence, 
more than six thouand seamen for the defence of the state, and of 
forming them in the most laborious nautical school in the world, 
and which, amongst other nations, has brought Holland, and 
more particularly England, to that degree of consideration and 
power they now enjoy; and which, if France would attempt to 
obtain it, might possibly succeed. But the French have always 
had narrow ideas upon this subject; they think they have no¬ 
thing more to learn: but, unhappily for them, they are mere 
novices, and tliere is every reason to believe tlicy will long con¬ 
tinue so. 


11 
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CHAP. IV. 


Manufactures. 


The manufactures in Denmark are carried on with a tolerable 
degree of activity; but they bear no sort of comparison with 
those of England, France, &c. which wc have already said to 
be the cqsc in all northern countries with respect to arts and sci¬ 
ences.* We will however except the few manufactures here 
mentioned, which would do honor to any country. 

The Porcelain Manufactory ^ is very fine and complete: what 


* Several Danish authors allow that the manufactories in Copenhagen, and purlieu- 
cularly those in the provinces, arc in great want of improvement. “ Our tyorkmen," 
says one of these authors, “ receive great wages, work slowly, generally ill, and with, 
out any degree of taste: their education is neglected, they seem void of reflection, 
and an apprentice imitates his master mechanically.” A society has since been formed 
at Copenhagen in 1798, for the purpose of instructing young artificers, from which, 
and by giving greater scope to their genius, an advantageous alteration is expected to 
take place. 

t After the failure of many plans for establishing a porcelain manufactory, Francis 
Henry Muller, a celebrated chemist, succeeded in raising a subscription in 1774, for 
one at Copenhagen. Ttnj government facilitated his undertaking, and he began 
his operations. Muller, being appointed manager, traveled into difl'erent countries to 
make observations. Saxon artificers were sent for, but their skill not being found’eqmil 
to what was expected from them, they were not employed. The subscriptions amounted 
to 24,500 rix-dollars in 1779, and the king had at different times contributed to the 
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makes it particularly interesting to foreigners is their being al¬ 
lowed to see the whole process, without any of that ridiculous 
narrow-minded reserve so common at Vienna, Berlin,* and even 
in Saxony, where they make a mystery of the three principal 
things, as if in this enlightened age there was still any secrecy 
admitted in the arts. This manufacture deserves a particular 
description, which at the same time will give a perfect idea of 


fund; lint more money being necessary, and the profits as yet being very inadequate 
to the original expence, the projectors grew cool; the enterprise stood still; and the 
manager was on the point (if seeing his hopes vanish. In this distressed stute, recourse 
was had to the king, who bought the shares, and took upon himself the management of 
the manufactory. A sum of 120,000 rix-dollars wits assigned to pay the shares and the 
debts incurred by the company; it was likewise applied to encourage the industry of 
the workmen. This sum, however, was not sufficient, und theexpcnce from 177 9 lol780 
certainly amounted to 210,000 rix-dollars. Since the last-mentioned year, more than 
8000 rix-dollars have been annually assigned towards the support of the manufactory. 

China, to the amount of 30|000 rix-dollars, is annually made, but they cannot con¬ 
trive to sell more thaaftu the value of 20,000. The partisans of this manufactory allege 
that it supports some hundred artificers, and that the money which would otherwise be 
spent in foreign china is now circulated at home. Objections might, however, be 
made to such arguments, if this object be taken into consideration as respecting the 
geiierat interest of the constitution. It would have been better to have expressed a 
hope, that one day or other,the china, by becoming cheaper,migbt have as quick a sale 
as that of other countries; and that the profits would theiy compensate the losses hi¬ 
therto sustained. This hope is indeed well founded; fer the light delicaey'of the biscuit, 
tiie lustre of the varnish, and the beauty of the coloring of the Copenhagen china, 
may vie with that of Saxony. The clay comes from Bornholm, and the cobalt from 
Norway.—-The new regulations at the Custom-house relative to the china trade, are as 
follow. “ Foreign china is prohibited, because the manufactory at Copenhagen, 
which is at the charge of the state, has been of lute productive enough to supply the 
two kingdoms with ar*article of luxury, more than of necessity. Painted earthen-ware, 
is likewise prohibited, from it’s resemblance to china being so great, that many may be 
induced to purchase it instead of a more valuable article; but plain earthenware, being 
more generally necessary, is allowed, as is also the ehina porcelain brought over by the 
East India ships, belonging to the Asiatic Company.” 

* This ceased to be the case at Berlin in 1802, when they made no scruple of show-, 
rug the whole process. 

* 1 X 


a 
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All others of the same nature. There are three large and tiro 
small ovens: one of these was the fisst employed by M. Miiller, 
the original inventor and present director of this estaWishment. 
They bake eaeli time to the value of from five hundred to four 
thousand rix-dollars, according to the quality of the porcelain: 
the wood is replenished as fast as it consumes, and consists of 
large poles ten feet long of pine and fir, which are not very easily 
procured. The ovens are made of brick. A baking lasts eigh¬ 
teen hours, and the oven is heated sufficiently at first to boil an 
.egg. 11 takes four days to cool, during which time the china rc- 
unains in it. These ovens are capable of baking eight complete 
sendees at once, whereas those of Saxon}’ cannot take in more 
than three. The fire here is so well distributed, that in many 
of the bakings of fine porcelain the loss sustained is scarcely ten 
rix-dollars. There is a large o\ Qn in the lower rooms for the 
first baking, and a room with another oven for baking the 
earth to make moulds and shapes: the earth <$fcsclf is also pre¬ 
pared in the same place. Two other rooms contain the por¬ 
celain after the first baking, which is spread upon planks; also 
a large tub full of a sort of thin liquid composition for glazing 
or varnishing. This, one man is constantly employed in stir¬ 
ring, whilst another dips the piece of china iuto it, to which 
the composition sticks, and entirely effaces the colors. The 
effect produced by the tire is to make the coat which hid them 
transparent. The second baking is so hot, that a large piece 
of iron placed upon seven forms, one above the otlicr, will go 
through them all at the end of four minutes. This experiment 
has been often mffde; and a common brick will resist the heat 
of the fire much longer. The composition for the glazing is 
exactly the same as for the porcelain; but the first matter is 
mixed up in just proportions, and tins is one of the principal 
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operations. But the most important of ail is performed in 
mother room, where thcre is only oaconan, who takes an oath 
to have no ^communication whatsoever with any- ofhur work-* 
man; lie works a mill by hand, in width hepre pares, the paste, 
md mixes the different matters which compose the glazing.. 
In the same room is a tub for drying the paste*.which is after* 
wards weighed to determine thie cxact quantity tliat ought to 
be used. There are a great’many wooden tubs in. another 
room, where they wash the earth for making porcelain, which, 
goes through six different cleansings. In the middle of each tub 
is a cock, and the earth which swims as high its where this 
is placed is reputed good, and thqt which sinks bad. The 
paste ought to have throe qualities;—greasiness, to. prevent 
it's falling when employed in the tuming-wlieels; consistence, 
in order to keep it in shape; and transparency. 

There are two tolerable large mills, the one for the hard, and 
the other for thesofter matter. The grindstones have a double 
effect, and work two small ernes, composed of. red and white 
granite, upon the first floor. The granite comes from Zea¬ 
land; and the black is of no- use for this operation, which 
is not performed in the same manner as in Saxony, where the 
matter is mixed without water, and here quite the contrary. 
By the method employed m this country, there is as much 
made in two hours as they can possibly produce in Saxony in 
twenty-four; besides the advantage of having no occasion for 
sieves; There are several rooms upon the upper floors; in one 
of which are'the large turning-w heels for .Important articles, in 
another the porcelain before it is baked, and in .a third they 
•make the forms for the biscuits. There are also three common 
turning-wheels with machines, at the end of which is a sharp- 
iron for cutting in equal portions, which is so fastened that it 
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is impossible to vary; consequently the shapes must be per¬ 
fectly regular. We did not observe a machine of this kind in 
Saxony. These are women employed in breaking the quartz, 
in which is found the matter for making the glazing composi¬ 
tion. These have a separate room, where they likewise make 
shapes of common earth. In another room are six. turning- 
wheels, with several cabinets for locking up the china when 
taken out of the tumor's hands; and a separate closet, where the 
paste is kneaded before it is given to them* which is neverthought 
fit for use till it is entirely like grease. There is a room for the 
shapes, with six work-shops and several closets; another for those 
whopaint in blue:—for comipon blue, that from Norway is thought 
the finest. There are immense lofts for the cases or coffins, which 
must dry a year before they can be used. These are made of 
Bornholm clay, which is excellent for containing the porcelain 
in the ovens; and it is of great consequence that these cases 
should be good, for they usually serve four or five different 
times. The moulds are kept in a kind of gallery, and are made 
of plaster which comes from France. There is indeed some to 
be found in Iceland, but they do not use it. This is however the 
only foreign, article employed in the manufactory, and the store¬ 
house for moulds is valued at thirty tliousand rix-doliars. There 
are rooms appropriated to the painters upon varnish, who do not 
apply the colors till after the varnish lias been burned in, in 
which operation the pieces dimmish a 3ixth part. The colors 
are prepared in a small closet: yellow is made with pure tin; 
purple with tin andgokl ; dark poppy with iron; sky blue with 
cobalt; black with manganese; rose-color with gold; and 
green with copper. These colors never change in baking, but 
remain precisely as they were first drawn; whereas they spread 
in many manufactures. The composition of colors is one of 
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the great mysteries at Meissen. - They make uSe erf 1 vinegar 
and agate for polishing the gold upoft the porcelain.' 

In the lower part of the manufactory# an oven for preparing 
the colors ; a room for polishing off the defects, with an oveh 
for enameling; an oven for baking blue and white china 
{which only requires, two bakings, whilst the Other sorts must 
often have four); and an oven for reducing the flints. 

The storehouse consists of two rooms for the fine porcelain, 
and four for the commoner sort. There are in all three kinds: the 
most ordinary, which is sold at one mark and a half the plate'; 
that of a better quality, at three marks ; and the finest, at five 
marks. They are all blue and white. The Copenhagen porcelain 
is less glassy than that from China ; the paste of the biscuit is 
lighter and closer than the Saxon porcelain ; the white keeps it's 
color better, and it is easier to wash. They showed us some 
beautiful biscuit with extremely pretty designs. In short, the 
whole of this manufacture is perfectly well understood, and car¬ 
ried on with great spirit and diligence. It has only been esta¬ 
blished thirteen years, and at the end of four the storehouses 
were already filled with a variety of articles. \Yc saw some 
flutes, for which they asked seventy rix-dollars each. These are 
very just in tune, but too heavy to Ik: played upon conveni¬ 
ently; they are likewise astonishingly brittle. We were also 
shown vases two feet and a half in height, most Ireautifully 
painted by Camrath. M. Meyer is much esteemed for the pat¬ 
terns of his designs, and these artists are always paid by the 
piece. The Copenhagen porcelain is very little known feven in 
Denmark; for the original expences of a- manufacture of this 
nature are such, that it must necessarily be sold very dear: 
it is indeed more so at present than the Saxon china; but it is 
imngiued the price will be lowered in a short time. The dif- 
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ferent articles exposed to sale when we were there, were worth at 
the lowest rate two hunched and fifty thousand crowns, according 
to a valuation just made. This estaolishment cost the king ten 
thousand rix-dollars per annum. Three hundred workmen arc 
employed, forty of whom are for the painting part of the business, 
which we thought but few for that important branch. The ori¬ 
ginal expence was one hundred and eighty thousand rix-dollars. 

In all other porcelain manufactories there are different direc¬ 
torsone for the paste, another for the forms, a third for the 
bakings, a fourth for the painting, See. all of whom are paid at 
«. freat rate. But here M. Miiller, an excellent chemist, acts 
himself in these various departments, and is very shabbily paid, 
having only a salary of five hundred rix-dollars. He is also the 
original inventor of this manufacture : and when it is known that 
he never was out of Copenhagen,* consequent!}' could have no 
model to go bv, it is inconceivable to what a degree of perfec¬ 
tion he lias brought it, and that too entirely from his own cn 
lightened genius, without the smallest foreign assistance. 

The most beautiful porcelain likely to be sent for a long time 
from this manufacture will be a complete service, upon which 
is to be represented, in natural colors, all the plants of the 
Flora Danica, with one upon each piece, large or small, accord¬ 
ing to the dimensions of the piece. The name of' the plant will 
be marked under the plate, and the whole is to be classed ac¬ 
cording to the Linneean system. The drawings are traced with 
such wonderful accuracy, that themes t famous painters belonging 
to the manufactory would not undertake so difficult and slavish 
a piece of work. This service will consist of about eleven hun¬ 
dred articles, and is to cost from ten to twelve thousand rix> 

’• According to Mr. Cattcau, this was not the fact; we only repeat wbat the man 
hinuclf told us wras the case. 
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dollars. It is also to hems-- represiernted 
costumes pf all toe different Danito'sitojedtAvAVith tkGU#flfcrnlis4f 
the troops. It was not kno\m/*dien*we were at Copenhagen, 
for whom it was intended. 

The following note will give some idea of the'different priced 
of* this manufacture : . 

rnnrlx sk«1. 

A soup-plate of striped bin© . of.tojfcrisi; quality 5 H 

Ditto . . . -i . . 2d -quality 4 ' O'- 

Ordinary ditto . 1st quality 4 , f 

Ditto . . . .2d quality 3 

The smallest round dish , . . 1st quality 12- 0: 

Ditto ... .2d quality 9 0 

The largest round dish . . 1st quality 33 0 

Ditto . . . . .2d quality 27 0 

The smallest oval terrine with it’s dish . 1st quality 60 0 
Ditto . „ . . 2d quality 48 0 

The smallest oval dish,/ . . 1st quality 18 0 

Ditto . . / . . ^ 2d quality 12 0 

The largest oval terrine . . . 1st quality 96 >.0 

lhe largest oval, tosh . . '. 1st quality 48 0 

A complete afternoon service, consisting 
of six choeolate-rups with handles, 
t n elve coffee-cups tlitto, coffee-pot* tea¬ 
pot, and dish, sugar-dish, tea-eanister, 
and ercam-pot; the whole blue and rix-doi. m». 

white . . ; .-"Itt quality 19 . 3 

Ditto ..... quality 13 2 

Ditto, plain blue . . . 1st quality 17 3 

Ditto, in the Chinese manner . . 1st quality 22 4 , 

Ditto, with natural flowers . . 1st quality 26 4* 
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The cheapest table-service is the plain blue; the blue and 
white striped is a little dearer; that in the Indian manner still 
more so; and the red with flowers the most expensive of all. 
We now only speak of what is exposed to sale at a fixed priced In 
the. magazines. 

M. de Schimmelmanns Sugar Refinery* is the most considera¬ 
ble one of the sort we ever saw ; it contains sixteen pans,four for 
baking the rawest sugar, and twelve for other kinds. These are 
from 26 to 28 inches deep, and from four to five foet in diame¬ 
ter ; each holds four hogsheads. The purest sugar is six hours in 
baking, and the other sort twelve or thirteen, indeed sometimes 
more. The sugar refined here comes partly from Santa Cruz, and 
partly from other places: it is smuggled into the country; which 
it is very easy to do, by means of the small islands belonging to 
Denmark, in America. M. Schimmelmann’s plantations in dif¬ 
ferent islands produce from four hundred to six hundred hogs¬ 
heads', and have even yielded one thousand. They usually re¬ 
fine in this place two thousand four hundred hogsheads, (weigh-' 


• In tire year 1793. thqfe were 18 refineries, or sugar-bakehouses, in Copenhagen. 
They are calculated to admit 68 pans, but in general onlyathird oi u fourth of that num¬ 
ber ia employed. If they all were in use, the result of the operation would be as fol¬ 
lows :—One pan would bake ‘ 202,500 pounds of raw sugar every year. Sixty-eight pans 
would then-fore bake 13,770,000 pounds, which would be worth 1,863,979 rix-dollars 
and one mark, reckoning the freight, the insurance, Custom-house duties, and the su¬ 
gar at thirteen skellings (or thirteen pence) n pound. A pun consumes thirty lasts (or 
sixty tun) of coals, which, at sixteen rix-dollars and a half last, tnuke 93,060 rix-dollars 
for the sixty-eight pans. The annual product of one pan in sugar and syrup, may be esti- 
n, rted at 35,812 rix-dollars, which make 2,435,218 for the whole of the pans, the gain 
would therefore be 537,579 rix-dollars. -Five workmen are required for each pan, con¬ 
sequently three hundred and forty must be employed for the sixty-eight. 

Besides the refineries in the capital, there are two at Elsineur, which txtke 800,000 
pounds of raw sugar,.one at Odensec, baking 700,000 pounds, and two at Aalborg, bak¬ 
ing 300,000 pounds. 
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ing from twelve to thirteen quintals) annually. One .year in¬ 
deed they even refined three thousand two hundred. The 
moulds for clarifying the sugar are of c^y,.frpm Rouen : there is 
earth of the same kind to be found at Bornholm, but it is not 
quite so good, nor is there a sufficient quantity for the purpose. 
A hogshead of this Rouen clay costs, when brought into Den¬ 
mark, four crowns, and one hundred and fifty are necessary for 
one year. The usual balance of twelve rfionths is, that one hun¬ 
dred pounds of raw sugar yield thirty pounds of refined, of the 
first quality; three other kinds of sugar in loaves, and s yrup sold 
at from four to seven crowns the quintal; the remainder is left 
to waste. The sugar, when taken out of the pans, requires ten 
weeks in winter, and eight in summer, before it is fit to be made 
into dry loaves. A great deal of sugar-candy is made in this 
refinery; and it is prepared by putting tailing sugar into copper 
pots, with strings passing from the top to the bottom, to which 
the sugar hangs, and, filter eight days cooling, it is fit for use. 
There are seven different sorts, qnd each pot contains thirty-two 
or thirty-three pounds. No fuel is used in this place but Eng¬ 
lish coal, and fifty or'rotty workmen are constantly employed. 
The house is six stoyies high,'and was entirely full. The store¬ 
houses are extremely large, and contain sugar to the value of 
two hundred and fifty thousand rjjj^ollars. Those workmen 
who are paid by the day receive two marks, and those paid by 
the year from seventy to one hundred and seventy rix-dollars. 

The price of sugars at the refigery in l?^ffijas as follows:— 

sk. dan. sk. dan. 

Canary superfine a pound 35 Melasses .... 77 
Tine of the second quality 32 Three other qual. at 30, 22, 
Lump-sugar a pound . . 25 and 25 


K K 2 
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dan. sic. don. 

■White sugar-candy of the first White powdered sugar to 24 

quality.47 Brown. 16 


White sugar-candy ofthese- hzhIok 

cond quality . . . . 39 White syrup per quintal 16 

Common ....... 33 Brown .* .. . . . . 7 

Common refined per pound 30 


Malt spirit is a very important article in the north of Europe, 
and there are distillate in most of the towns in Denmark, par- 
Hcularly in Copenhagen, where there have been many very con¬ 
siderable ones for some years past The distillers, who amount 
to three hundred and sixteen, form a company, which enjoy 
some very particular privileges. During the course of the year 
1800, they had made use of 287,824 tun of grain, which had 
produced 9,391 >400 quarts of brandy; part of which is sent 
either abroad, or to the provinces, but the capital consumes a 
great quantity, there being nineteen hundred ale-houses and 
places of public entertainment in the .e to rand suburbs. The 
manner of distillery requires the government 

has taken it into consideration, the praRsut method consuming 
too great a quant ity of grain. 

Soap-houses were first introduced into ^operihagen in 1663, 
and there are bow six jfcseven in that city, besides Othersist 
Aalborg and different pl^s. The whole of the produce is 
estimated at seyepty-two thousand rix-doilars. The original 
- materials, brcwahgAem abroad, cost thirty-two thousand. The 
Jutland ptr.isan^Km for a gqgat length of time been industrious 
and mgenious; jll^phabitants of a village called Worup, those 
qf the canton of. V%rde, and of several other places, have for 
many years roadq, ]b^|i earthenware, much esteemed not only 
in DcnmaitSltetlit Hateburgh, and in Holland. Tills is com- 
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posed of a fine and bluish clafy .found in thewneighbourhood, 
which is collected in autumjybut trot begem to be worked till 
the following spring. The clijgjL mixed with sand, carefully 
cleansed from all imungUies. IKptensils of this ware are re¬ 
markable for strcngtjBffia nice glazing, and the annual profits 
arising to three villages, from this branch of industry, are cal¬ 
culated at thirteen thousand six hundred and sixty rix-dollars. 
They likewise gain a great deal by the carriage, for a great pot, 
costing two skellings on the spot, is sbl& ftt Weyle for twelve or 
sixteen, and at Copenhagen for twenty-four, and indeed some¬ 
times for more. Potter’s ware is also manufactured in the 
islands of Bornholm and Palster. . 

The earthenware made in the village of Castrup, in the isle of 
Amack, lias a great sale in Copenhagen. A Swede has esta¬ 
blished a manufactory in the neighbourhood of that city for a 
kind of Dutch ware stoves, such as are used in Sweden, and 
the government has granted him an exclusive privilege tbi 
making them, during, the space of twenty years, in considera¬ 
tion of the difficulties he had to encounter, before he could in¬ 
duce the inhabitants to adopt these new-invented stoves. H« 
makes them of different sizes and different colors, from ten rix- 
dollars to two hundred. 

M. Ruyersen’sSilk Manufacture *, is extremely fine, without 
hundred looms, besides a very few Others in other parts of th< 
town. Each loom; when furnished, is valued at one hundrei 
crowns; and eight only am employed in making flowered silk 

+ Article* of luxury ere carried to a great excesain particularly by woruei 

•f the,second and third do**: hut as the moderate fortune* of their husband* preverit th 
latter from gratifying their wive* in this particular, they seek other method* of supply 
ing their wishes, nod iudeed generally succeed. 
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of large pattern, for which there is a great demand by the com¬ 
mon order of women, yWmake ^c aps of this article. Velvets 
arc sold from nine to twenty-&gt|lS3mcs the ell; lutestrings from 
.four to six.-; and satins, niagg^ps widcv'ifom eleven to twelve. 
One mark an ell is paid to the workinad^jfcutestri ngs, and three 
or four for velvets. There are indeed some articles, the work? 
manship of which amounts to ten rix-dollars. Few colored 
velvets are made, because, by the sumptuary laws, women alone 
arc permitted to wear diem. Twelve looms are appropriated to 
the velvet. Tins manufacture makes use of, annually, from five 
to six thousand pounds of silk. What is brought from Italy 
costs nine or ten crowns, but that from Nice is better and 
clearer. The white silk generally conics from China: it. is spun 
when it arrives, is very fine, and costs eight crowns. The work¬ 
men earn three, four, and sometimes five crowns a week; but 
there are very few of the latter. Their number amounts to nearly 
four hundred, including women and children; and amongst the 
whole there was only one who was not a Danish subject. The 
annual sale is from seventy to eighty thousand rix-dollars, one- 
fourth of which is for the use of Norway, aud the rest for Den¬ 
mark*. 

M. Tutlins Manufacture of mock Chintz j- is at a small dis- 

* The Danish authors affirm, that the silk manufactories hove cost for premiums, en¬ 
couraging the undertakers, and for divers other tilings, the sum of 200,000 rix-dollars. 
The result of the enterprise has not equaled the expectations formed from it. There 
are at present from 140 to 150 looms for silks for furniture, wearing apparel, &c. In 
the year 1787 there w«*e ^ ribbon manufactories, 40 looms, and 9t3 artificers. The an¬ 
nual product was 32,175^|p||^lar8. There were also ?lie sume year 38 looms for Weav¬ 
ing gauzes, having07 artinceri, and producing 17,400 rix-dollurs. The annual product: 
from the silk-stocking manufactories is estimated at about13,000 rix-dollars. 

t These mock chin ties were, foru* great while, allowed to be printed at only one manu¬ 
factory, which had obtained an exclusive privilege upon very advantageous terms, but 
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tance from the city. It takes up a large space of ground, aop 
there is a fine garden with a piece of water communicating 
to a fresh-water lake, from which it is separated by the great 
road, the house, and a small court-yard. This piece of water 
may be emptied into the sea by means of sluices. 

We were first shown an oven; with three vessels of Norway 
copper, each costing four hundred rix-dollars, and lasting twenty 
years. There are two tubs in the same place, for the purpose of 
taking the gum out of the Indian cloths, which are thrown sim¬ 
ply into the water for four or five days, theft dried, and the ope¬ 
ration is finished. They employ in this place no cloth but what 
is made in India. 

There arc three presses, from which the pieces are taken out 
alter twenty-four hours, and this is the last process. A small 
spare wooden cylinder is kept in the same room; and in another 
w ing adjoining to this, a large machine with three cylinders, one 
of which is iron placed between two wooden ones, the whole 
worked by a horse., There are ten machines in the next room 
for glazing the cloth before it is put into the press. This is a very 
fatiguing part of the business; the men are paid by the piece, 
and often earn three French livres a day. The glazing ma¬ 
chine is a piece of wood hung to the ceiling, with a very smooth 
stone at the end, with which the cloth is»rubbed very hard. This 


since the year 1754, this branch of industry hail been free, and there are new several 
printers at Copenhagen, who succeed extremely well. Besides seven great manufactories, 
employing 3G0 persons, there ate smaller ones, forming altogether a most important part 
of trade. These different manufactories print linen to the v^lue of 200,000 rix-dollars 
annually, deducting 46,800 for colors, amt other materials.slfbe articles coming out of 
the handsof the printers ure estimated at 300,800 rlx-dollars. We cannot assign a reason 
for the great success of these manufactories in the East India trade, which the Dane* 
have carried on with much spirit for some years, and which makes Copenhagen one of., 
the greatest markets for priuted linen; consequently the prohibition of importing any 
from abroad has been-strictly enforced.. 
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bears upon another piece of wood, with grooves m H. 
ie heat in the room where they dry with fire is generally from 
twenty-four to twenty-eight degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer. 
All the plates for the forms are made in tlie house"; these are of 
brass, incrusted with the wood of the pear-tree. English coal 
is employed for almost all the fires ; for what is brought from 
the island of Bornholm is dearer, and very difficult to work : 
they likewise use some wood, but are as sparing of it as possi¬ 
ble. In summer time the expencc of the workmen amounts to 
one thousand rix-dollars a week. A printer sometimes earns six 
french livres a day, and many at least forty skellings. There 
are three hundred people employed at that season of the year, 
among whom fifty are girls for drawing patterns. Many work¬ 
men come hither from Hamburgh, and return to pass the winter 
in their own country, when the business of this manufacture is 
stopped, from the impossibility of bleaching. The drying-house 
is a new building separated from the other, almost square, and 
very high: it cost five thousand rix-dollars, and is upon the same 
plan as one of this nature near Geneva. It is sufficiently large to 
spread out three hundred and fifty pieces at a time, and almost 
as many on the outside; these take twelve hours to dry in sum¬ 
mer, but would require four or five days in winter. The funds 
of this manufacture ar» two hundred thousand rix-dollars; one- 
third of which belongs tb a Swiss family of the name of Irelin, 
'and the two others to M. M. Tuttin, of Manheuii, w r ho are set¬ 
tled at Copenhagen. 

The Manchester Manufacture* is likewise out of the town, on 
the came side ae'^mreceding one. It is entirely upon the same 


*. Another manufactory on die ume plan has lately been established in the bailiwick of 
:• Hirsbtolm, some mile* from Copenhagen. Cotton stockings are made in that town, but 
jin small quantities, not producing yearly more than 3 or 3000 rix-dollars. 
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plan as those in England, and is under the direction of M. Nor- 
•bert. Nothing can be finer; and it deserves to be seen and 
examined accurately. The first process is cleansing the wool. 
The machine for this purpose consists of two iron cylinders, be¬ 
tween which the cotton passes* and i» afterwards pulled in pieces 
by iron points: it then falls upon bars of iron-wire sufficiently 
separated from each other for the grease to pass between. In 
this manner one hundred pounds of cotton may be cleansed 
in one day. The original price is two marks four skellings the 
pound, but there is some that, when spun, costs nine pounds 
sterling. Each pound yields at least thirty, and at most ninety- 
six, skains of eight Danish ells. The spun cotton sells, at the 
least, for the double of what it first cost, but never more than 
for a rix-dollar. When we were there none had been sold. 

The carding machine has fifteen cylinders of different sizes; 
each of. which is furnished with a great quantity of small iron 
points or teeth: the last is - like an endless screw, or rather like a 
snail. Twenty-four pounds may be carded in a day : and after 
it is cardod, they draw it out more or less, according to the de¬ 
gree of fineness of the work: this operation is sometimes re¬ 
peated four different times. When ordinary cotton only is re¬ 
quired, six lots are put into the machine, and three only for the 
finer sort. There are three machines united together, which may be 
worked at will by the same manipulation. In them is a principal 
wheel, in the form of a heart, to prevent the thread from at¬ 
taching itself to tlie same place, and that thte rochets (large 
wooden bobbins) may be equally furnished in every part. - The 
first of these machines is lbv drawing out tl Mffife toh. the second, 
for preparing it for being spun, aud the third for spinning it. 
In order to make the cotton fit lor drawing, it is passed through 
three cylinders lined with leather, over which is a brush fifti 

L l 
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cleaning off the grease that may happen to be attached to it. 
The cotton, when drawn, drops into long tin boxes. To pre¬ 
pare the cotton for spinning, it must pass between several cylin¬ 
ders, which turn it slightly the contrary way from what it is to 
be spun; it is then put upon rochets, of which there arc six, 
each spinning four Danish ells in a minute: this machine spins 
the woof, and may be marked by water. It is inconceivable 
with what ease they mend the thread, but tljpy very seldom 
have any occasion to do it. There are three cylinders 
screwed to the length of near an inch, and over them cylinders 
of the same length lined with leather, and one of them with 
cloth, t o serve the purpose of a brush. This machine is worked 
by only one wheel, twenty-eight inches in diameter, alid com¬ 
municates it’s motion to another of four inches and a quarter. 
There are tw o dented wheels, one of about half an inch, and 
the other a great deal larger; the latter has fifty teeth, and the 
first (though always in the same proportion) may be changed ior 
one with from six to twelve teeth. The large wheel goes round 
forty-two times in a minute, and the others in proportion to 
their dimensions: as to the small ones for turning the rochets, 
they go round five thousand times in a minute. All these 
wheels are moved by one single piece of leather, and any one ot 
them may be stopped at pleasure. Next conies the largest of 
all the machines, having forty-two rochets: this is for spinning 
the woof and the chain; and the operation is performed at 
twice, the thread lengthening‘at first, and twisting as it returns. 
This machine must lie worked by hand. The more the thread 
is draw n out, the finer the stuff, and they usually draw it out 
twelve tiincs. There is a saddle upon the large cylinder, which 
presses proportionally upon the three covered with leather: 
each small one is about an inch, and each saddle bears upon 
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six of these cylinders. When we saw this manufacture, they 
were making eight machines of this ifctture, with ninety-six: 
rochets. The old wooden machines only spun six pounds in a 
day; they make use of them still, but they are worked by 
women: the cotton is much coarser, and very unequal, and 
the waste very great; of which indeed we were witnesses. The 
new method has a great advantage over the spinning by 
Tiand, because the twist is finer, and much more even. Each 
rochet does the work of more than One person: the cotton 
is always straight, and never either crossed or on one side.' 
There is a* kind of mill, worked by hand, for doubling the 
thread, and another machine for the same purpose, consist¬ 
ing of a reversed cylinder. These machines are in all manu¬ 
factures. 

’J’hree different kinds of works in cotton are made here—pure 
cotton, cotton stockings, and cotton mixed with silk. There 
arc thirty looms at work, which differ only from those in 
other places in one particular;—the shuttle is not thrown ac¬ 
cording to the practice of our weavers ; and they only make 
use of one hand; by which means the motion is quicker, in 
the proportion of twenty to seven. The dearest pieces were 
formerly five crowns, but they are now only two crowns and 
a half. The cheapest are sold for four marks : they are 
three quarters of a Danish ell wide, and used to be much wider. 
In December, 1790*, they had not made any articles with cot¬ 
ton spun according to the new method. 

There is a particular place where they cut the cotton to pieces 

* The annual sale produced from '20 to 30,000 rix-dollus. The managers flatter 
themselves that the improvement of these machines will enable them to rival the ■ 
English. 
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for making velvet, and they use for this purpose a very sharp 
iron instrument with M extremely fine point at the end. To 
prevent the iron from cutting the stuff, they put on a slight co¬ 
vering, likewise of iron, which confines the instrument, and only 
allows it sufficient play for cutting what is necessary. This me-, 
thodls only employed for cotton velvets with straight stripes; 
but those with a pattern arc cut upon the loom. They have 
vainly endeavoured to find out from England (as they told us) 
the manner of cutting a whole piece at once, and none of their 
> trials have succeeded. A great deal of time is saved by cutting 
the pieces when taken out of the looms; they have therefore 
adopted this method. The water for bleaching and dyeing is 
furnished by a pump; and there, is an oven with five coppers 
and tin-kettles for dyeing red and purple. The washing part is 
performed with only two cylinders of channeled wood, and Jthe 
printing is done in the same manner as the mock chintzes both 
here and at Hamburgh. The printers earn from five to six 
crowns a week: but the difficulty, indeed the impossibility, 
of bleaching in the winter, puts a stop to the work during that 
season. Two hundred workmen are employed in this manufac¬ 
ture, all of whom sleep in t he house, and are paid by the piece 
they usually earn fourteen or fifteen marks a-week; some in¬ 
deed get eighteen. Women also work by the piece, and earn 
eight marks. 


Cloth Manufactories are very necessary in a country where 
that article makes, an essential part of dress, and where the 
breeding of sheep may be easily encouraged. Denmark has 
furnished for many centuries wool to make the coarse cloth worn 
by the peasants, which they very frequently work themselves; 
but it is still necessary to import the greatest part of the princi- 
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pal materials for fine cloth, and they have recourse to Poland, 
Spain, and Mecklenburg: what come?.from the district of Ey- 
derstedt, in Schleswig, cannot be called foreign, relative to the 
general commerce of the Danish dominions. The artificers em¬ 
ployed in the cloth manufactories at Copenhagen, and in the 
provinces, amount to eighteen hundred. The original materials 
cost 97,000 rix-dollars, and the articles manufactured are worth 
165,000. Shalloons, camlets, andcasimirs, arc also made, and 
the wool employed for these articles comes principally from Ey- 
derstedt. The whole produce is estimated at 94,000 rix-dollars, 
and the original materials at 41,000. There being an intimate 
connexion between working in wool and agriculture, and there 
being a sufficient number of hands employed in this business, 
any stagnation in the sale might be productive of bad conse¬ 
quences ; it has therefore been thought adviseable to except fo¬ 
reign cloth, and several other sorts of stuffs, from the articles of 
importation allowed by the late Custoxn-liouse tariff. 

Frederick IV. established .the great cloth manufactory for the 
use of the army at Copenhagen. This employs seven looms, for 
fine doth, and forty-four for the other different articles necessary 
for the army. There are twelve hundred workmen, and from a 
hundred and forty to a hundred and fifty thousand ells are an¬ 
nually made in this manufactory, eight or ten thousand of which 
are fine or second, cloths. The capital also contains seventy-five 
looms for stockings, caps, gloves, and other woollen articles of 
hosiery, the annual produce of which is 17,500 rix-dollars. There 
are likewise manufactories of the same kind ia different parts of 
the kingdom. The peasants in several of the,. Jutland cantons 
have applied themselves for some time past to the woollen ma¬ 
nufacture. The lower class of jpeople of Hoeringhsholm have 
sold, iu the space of one year, twenty thousand pair of stock- 
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rags, some of which were thread. Fathers, mothers, children, 
servants, vie with each other in winter evenings, frequently call¬ 
ing in their neighbours, who bring their work, and form a little 
society, where industry makes the principal amusement : some 
card and spin, whilst others knit and work at the loom. This 
estimable diligence produces an annual sum of sixteen thpusand 
rix-dollars. The articles are sent to Copenhagen, from whence 
they go into the provinces, and sometimes even abroad. 

Working in flax and hemp has hitherto been attended with, 
very little success ; indeed it cannot be otherwise, till the country 
is able to furnish a more considerable quantity of the original 
materials Denmark, Norway, and the dutchy, import annually 
twenty-six thousand skeppunds of flax, hemp, and tow, worth 
460,000 rix-dollars; 300,000 for flax; and 160,000 for hemp. 
We know not exactly how much Denmark itself consume of 
these articles, but we should imagine much the greater part, 
tljere being four considerable linen manufactories in that country, 
one in Zealand, one in Funen, and two in Jutland. These em¬ 
ploy fifty-five looms, and make twenty-five thousand ells of linen 
of differentqualities: there arealsoCountry manufin lories in several 
cantons for home consumption and for foreign trade. Jutland is 
remarkable for the quality and quantity of it’s productions. 'The 
town of Aalburg alone has sometimes ex|>orted linen, in the 
course, of one year, to the value of sixty thousand rix-dollars, the 
whole manufactured by the Jutland peasants: but, notwith¬ 
standing the advantage made of the original materials, whether 
imjwrted, or the produce erf the country, it is still necessary to 
purchase linen abroad. 

Tiiere is only one Sail Cloth Manufactory worth mentioning, 
which employs four hundred persons, and yields a profit of 
18,000 rix-dollars. Whatever else is wanted comes from Russip. 
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There are rope-yards at Copenhagen, Elsineur, and many other 
places. Those in tho capital usually sell to the amount of thirty 
or forty thousand rix-dollars yearly; butone or two yearssince they 
imported 24,827 pud of ropes from Russia. The greatest pains 
is taken to encourage spinning throughout the whole of the do¬ 
minions, ayl a patriotic society is formed at Nestwed, purposely 
to attend to this important article. 

Denmark has been obliged for a considerable length of time 
to import paper from abroad at a great expence: about the year 
1759, this article was estimated at 15,000 rix-dollars yearly, and 
in 1793 at 100,000. According to the register of« the Custom¬ 
house at Copenhagen, that city alone, in 1790, imported paper 
of different kinds from Holland, France, and Germany, to the 
amount of 20,319 rix-dollars. One of the greatest obstacles to 
the establishment of paper-mills has been the difficulty of pro¬ 
curing rags; many efforts have been employed to remove this, 
difficulty, and they begin to have hopes of succeeding. The 
paper-mill near Jacgersberg makes yearly to the amount of 
14,500 rix-dollars: there is one now building on a more exten¬ 
sive plan, from which they have great expectations. Copen¬ 
hagen contains a good manufactory of paper for hangings, and 
two for playing cards, which supplies Denmark, Norway, and 
the dutehies, with 144,000 packs every year. These cards must 
be stamped, and the stamp set by a person appointed for that 
purpose, who attends to the sale, and gives in an account to the 
revenue office. 

The exportation of undressed leather was prohibited in 1746', 
in order to encourage the tan-houses; they are indeed increased 
since that time, but arc still insufficient to supply the country. 
The mahu factory for leather at Copenhagen, established by Hen- 
rique, is in high repute, he having certainly discovered^ very 
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advantageous manner of dressing it. There is also another ma¬ 
nufactory, two Danish miles from the capital, which sells an¬ 
nually the value of thirty or forty thousand rix-dollars. The 
town of R antlers in Jutland has long Been famous for dog-skin 
gloves; but these manufactories are now reduced to a very small 
number, and this branch is transferred to Odensee ^nd Funen, 
where they likewise make excellent saddles and harness. A small 
river, near the town, is particularly convenient for the neces¬ 
sary preparations for this business. 
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CHAP V. 


Hospitals. — Surgical Schools. — House of Correction. 


rp 

A iie hospitals * are in general \crv well regulated, and some, 
indeed, might serve as models to other countries. The govern¬ 
ment certainly deserves great commendation in this particular: 
for, though it seldom has the direction of establishments' of this, 
nature, interesting as they undoubtedly are, it is a cev *m fact 
(for what reason we know not) that in ill-governed countries 
there is nothing of this kind sufficiently excellent to engage the 
attention of a traveller. 

The Admiralty Hospital *f* is in an irregular court; and the 
building, which is of brick, is not yet finished. The right wing 
is intended for sailors upon their landing. The principal funds 
of this establishment amount to 500,000 rix-dollars, and the 
Lombard yields annually 12,000 crowns. The hospital not be¬ 
ing always full, the money saved is placed out at five per cent. 

• The hospital at Rome may perhaps be objected as an example to the contrary: but 
oae exception proves nothing against a general observation. Besides, it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that the most magnificent establishments of this nature must consequently 
be the best. 

t The admiralty has had some idea of building a new marine hospital for some years 
past. 

•VOL. I. MM 
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Thcfe are three hundred and fifty beds kept ready to receive the 
sick ; to each of which is a straw mattress, a common mattress, 
and a blanket. It was first intended to have a thousand beds; 
and there is already sufficient furniture for near five hundred, to 
which they are adding every day. Each sailor sleeps alone, and 
is completely clothed upon entering the hospital: when he leaves 
it, his own elothesarc restored to him. All registered sailors are re¬ 
ceived upon giving up their appointments. There are. three 
large rooms upon the first floor, and the same number on the 
second; each of which is furnished with plates, dishes, and other 
necessary articles, with two large boilers for preparing tea. The 
third floor is distributed in t,he same manner. Every sailor pays 
three rix-dollars for twenty-eight days, which is stopped out of 
his pay. The whole consists of four separate buildings. Fresh 
linen is allowed every Saturday ; and there are great store-houses 
filled with clothes and linen of all sorts. There is one physician 
in chief; and the number of surgeons varies according to cir¬ 
cumstances. This hospital is kept very clean. 

We likewise saw an establishment lor poor sailors who beg 
about the streets, and for their wives and rhildren following any 
trade. They are placed here as a punishment, and are all em¬ 
ployed in spinning and carding for the rise of the house. The 
children card hemp. The revenue is in all 40,(XX) rix-dollars. 
Those sailors who have served twenty years are allowed twenty- 
fourrix-dollarsper annum. Eight thousand rix-dollars are destined 
for the widow's and orphans of sailors, and 7000 for officers’ wives. 
\Y non sailors in good health are found begging, they are sent to 
the Ilolm, where they are severely punished. The children arc 
taught to read and write, anil stay in this house till they are four¬ 
teen ; when the boys are sent to sea, and the girls are at liberty 
to do as they please. The poor w ho are sick sleep two ia a bed 
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of four feet wide; and there are thirty-seven for those women who 
are put in as a punishment, who sleep two together when in health: 
but there are more beds for the sick. There are likewise three 
rooms for the widows of sailors with pensions, who, in case of 
illness, are admitted here upon giving up their pensions. The 
poor arc only allowed meat on Sundays, and on other days 
gruel and beer. They eat six together. There is likewise a 
small court for those detained here to be punished; a good 
vaulted wash-house ; and a magazine of cases of surgical instru¬ 
ments, for the ships belonging to the royal fleet. The surgeons 
are obliged to take one of these cases on every campaign, and 
to return it afterwards to the hospital. A case for a frigate costs 
100 rix-dollars, and from a 120 to 130 for a man of war. Mer¬ 
chantmen may be provided with them, but not gratis; and ail 
ships have on board a copy of Jameslins’ work upon the mala¬ 
dies common to sailors. There is a kitchen-garden to tliis hos¬ 
pital sufficiently large tor present use; but they are going to add 
to it. Each sailor liclonging to the fleet is allowed eight ounces 
of meat without bone, a pot of beer, and half a pound of bread 
in the forenoon ; and in the evening three quarters of a pound 
of bread with butter. Wine is also given when ordered for their 
health, with as much lea as they please, hut no sugar*. 


* Though these institutions aw well understood, and furnish great resources to indi¬ 
gence, they are insufficient for the relief of the number of poor, which amount in Copen¬ 
hagen to between leu and twelve thousand. A great many abuses have crept into the 
management of these asylums, the founders of which, though generous and benevolent, 
had not shown Audi intelligence in forming their plans. The government, assisted 
by the observations and labors of different enlightened men, intends to correct these 
errors and abuses by degrees; and a new plan was adopted at Copenhagen in 
17D9- This is established for the relief of those who, in want of the necessaries of life, 
are unable tn procure them for themselves. Care will be taken that the old,aud infirm 
shall receive alms; that those capable of working shall be furnished with employment; 

• AIM? 
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Frederic's Hospital always contains three hundred sick, two 
hundred of whom are. received gratis; the others pay from three 
rix-doliurs and .a half a week to as great .a sum as the person 
pleases, who is treated accordingly. There are some very pretty 
apartments; and we saw a colonel’s lady who, with her daughter, 
was lodged here. Her apartment consisted of three large rooms, 
for whirh she paid ten rix-dollars a week, including board and 
every tiling. The moment a sick person enters this place, he is 
entirely undressed, new clothes are given him, and his own re¬ 
turned to him upon going away. The annual revenue of this 
hospital consists of 36,000 rix dollars (of which the stamp upon 
cards for playing makes a part)*. The expences never amount 
to this sum; and the remainder is employed in raising a capital, 
intended, if possible, to produce a sufficient revenue for the main- 


that the sick shall be either cured or relieved; and that the youth shall be brought up 
in habits of virtue and industry. It is indeed by acting upon such principles, and at¬ 
tending to education in general, joined to proper laws for the encouragement of indus¬ 
try, that the number of indigent will be diminished, and that bane of society, common 
beggars, be banished from the country. The plan about to be adopted at Copenhagen 
is in imitation of the institutionaefor the poor which have subsisted for Borne time at 
Hamburgh, Munich, and a variety of other places. The hospitals, infirmaries, and 
work-houses at Copenhagen, either depend on the new adminisl ration, or have some con¬ 
nexion with it. The public will be informed of the amount of the fund destined for 
these charities, and the manner in which it is employed. Subscriptions from the bene¬ 
volent part of the inhabitants will be received, and added to the original fund, arisiug 
from donations, legacies, and duties ceded to it by government. 

Amongst the public charities in the provinces of Denmark, those in the town of Ran- 
dersbave been much distinguished for some years past, in 1798, the number of poor 
were diminished from a hundred and fifty-seven to a hundred and sixteen, and this was 
principally owing to a well-managed work-house. The inhabitants tulftcribe an annual 
sum, and the governors of the institution publish the most exact accompts of the 
expences. 

* The expence has increased since that time, and now amounts to 43,000 rix-dollars 
annually.. The revenue not being proportionality augmented, they have been obliged 
t« borrow lb supply the deficiency. 
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tenance of three hundred sick. The hospital is divided into two 
parts, one for in, and the other for out-patients. There are a 
hundred and fifty beds in each division, with five physicians for 
the in-patients, and five surgeons, that is to say, one chief and 
four pupils, for the out-ones. The sick-rooms are kept very neat, 
with a nurse in each, jvho has her bed there; and likewise twelve 
women, who sit up all night, and who have other rooms in which 
they may sleep during the day. Indeed, there are fifty women 
employed in the service of this establishment In every room is 
a thermometer, with one or two stoves, according to the size, and 
a pair of scales to weigh the medicines; also a variety of pipes, 
which communicate to the roof, and are thought preferable to 
ventilators. The beds are three feet wide, with curtains and very 
fine sheets: indeed, all the linen used in this hospital is extremely 
good. The physician visits the sick twice a day, and his pre¬ 
scription is fastened to the foot of every bed. Two thousand five 
hundred sick are generally received into this hospital annually*; 
and three or four die every week, who are exposed for some days 
to view in another apartment. In winter they only bury twice a 
week, but three or four times in summer. The sick have all se¬ 
parate beds; and in the number of rooms we passed through we 
saw none with more than twenty-four. These chambers arc ten 
feet high: every bed is separate from the others; and there is room 
for a third more than there are at present. The rooms are very 
light; and almost all of them have a fire-place at the end, for 
warming milk, broth, and tea for the sick, who are never refused 
any one of these three articles: and there is always a large cop¬ 
per of boiling water in the kitchen for making-tea. Amongst the 

* Two thousand, five hundred and sixty-eix were received into this hospital in 17 g 8 : 
8.008 were sufficiently recovered to quit it at the end of the year; 304 remained; and 
848 died. 
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number of rooms they showed us were two filled with people with 
broken legs. We also saw a room for electricity, a remedy much 
employed in this place; and a theatre for performing surgical 
operations and giving anatomical lectures. There arc tin night- 
lamps in the different apartments, which likewise serve to heat all 
necessary articles. The academy for cadets, by subscribing 200 
crowns per annum, is allowed to send it’s sick pupils to this hos¬ 
pital, where they are well attended and have separate rooms. 
The part of the house allotted to in-patients, is more airy than 
the. other ; and in December 1790, there were a great many va¬ 
cant bods, a circumstance that never happened before since it 
was first established. There is a pulley with a rope in every 
room, to which are two wooden handles; and this machine 
is intended as exercise for those sick who are not able to go 
out. 

This hospital, founded in 1756, admits no patients afflicted 
with the itch or the venereal disease, there being particular esta¬ 
blishments for the cure of those disorders. The kitchen is hand¬ 
some; and we tasted lx>th the soup and bread, of which they 
make three sorts; white, brown mixed with wheat and rye, and 
brown of rye alone. The meat is also very good. They bake 
three times a week; and the sick are allowed gruel and bread and 
butter in an evening: their common drink is beer. There is an 
apartment purposely for bathing, with a variety of stoves, and 
cocks to let out the water upon any particular parts of the per¬ 
son. A quantity of leeches are kept in the same place, and put 
int large jugs of water, which is changed every two tlays. The 
number of these animals proves how much they have recourse to 
them; besides which, the whole city is furnished from this repo¬ 
sitory. In one of the pavilions'are thirteen rooms upon the first 
floor,for those who are at their own expence. These are very neat, 
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and many people, even in good circumstances, prefer being here, 
on account of the ease with which they can obtain assistance of 
every kind. Amongst gentlemen of this description we saw a 
counsellor of war. The front of this hospital consists of one large 
building with seven windows, and two pavilions with nine, and 
three on the sides; a small court with an iron grate; and in the 
inside a large square court, 228 feet by 16’2, with nineteen win¬ 
dows towards the principal entrance, fifteen on the sides, and six¬ 
teen on the inside; three gates, and eight rows of trees. There 
is the coni pie test apothecary's shop in one of the pavilions we 
ever saw; and the laboratory is very large and magnificent, con- 
taining furnaces of every possible description, with cocks that 
furnish water in great abundance, and a machine with six pestles 
and three mortars, which may be moved with the greatest ease. 
Above are two large store-houses; the one filled with dried 
articles, such as herbs, roots, flowers, leaves, and fruits; the other 
with liquids. There are also other rooms containing drugs, and 
ail things necessary for an apothecary's use; for this house sup¬ 
plies the neighbourhood with medicines. Twenty-one people are 
employed in this department. The hospital is provided with roots 
and greens of every kind from a kitchen-garden opposite the 
building: and the whole of this establishment is very excellent, 
and deserves the greatest encomiums. 

The Surgery School is a small building, with two pillars at the 
entrance. Here they showed us a little chemical laboratory, and 
a convenient anatomical theatre, with the following inscription 
in gold letters upon marble:— 

CHRISTIANUS SEPTIMUS HEX, SALUTI CIVIUM CONSULENS, DOMUM 
HANC IN GLOIUAM IMPERII IMMORTALEM FUN’DAVIT, 
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These u a variety of niches intended for busts, ami two are ai- 
put up, one of which is Uv.it of Kriigcr*. r I he roof of this 
theatre is arched, and is very handsome. Tiiere are seven rows 
of steps, ami five large windows, which cost a most agreeable 
light. Next to it is a small room, containing u very few anato¬ 
mical preparations: among which we saw some injections made 
with quicksilver, very curiously done, particularly the lymphatic 
vessels, the heart, and the lungs, in order to preserve these 
different parts, they are covered over with varnish, and eumphire 


mixed amongst them. The surgical instruments are kept in u 
small press; they are made in Copenhagen, but are very incom¬ 
plete. The dissecting-liaJ] is nothing extraordinary; and in an¬ 
other they showed us three preparations in wax, as large as life; 
and four skeletons, two of them of negroes. Three surgeons, 
who receive pensions from the king, live in this house, and a 
fourth at the hospital. There is no particular time fixed for go¬ 
ing through a eourse of surgery; and there are from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty students. The expenee of this establishment 
is defrayed by the revenue of the post; it amounts to 3,600 lix- 
dollars, and is thus distributed: 900 to the first professor, who 
has likewise apartments allowed him; the second and third 
have no salaries; 150 to the four pensioned by the king; 200 to 
the chemistry lecturer; fifty to one upon experiments; 200 to a 
secretary; and 120 to a porter. One of the pensioners who acts 
as assistant to the academy has an additional salary of fifty rix- 


* This gentleman's death was occasioned by that of his friend Vinclef, at Paris. 
He received the letter which informed him of it while he was giving a lesson of ana¬ 
tomy. On reading it he changed color, and said aloud, “ The news 1 have just re¬ 
ceived has killed me: I feel I can never recover it.” He was carried home, and died in 
a few hours. This account was given us by a person who was present at the time. 
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dollars. Paper, pens, &c. are estimated at thirty rix-dollars; and 
the remainder is employed in paying the king’s and city taxes, 
buying instruments, bodies lor dissection, and other necessary 
expenees. 

Lying-in Hospital. The women who arc delivered in this 
place pay six crowns a week. They are at liberty to come in 
with masks upon their faces, and have each a separate room, 
some of which are very handsome. They may also quit the hos¬ 
pital without being seen, and w ithout telling their names. There 
are sixty beds, and many of them at the king's expence. Those 
who have not separate apartments may be here for three crowns 
a week: but this is the least ever received. Each room has five 
or six beds, and we saw one indeed with seven. There arc 
twenty women attending in this house, one nurse to each room. 
Twelve of these women learn midwifery, but are obliged to at¬ 
tend six months beforehand. There is a professor, a chief wo¬ 
man midw ife, and four pupils, who only sta}* here eight months, 
and then give place to others. The expenees of this house 
amount to (>,000 crowns per annum*; but as the article of linen 
is very great, those, years when it is necessary to have a new stock 
are much more expensive. The women who pay are at liberty 
to go out when they jtlcasc, but are obliged to pay at least for 
one week. Those who are admitted gratis arc always kept till 
they are entirely out of danger. The kitchen belonging to this 
house, and every thing relating to i.t, is kept in the neatest man¬ 
ner. There is a wash-house, a place where they kill their own 
meat during winter, a stove tor drying linen, ami a. chimney for 


* Since increased to 7 or 3,000 rix-dollurs. The number of lying-in women amount 
annually to from 300 to a 1000 . 
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smoking meats, which is done with oak bark from the tan-houses. 
The lady who is at the head of this institution, has had the sole 
direction of it ever since it’s first, foundation, which has been 
about, twenty-four years. There is a room on purpose for christ¬ 
enings, which take place once a week ; but if a child is taken 
suddenly and dhngerously ill, the nurses and mid wives have the 
privilege of baptising it. 

From the lying-in hospital there is a communication to that 
for orphans and foundlings, whore we were shown three rooms, 
in two of which were seven, and in one six beds. There is place 
for a great many more: but the beds were not all full; which was 
likewise the ease in tin* lying-in hospital. Each nurse suckles at 
least two children, but never more than three; and the moment 
a child can leave the house safely, it is sent into the country, and 
intrusted to the care of a peasant. The king pays about one 
shilling a week Ibrcaeh of these children till they are six years 
old; when they are able to be of use to the peasant, and earn as 
much as they cost him*. Jf it is a bov, the peasant can at a 
proper age send him fora soldier instead of his own son: which 
is very well imagined, because the man has a personal inleicst in 
taking proper care of the child. The nurses belonging to this 
house have two marks a week, and great*attention paid to their 
food. Thru; is a fire-place upon every floor for keeping milk 
constantly warm. No cradles are allowed, and the women sleep 
with the children; which we think a bad plan, and subject to 


* In the interval between 1775 and 17.95, nine thousand, out: hundred and ninety- 
seveh children were placed in this manner. This lyiuj'-iu hospital has a fund of 57,000 
rix-dollars: and is supported by the generosity of the king; by the product of a tux ujxm 
hones, kept as an article of luxury; and by the interest of a sum left fur that purpose 
by General Classen. 
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great inconveniences. A house is built at the bottom of the 
garden lor inoculating the infants, but they had not begun to 
make use of it at the end of 17.90. 

The Great Hospital for Citizens is opposite the last-mentioned 
houses, and has thirty-three windows in front, with three stories 
towards the street. It usually contains 700 people of both sexes 
and all ages. Beggars found in the streets are put in provision¬ 
ally, and sent, afterwards to the house of correction, where they 
are obliged to work. Those people also who are in the hospital 
are allowed to work, and means given them of doing so. This 
institution is at the city’s expence, and costs forty thousand 
rix-dollars per annum. Every regiment has it’s own particular 
hospital. 

The House of Correction* has room for six hundred people, blit 
when we saw it there were not more than 460. Malefactors are 
not reckoned amongst the 600: but all vagabonds, either men or 
women, found begging in the streets, are brought hither, and an 
account given of every thing that passes to a particular directory 
once a week. The criminals confined for life are obliged to saw 
and grate Brazil wood, and the malefactors are in dungeons with 
iron liars. Six men can make forty pounds of wood grated into 
powder in a day; but they are obliged to be relieved every four 
minutes, it being impossible to support such hard work for a 
longer time. There is nothing disgusting in the appearance of 
this place, but we thought it very ill guarded. The infirmary is 
very large, but not well kept, and Hfe bread far from good. The 


* There are many establishments of this nature in the Danish dominions. That at 
Christiana is particularly well managed. The persons confined are about joo, who arc 
lodged and led in a very proper matiuer. 
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high arc obliged to card, and the women (o spin, a certain quan¬ 
tity of wool tor the use of the house, on pain of punishment. The 
women imprisoned lor life are all kept in one apartment, and the 
greatest part of them have been whipped and marked: some have 
their children with them. There are two separate entrances to 
this house; one for malefactors, and the other for those placed 
here for correction. Men and women work together, but the 
malefactors are kept apart. The women are allowed to lic-iu 
here; but both sexes are examined on their entrance, and those 
afflicted with the venereal disease are sent, out of town to be 
cured. If any one wishes to place a child in t he house of cor¬ 
rection, leave must be obtained from the chancery, and two* 
marks a week paid by the parents. Children arc* sometimes sent 
hither to be instructed in the principles of their religion. The 
women and children who are confined for correction sleep two 
together under penthouses; and the right wing is destined for 
jrcople of that description, whilst the left is kept tor malefactors. 
The building is round a long court, with a small pavilion in the 
middle, where the Brazil wood is sawed. Shields and O’Brien 
were confined in this house, and left it the very day and almost 
the very instant we were there. They were permitted to stay 
only one hour in Copenhagen, and a boat v as in readiness to 
convey them into Sweden*. The following are the revenues of 

* We think it indispensably necessary to mention an event which lias made a great 
noise throughout Europe; und we mjjrfelato it exactly us it was told us upon the spot. 
In u lieutenant in the royal na^of Sweden, named BenzeUtierna, came to Co- 
j Mihagcn, determined to burn the Russian squadron which was to winter in the port. 
Having bought and prepared a merchantman, lately arrived with a cargo of wool from 
Osternl, to serve as a fire-ship, he only waited a favorable wind to execute his plan; 
when some difficulties arising about puying for the said ship, the captain, a native of 
Ireland, of the name of O'Bricu, went to consult Mr. Taafe, another Irishman settled as 
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the house of correction: first, the interest of a capital belonging 
to it of about '20,000 crowns: second, all confiscations made in 
case of a trespass against the privilege of the house, or against 
other public ordinances touching what the butchers and baker* 
sell at market; third, five per cent, out of the first year’s salary 
received by people in possession of civil employments; fourth, a 


a merchant at Copenhagen, and at the same time told him the purpose lor which the 
vessel was bought. . Taufc, justly incensed at such a scheme, run] fearing the come- 
qnenresofa connexion with O'liricn, went immediately and revealed the iifUur to the 
chief of the police, who directly made his report to the eommundunt of the town. 
O’Brien was arrested, mid confined in the prison belonging to the town-hall. As to 
Benzclsticrua, lifter having hid himself for some days, and finding it impossible to make 
his escape, lie delivered himself up to the commandant, who sent him to the citadel. 
The plot was discovered the last, night in February, and the first of March was fixed for 
carrying it into execution. Kvery possible measure had bceii taken to insure the suc¬ 
cess of the plan ; anil the flight of the people concerned in it, who wished to get the ship 
for nothing, and to cheat the proprietor, occasioned the discovery. Those who gave us 
these particulars added, that the king of Sweden wrote several letters to AlbedyJ, his 
minister at that time in Copenhagen, who refused for a longtime to attempt so dan¬ 
gerous an enterprise: but having received another letter from his sovereign, to acquaint 
him, in very harsh terms, that if he would not comply he would charge others with 
the commission, he resolved to obey. Mr. Sprengporten, the Swedish ambassador, 
was not concerned in the business, and, being entirely ignorant of what was going for¬ 
ward, continued to enjoy the same degree of consideration at. the court of Denmark. 
Soon after the plot was discovered, Albedyl went away, but returned afterwards, and 
wished to lake leave of the court; where, however, he was not received, aud was obliged 
to quit Copenhagen without going through that ceremony. Shields and O'Brien were 
banished for ever from Denmark. The first was the landlord of Le petit IIGlcl Royal, 
where the culprits lived, and was thought to be concerned in the business. Beuzel- 
stiernu was exiled for life to an island upon the coast of Norway. 

The above is the account we received from impartial people: we will not, how¬ 
ever, in the smallest degree, vouch for it's authenticity. If indeed it was clearly 
proved, it would still be in dispute how far the right of war extends; whether it would 
entitle the king of Sweden to make sqch an attempt? and whether the risk the 
Danish fleet must have run would not have been a just requital for the premeditated 
invasion of 1788 ? 
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contribution of 2.500 rix-dollars from a tax divided amongst the 
houses in the city for the maintenance of the poor; fifth, 1,000 
rix-dollars from the revenue of the lottery: sixth, forty rix-dollars 
from the revenue of the Lombard; seventh, the price paid for the 
wool spun in the house, amounting to about four thousand 
rix-dollars; eighth, the produce of the wood for dyeing, valued 
at nearly fifteen hundred rix-dollars; besides other trifling reve¬ 
nues, making in the whole from fourteen to fifteen thousand 
rix-dollars. The expences are generally equal to the receipts, 
and perhaps now rather less. 
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CHAP. VI. 


State of the Military in 1790. 


W e know not whether we ought to attribute the perfect 
order which reigns throughout this part of the administra¬ 
tion to the Crown Prince’s decided taste for every thing mili¬ 
tary, but it certainly deserves the highest encomiums; and 
Denmark, though enjoying all the blessings of peace, seemed 
to us to be perfectly prepared for immediate war. We only 
indeed mean to speak of the state of her troops; for as to the 
other article, money—which, to say the truth, is equally ne¬ 
cessary with men—we will venture to declare this country is not 
better supplied than many other}?.' 

The army in Denmark and the diilerenl dutellies was formed, 
according to 1 he plan of 1785, of thirty-eight squadrons, forty- 
four battalions, and two companies of chasseurs. 

15ut, according to the plan tor 1790, there are now in Dim- 
mark thirty-six squadrons, consisting of five thousand nine hun¬ 
dred and nine men;—twenty companies of artillery, of three 
thousand one hundred and thirty-five men, including lour hun¬ 
dred and eight horse-artillery ; — and forty-three battalions, of 
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thirty-one thousand two hundred and ninety-two men.—Total' 
in Denmark, forty thousand five hundred and thirty-six men. 

In Norway there are sixteen squadrons of four thousand three 
hundred and forty-nine men;—thirty-eight battalions, (two of 
which arc couriers on the ice) making thirty thousand four hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine men, and a company for garrisons of fort y- 
four men, N 

Total in Norway, thirty-four thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and twenty-two; and in the tw o kingdoms . 75,358 
Out of which number they intend, in war time, to 

take to serve as battalions in depot . . 11,6‘58 

There will therefore remain, ready to go into the field . 63,700 


In the year 1790 the army consisted of seventy-four thousand 
six hundred and fifty-four men, and Hie militia. These were 
divided in the following manner:— 

TIIE CAVALRY IN DENMARK AND THE DIFFERENT 
DUTC1HES. 



Men. 

Horses. 

Body guard, one squadron . . 

15:1 

1,480 

Cuirassiers guards, four squadrons . 

670 

636 

Dragoon guards, four squadrons . 

C 70 

636 

Zealand cuirassiers . . . 

670 

636 

Schleswig ditto . . . 

670 

636 

Ilolstein ditto . . . 

670 

636 

Jutland dragoons . . ■ 

670 

636 

Funcu dragoons 

Hussars, including the Bosniacs, seven 

O 70 

636 

squadrons 

1,159 

1,100 

Chasseurs, one squadron . . 

54 

37 


6,060 

7.063 
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CAVALRY IN NORWAY. 





Men. 

Honea- 

Aggcrahuus dragoons 

• 

• 

1,088 

663 

Smoaleha ditto . 

• 

• 

1,087 

662 

Opland ditto 

• 

• 

1,087 

662 

Droutheim ditto • 

• 

• 

1,087 

662 


4,34!) 2,649 


INFANTRY IN DENMARK AND THE DUTCHIES. 


Company of land cadets 

• 

Men. 

34 

lionet. 

8 

Guards . . 

• , 

487 

— 

Danish regiment «f guards 

• 

1,960 

6 

Norway ditto 


1,960 

6 

King's regiment 

• 

1,960 

6 

Queen’s ditto . 

• 

1.758 

6 

Crown Prince’s ditto 

• 

1,!)60 

6 

Prince Frederick’s ditto 


1,960 

6 

Funen regiment 

« 

1,757 

6 

Zealand ditto 

• 

1,960 

H 

First Jutland regiment 

• 

1,737 

6 

Second ditto . 

• 

1,758 

6 

Third ditto • 

• 

1»757 

6 

Oldenburg regiment 

+ 

1,758 * 

6 

Schleswig ditto .. 

9 

1,758 

6 

Holstein ditto 

m 

1,758 

6 

Zealand chasseurs . 


*79 

3 

Schleswig ditto 

9 

423 

3 

First battalion of Zealand light infantry 879 

* 

Second ditto 

• 

. 379 

3 

Battalion of Schleswig light infantry 
Holstein ditto • • 

• 

. 379 

a 


28,341 107 
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Men. * 

Horse i. 


Bornholm militia . 1,325 

520 


Two companies of artillery, in garrison at 

Men. 

Cronembcrg . . 

• 

321 

Company in garrison at Nyburg 

• 



a 

68 


• 

68 


• 

53 


a 

51 


Total in Garrison . 730 


INFANTRY IN NORWAY. 




Men. 

Horscii 

The Southern Division regiment 

2,860 


The Northern Division ditto 

• • 

2,860 


First Aggershuus regiment 

m o 

2,190 


Second ditto 

• • 

2,190 


Tellemarken regiment 
Oplaud ditto * 

a • 

2,190 


o • 

3,147 


With the first battalion of Skielceulers or 



Couriers on the Ice 


480 


First Drontheiin regiment 

. 

3,147 


with the second battalion of Skieloculers 

480 


Second Drontheiin regiment 

o • 

3,147 


Bergenhuus regiment 

• • 

4,104 


Westerlehn ditto 

0 o 

3,14* 


Corps of Chasseurs 

• e 

567 

3 


30,500 3 


There are moreover the corps of engineers. 



consisting of . . - . 

35 


The corps of artillery 

3,299 

421 

Total of the Army 

74,654 

9,430 
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Of these 74.G54 men, there were 50,880 Militia, divided in the following 

manner 


In Denmark and the Dutchies 


In Norway 


3,584 Cavalry. 
18,772 Infantry. 
4,224 Cavalry. 
24.300 Infantry. 


Total . 50,8ho 


There are also one hundred and fifty-seven civil employments attached to the annv. 
The horse-artillery has been raised lately, as well as the different corps of chasseurs and 
the bosuiucs. The Bornholm militia'is raised iu that island, and defends the coast. 
A corps is included in the Norway infantry, which merits to be more particularly de¬ 
scribed : this is the one termed Couriers on the*Ice; those destined to enter it are 
trained to climb rftouiitaius and skate on the ice. The skates are long and thin planks, 
tied with a leather-strap; and the courier's dress consists of a very short jacket, a sur- 
tout, pantaloons, and cap, all of leather; they carry a carbine, a very long hanger, 
and a stick armed with iron-spikes. The baggage is transported -on sledges, drawn by 
men. These couriers, during war, teaze and tire out the enemy in narrow passes, 
and thus second the operations of the army. The above table makes no mention of 
the corps of Rreroas volunteers. The miners of Raeraas in Norway were taught mili¬ 
tary manoeuvres iu 4773, that in case of necessity they might be able to defend the 
frontiers, near which the miners are situated. This corps is divided into two com¬ 
panies of each an hundred and fifty men, who are commanded by the principal [tenons 
concerned in the mines. This corps was confirmed by government in 4791. The late 
events induced them to form another corps of the same nature at Fredericsvaesk, the 
Cannon Foundery in Denmark ; the present strength of it is estimated at about one 
thousand five hundred men, of which are, n> 

106 Seamen, 

100 Matrosscs, 

100 Chasseurs, 

100 Cavalry, 

800 to 1000 Infantry, 

The King appoints and pays the superior officers, and supplies them with arms. 
There is also a corps of chasseurs, consisting of one hundred men, formed on the same 
occasion, by the patriotic zeal of a society of young men of Copenhagen, 

* , O O ii 
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This plan will equally serve for the army in 1791; except, in¬ 
deed, die battalion of four hundred and eighty-two men, be¬ 
longing to the garrison at Cronenburg, which was to be reformed 
oh the first of January 1791» and incorporated into the regiments 
which compose the garrison of Copenhagen. These regiments 
will for the future detach as many men as arc necessary for the 
service of the said fortress, and this detachment will be relieved 
every month.. 


’Reforms which were on the 1st of January 1791- 

First .—The tliree first staff-officers in the cavalry regiments, 
viz. the colonel, the lieutenant-colonel, and first major, are no 
longer to be, as formerly,* at the head of a squadron ; so that 
the second major will have the first squadron, and the captains 
the others:—but, in order to satisfy the said three staff-officers 
tor the loss of their squadrons, their pay will be increased ; and 
for the future there will be five officers in each squadron, viz. a 
captain, a second captain, a first lieutenant, a second lieute¬ 
nant, and a cornet. The rank of third major is abolished 
throughout the whole army. 

Second .—Of the eleven officers bekinging to the war depart¬ 
ment. five only are to remain* ;*and fifty crow ns a quarter arc to 
be withheld from the wages of the chiefs of these offices, and 
twenty-five from the first clerks, which will At be given up to 
them till the end of the year, and not even then, unless, after 
their conduct has been examined, there is very just reas^i to 
approve it. 

Third .—The corps of artillery is to be so formed, that every 
brigade of infantry consisting of five battalions shall liave one 

* According to Hie iMt regulation* they are restored to being at the head a t u 
squadron. 
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company of artillery, to each of which shall be added seven 
men.—There shall likewise be a company of horse-artillery, and 
another for garrisons not only in Denmark, but in Holstein arid 
Norway. According to this new plan, the expence of tire artil¬ 
lery will amount to one hundred and forty-seven thousand clowns 
per annum. 


The Army in 
INFANTRY. 

Denmark and Holstein, 

in 1790. 

MEN. 

1. In Zealand 

* « 

' » 

14,506' 

2. In Holstein 

• 

■» 

* 

. 10,574 

*3. In Jutland 

m 

viz. 

Total 

. 4,941 

r 30,021 


2 Battalions of guards, 

S5 Battalions, forming fourteen regiments; 

4 Battalions of light infantry, 

. 1 Battalion of Gronenburg. (This battalion was to 
be reformed in 1791.) 

2 Battalions or corps of chasseurs. 

1 Battalion of field chasseurs. 

Total . 45 Battalions. 

CAVALRY. MEW. 

2 Squadrons of guards . . 300 

* 28 Squadrons, in seven regiments of 

cuirassiers and dragoons . 5,797 

€ Squadrons of hussars . . 1,003 

Total . 36 Squadrons 


7,100 
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ARTILLERY. 

10 Companies of 24S men 2,430 

3 Companies of horse-artillery of 
236men i . . 708 


Total . 13 Companies . . . 5,138 Men. 

Total of the Army . 40,259 Men. 


The Army in Norway. 


CAVALRY. MEN. 

4 Regiments of dragoons, consisting of eight com¬ 
panies of 100 men each . . . 3,200 

2 Regiments of infantoy, partly inlisted, and partly 

national troops. . . . • 4,424 

16 Companies of grenadiers, of 150men each . 2,400 

22 National battalions . . . . 26,400 

6 Companies of couriers on the ice, (skiclceulers) . 600 

4 Companies of chasseurs , . • 400 

Total of Men . 34,224 


ARTILLERY. 

1. Battalion of artilleiy for garrisons, 
l Ditto of horse-artillery. 
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EXPENDITURE OF THE ARMY. 


A Regiment of Infantry, consisting of 1,000 inlisted Men, and 
500 National Troops, who are only upon Duty Twenty-eight 
Days, and receive no Pay at other Times. 


THE STAFF. YEARLY FAY. 

Ri^f^Bke. 


A colonel ■ „ 

• 

1300 

°1 

Lieutenant-colonel „ „ 

m 

300 

o. UK 

First major « . . 


150 

ofrji- 

Second major 


60 

oj H 

Two captains of the staff over and above 

their 



pay, 92 r. f. . . 


184 

0 

One adjutant with the additional pay of 


60 

0 

Ou(^ quarter-master „ 


230 

0 

Expence of paper 


234 

0 

Auditor . . . 


230 

0 

Surgeon-major . . '. 


240 

0 


Forty skcllings is allow’d each inlisted sol- 
dior for medicines; 20 skellings for the na¬ 
tional troops, in consideration of their wives 
and children; which, make for every re¬ 
giment . . . . . 587 & 

Five surgeons for the companies, at 60rix- 

dollars each . . . . 300 0 

One drum-major, at 12 skellings a day . 45 60 

Carry forward, 3,920 6& 


They are also paid 
as having Com¬ 
panies. 



iJL2 


Travels through Denmark. 


YEARLY PAY- 
Ri{. Ske. 

Brought forward, 3,920 68 
Six hautboys, at 12 skellings a day . r 27S 72 

One gun-smith . . 53 22 

Sixteen skellings each soldier for mending and re¬ 
pairing, which for 1480 men make . . 263 38 

One provost rl2 skellings a day for7 91 <94 

One servant for the provost c the two . 5 : ' 

Company of Grenadiers. 

Total of the company H5 men, at 6 skelhngs and 
Total 3878 rix-dollars, 73 skellings, includ¬ 
ing tlxree officers. For the two - - 7,757 38 


A Company of Mmqueieers. 

113 Men, 6 skellings a day. Total 3734 rix-dol¬ 
lars, 28 skellings, including three officers, eight 
companies of the same kind. Total 
Six ensigns, two of whom are grenadiers, and four 
musqueteers, at 120 rix-dollars. Total 
500 National troops, at 6 skelhngs for twenty-eight 
days . . . 

Ten national drummers, at 6 skellings 
Eighty national artillery, twenty-eight days 


29,874 32 

720 O 

875 0 
17 48 
140 O 


The whole regiment of 1748 men costs . 43,986 68 

Total of the dothing, including the recruits 11,464 82 


Carry forward, 55,451 54 
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YEARLY PAY. 
Rix. Sice. 

Brought forward, 55,451 54 
Other expcnces, such as the infirmary, the chap¬ 
lain, &e. ..... l ;011 16 

Extraordinary expenses . . . 930 0 


The whole ex pence of a regiment . . 57,392 70 

Deduction for men absent on furloughs . . 10,619 1 


Remaining expence of a regiment 


46,773 69* 

,,,| ‘ | am 


The Stale and the Expence of a Regiment of Dragoons. 

THE STAFF. 

One colonel . ... . . 1,300 0 

One lieutenant-colonel .... 300 0 

One first major-f- ..... 150 0 

[These sums were augmented in 179*1, when the 
squadrons were taken from them.] 

t 

One second major, who has only the revenue of his 
squadron. _ 

Carry forward, 1,750 0 


* The regiments of infantry, com (nosed of five hundred inlisted men end one thousand 
national troops, only cost 35,562 rix-dollars. 

f The regiments of cavalry have, properly speaking, but one major; but the cap- 
taius have frequently the rank of major in the army. 

VOL. I. Pf 
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^ ^ (Pay and keep of a horse 

One quarter-master i „ f . ., 

1 For paper and otherexpenees 234J 

One auditor. 


One surgeon-major/ 


0 

0 


) 532 0 


YEARLY PAY. 
Rix. Ske. 

Brought forward 1,750 0 

2 “} soo 

Pay and keep of a horse . . 254 

Pay and keep of a horse 266^ 

Salary for 340 inlisted men, 
with their wives and chil¬ 
dren, at 48 ske. a man . 170 
For 288 national troops or 
militia,at38ske. a man . 96 

Four surgeons for the squadron, at 60 rix- 
dollars ..... 

For an officer, or inferior officer, who attends 
to the horses in the manege . 

One gunsmith, whose wages are 62 rix-dol- 
lars, 70i skellings, to keep in order 608 
musquets and 620 pair of pistols. Twelve 
pair of pistols make 6 complete armatures. 

There are then 614 complete armatures, 
at 24 skellings—153 uix-dollars, 48 skel¬ 
lings.-—Total .... 

Four sadlers for the squadron, at 13 skellings 
a day ..... 

One kettle-drum, at 13 skellings a day . 

-Two provosts and a boy, at 23 skellings a 
day . . . ■ . • . 


240 0 


60 0 


216 22r 

197 68 
49 41 

87 43 


Carry forward 3,886 78i 
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Rix. Ske. 

Brought forward, 3,886 78i 
The State and Expence of a Squadron. 

Rix. Skc. 

One captain or commander . . 7-30 0 

One second captain* . . * 284 0 

One first lieutenant .• . . 192 0 

One second lieutenant . , . 164 0 

One comet.140 0 

One master of the waggons, at 18 ske. 68 42 

Eight corporals, at 13 skellings . . 39-5 40 

Two trumpets, at 13 skellings . ' . 98 82 

Seventy-two inlisted dragoons, at seven 

skellings.916 24 

Seventy-two national dragoons, at 7 
skellings a day, for twenty-eight 
days.147 0 

A squadron costs 3,155 92 


The four squadrons amount to ... 12,623 80 

For recruiting .. 800 0 

For new horses . . . . . 1,500 0 


The clothing of thirty-six inferior offi¬ 
cers, at 9 rix-dollars, 29 tV skellings . 
Nine kettle-dsums and trumpets,idem . 


Rix. Ske. 

234 861 
83 69 * 


Carryforward, 18,810 62 f 


The secoud captain's pay is nenr 900 rix-dvllarc. 

p P 2 
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8 9rV 
7 6’2 t v 
40 0 


Rix. Ske. 

Brought forward, * 18,810 62J 

Rix. Ske. 

160 Dragoons upon duty, at 8 rix-dol¬ 
lars, 94rV skellings . . . .1,476 74 

104 Mounted dragoons, who have a fur- * 
lough, at 8 rix-dollar^, A skellings . 832 6i > 3,677 6l 

Twenty-four dismounted dragoons on^ 

furlough,at6rix-dollars, 76A skellings 163 1{ 

288 National dragoons, at 2 rix-dollars, 

65ttt skellings . . . . 771 38 

One provost.8 9A 

One provost’s man . . . 7 62A 

Expenee of clothing* . . 40 0 

Shoeing and attendance of 333 horses, at two rix- 

dollars ...... 666 0 

Keep of333 horses, at five rix-dollars . . 1,665 0 

For the commissary of the equipage, and his register, 16 48 
Fees to the chaplain for 339 men, at twelve ske. . 42 36 

For the care of the sick . . . 120 0 

There is besides an increase of pay for 

* Rix. Ske. 

The officer who acts as adjutant . . 60 0 

The dragoon employed in the manage . 15 0 
For one dragoon in each squadron who 

shoes the horses, at eighteen rix-dollars 72 0 _ 

Carry forward, 24,998 15f 

* The prices of the different part* of the clothing are uk follow A shirt, fifty-six 
French sous; a pair of stockings, twenty-eight j gloveis, thirty-two; jmiipbfthoes, eighty- 
eight; stock, eight; coat, waistcoat, and belt, six rix-dollars, seventy-one skellings; 
breeches, one rix-dollar, eighty skellings; hat and plnme, one rix-dol lar, fifteen skel¬ 
lings; cloth cap, one rix-dollar, fourteen skellings; clonk, live rix-dollars, thirty-two 
skellings; housings, two rix-dollars, sixty-four skelliugs; saddle, &c. nine rix-dol- 
ltrs, forty-eight skellings j boots and spurs, four rix-dollars. • 


666 0 
1,665 0 
16 48 
42 36 
120 0 
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Rix. Ske. 

Brought forward, 524,998 151 

Rix. Ske. 

For the sadler of the first squadron, who I 

overlooks the others . . 12 0 > 424 40 

For those who take care of the horses 
belonging to the dragoons who are 
on furlough, except on field-days:— 
therefore for 245 days, at one skelling, 
it. amounts to 265 40 


Repairs, and other extraordinary expenees 


864 0 


Forage for 333 horses during nine months 
or 273 da ys, at 3-eights of a bushel of 
oats per day, which make 4261 tons 
21 of a bushel, at 84 skellings a ton . 3,728 66r 
At twelve pounds of hay |>er day, which 
make 2 J 20 waggon-loads, twenty-one 
lispunds, twelve pounds; at one rix- 
dollar, (4 skellings the w'aggon-load, 3,551 1244i 
At six pounds of straw per day, which 
make 1420 waggon-loads, ten lisp, 
fourteen pounds, at 64 skellings the 
cart-load . . ... 946 93 

At i a bushel of oats per day, which 

makes 378 ton, at 84 skellings a ton, 330 72 
At twelve pounds of hay per day, which 
make 189 waggon-loads, at one rix- 
dollar, sixty-four skellings . . 315 0 


\ 12,382 52 


Carry forward, 38,669 Ilf 
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Rix. Ske. 

Brought forward, 38,66.9 Ilf 

Rix. Ske. 

At six pounds of straw per day, making 
126 waggon-loads, at sixty-four shil¬ 
lings . . , . 84 0 

For each of the said 288 horses for the 
national dragoons, at 12 rix-dollars 
a-vear fur their keep . . 3,426 0 

These sums are fumishcddby the Cham¬ 
ber of Finances, and, in order to les¬ 
sen them, furloughs are granted to as 
many men as can possibly be spared 
from the service, which at least are 
128, whose pay during 337 days is 
put into the regimental stock, ai\d 
amounts to ... 2,145 32 

The fixed product arising from the sale 
of horses belonging to reformed corps, 240 0 
Other trifling articles 28 39 

Deduct, - 2,413 71 

The whole Expcnce of a Regiment of Dragoons, 
after deducting 2,413 rix-dollars, 71 skellings, 
amounts to . . . 36,255 36£ 


The coat, waistcoat, hat, cloth cap, and gloves, are to last four 
vears; the breeches two years; the boots six years; the cloak, 
saddle, &c. twelve years. 

The two regiments of hussars consist of a hundred and twenty- 
six men. There is some small difference in the officers' appoint- 
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meats; but the general ex pence of the two corps amounts to . 
37,717 rix-dollars, 10 skellings. 

N. H In 1(592 the King of Denmark’s Ibices consisted as 


follow:— 

Horse and dragoons in Denmark, Holstein, See. 6,950 

Foot in tlie same . . . . 17,000 

Horse and dragoons in Norway . . * 1,256“ 

Foot in Norway, including the reserves . 14,300 


In all . 39,506 


The common soldier’s pay was seventeen stivers a week; the 
rest went for bread, quarters, and clothes, which they have once 
in three years from head to foot; and after eighteen months, 
shoes, stockings, breeches, shirt, and cravat. It was permitted 
to the common soldiers to work when quartered; but then dur¬ 
ing this permission their officers receive all the benefit of their 

pay- 

The military has been put entirely on a new footing since the 

above account. Inlisting is no longer the mode of raising troops, 

but all young men, citizen’s sons excepted, are subject to serve 

at the age of twenty-one. These draw Jots, and whomsoever is 

drawn, is obliged to serve during six years. Jly such means, from 

six to seven thousand men arc annually added to the army, 

winch in Denmark and the dulchies amounts to about forty 

•> 

thousand*. A soldier is obliged to remain in garrison two years 
out of the six; the other four years his presence is only, required 
in May anil June, the months of general exercise. There is al¬ 
ways a standing army composed of one-third of the whole - and 


* Norway is not included in this calculation. 
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the rest may be assembled in the space of forty-eight hours. 
After having served the six years, he enters the militia, which 
consists of ten regiments, or sixty battalions, which are well re¬ 
gulated, and assemble every other year for three days, and the 
intermed^.te year only for one day. In this militia he remains 
eight years, and afterwards belongs to the militia of reserve, till 
the age of forty-eight. The reserve is scarcely ever assembled, 
and will never be called out into actual services but in cases of 
the greatest emergency 


CHAP. VII. 


Royal Navy. — East-lndia Company. — Commerce .— 
Custom-House. 


The following tables show the state of the Danish navy in 
1790. 



State of the Danish Navy in 1790. 
TABLE I. 
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State of the Danish Navy. 


TAM.F. w. 



1 cur's upon a new (ansi ruction, with 
hro Masts, to gene as J'nivrts alow* 
the Coruts. 

1 . The OdenM-o . 
i,\ The Arendal . 

3. The Viburjj 

4. Tlit? I.;ui^ Sound 
- The Aalluii-tf 

«. The Nyi'ioning 
7. The Christian Sound 
X. The Steege 
*». Tlrf Hcndiurg’ 

10. '1’he Naskoti 

Store elm,vie 
1. The Cantor 


Double Shallops, (in Norway ) 
Six ol the Mime kind 


hinIf. (in Norway 


Vessels with three Masts, a hind of 
1‘rumt for dtft tilling the Hoad, and 
transporting Horsts. 

1. The Agger hum 
Vf. Tlu* Kendnburp- 
3. The Nvburg 

1 1 stt Is constructed in such a Manner 
that tin n Cannot In Sunk ( u tlh three 
Masts, like VrigutC*). 

■irmtd Hr,unes, (there are two 
in Norway.) 

Five of the name kind 

yttHifng Hatter, cs.S"inc not mount id; 
Number .inknoun. 

I. -- 


1. The I.ark 

S’kinpj. 

1 The Fletan 
v’. The Sea Serpent 

3. The Mackerel 

4. The Mai art 



were built. 
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State of the Danish Navy. 
TABLE IV. 


NUMBER OF MEN ON BOARD THE DANISH VESSELS. 

There are three different crews, which arc as follow, for ships 
of all sizess. It will appear, likewise, that seventy-four and se¬ 
venty gun men of war are again divided into two classes. 


A ninetv-ii'un ship contains either 849, 

727 , or 

562 men. 

An eighty-gun 

818, 

702, — 

537 ditto. 

A seventy-four gun . 

740, 

641, — 

486 ditto. 

A seventy-four gun . 

. -707, 

608 , — 

455 ditto. 

A seventy gun 

679, 

585, — 

437 ditto. 

A seventy gun 

625, 

529, -- 

410 ditto. 

A sixty-four gun 

583, 

495, — 

383 ditto. 

A sixty gun . 

. 559, 

4? 6, — 

367 ditto. 

A fifty gun 

. 463, 

339, — 

298 ditto. 

A forty-two gun 

. 389, 

344, — 

251 ditto. 

A thirty-six gun . 

, 274, 

258, — 

182 ditto. 

A thirty-four gun 

265, 

231, — 

176 ditto. 

A twenty-four gun 

180, 

166, — 

121 ditto. 

A twenty gun 

173, 

158, — 

114 ditto. 

A twenty gun 

136, 

125, — 

95 ditto. 

An eighteen gun 

. 121, 

110 , — 

78 ditto. 

A twelve gun 

64, 

56, — 

44 ditto. 

A twelve gun 

58, 

56, — 

38 ditto. 

An eight gun 

43, 

42, - 

28 ditto. 


Bomb-vessels of sixteen guns, 127 men, which is about A sailors 

to A soldiers. 
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A Note upon the Expence of building a Danish Man of War of 

Seventy Guns. 

In 1770 a seventy-gun ship cost the king as follows ; 

Rrx-dollars. 

Oak timber for the building, masts, and other kind of 

wood • . . . . 37,000 

Nails of diflerent sorts .... 1,600 

Iron pens and circles .... 5,600 

Coals thirteen rix-dollars the last . . . 550 

Carpenters’, joiners', smiths', sawyers’, carvers’ and 
coopers’ work . . . * 15,000 

Copper plates, lead, lime, brick and soot . . 1,200 

Kemp for the ropes ..... 8,800 

Pitch and tar ...... 250 

Hope-makers’ work, and others employed for the rig¬ 
ging . ..... 2,400 

Sail-cloth at ti^B in. an ell . . 2.800 

Making the sails ..... 550 

Working the anchors ..... 1,200 

Two hundred and seventy-two quintals of iron for the 
anchors, at 3 rix-dollars 12 sk. per quintal . . 850- 

Painters’ work, including oil anti colors . . 400; 

Every thing relating to the ordnance, except cannon, 

powder and ball ..... 2,000 

Furniture for the cabins, kitchen, flags, &c. 5^XX) 

85,200 


A man of war of the same size costs more at present, owing 
either to the materials being dearer, or to the vessels being now 
yiade thicker, taller, and with larger sails. 
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N .B. In 160? the navy and sea forces of Denmark were as fol¬ 
low, viz. 



• 

Guns. 


Men. 

One man of war mounting 

100 

and shipped 

with 650 

Four ditto 

• • 

84 

ditto 

600 

Two ditto 

• • 

82 

ditto 

550 

Two ditto 

» • 

7 6 

ditto 

510 

Two ditto 

• * 

70 

ditto 

490 

One ditto 

, , 

68 

ditto 

480 

Two ditto 


66 

ditto 

470 

One ditto 

. . 

64 

ditto 


Four ditto 

• • 

56 

ditto 

390 

One ditto 

* • 

48 

ditto 

350 

One ditto 

• 

42 

ditto 

300 

Twenty-one men of war 

2,870 

Huns, . 

10,810 Men; 

•sides eight small ships and 

snows 



Ships draw 

more water, b> 

five or six feet, at the stern than at 


I lie head. 

A ship of the line, of seventy-two guns, cost building one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-six thousand rix-dollars in 1782 ; one of sixty 
guns, one hundred and fitly thousand, and a frigate of thirty-six 
gnus, seventy-six thousand rix-dollars. 
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CIIAl*. VJII. 


lloi/al Sail/, Hast-India Company, Commerce, Custom-1 louses. 

f|'* 

I he royal navy is very considerable. as may be seen by the ad¬ 
joining table, which is extremely exact in every part: it is also 
[•‘ fleetly well kept up, and the whole establishment deserves be¬ 
ing examined in the most particular maimer*. 

/ he Jo!low in a is the exact State of the fleet in the beginning of 

1801 : 



SHIPS OF THE 

I.l.XH. 


.Writ 1 *. 

When limit. 

Whd relit led. 

til III*. 

i. The S»|h rl» 

. 17 «»M . 

I7 S J • • 

HO 

K. The \e|>tlllie 

. 17*0 • 

.-. . 

HO 

•. Till' WaUli'iuur 

. 1707 • 

. - . . 

8» 

4. Tlii‘ Denmark 

. . 1701 • 

. - . . 

74 

!i. Till- Norway 

. . laOO . 

. - . . 

i « 

•>'. The Priiier-s Mary 

. 1701 . 

. - . . 

74 

7- The Hm kler 

. . 1701 . 

. — . . 

74 

K The Three Crowns 

. 1780 . 

• —— *, 

/ 4 

i). The Oiliu 

. . 1788 . 

.-■ , . 

74 

10. The Zeuhiiul 

• « 1787 • 

. —. . 

i » 

11. The Fiincn , 

. 1787 • 

• —— , , 

# '■ 

I-.'. The Polar Slur 

. • 1785 . 

. ___ , , 

7* 

I *. The Crown Prince Frederick . , 1784 . 

• —- . . 

-, 
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SHIPS OF THE LINE. 


Name*. When built. 

When refitted. Cunt 

14. The Hereditary Prince Frederick 

1782 . 

. - . . 74 

15. The Princess Sophia, Fr. . 

1775 . 

• - . • 74 

16 . The Justice . . . 

1777 . 

• . — . . 70 

17 . The CEreaund . , 

1766 ' . 

• 1779 • • 70 

18. The Victorious . . . 

>795 • 

. . . 6’4 

IP. The Princess Louisa Aug. . 

1783 . 

. —• . . 64 

80. The Ditmarseu . . . 

1780 . 

. - . . 6*4 

21. The Holstein . . . 

1772 . 

. - . . 60 

22. The Princess Wilhelmina Caroline 

17C4 . 

. - . . 00 


• 

OLD UNMASTED SHIPS. 





1. Christian VII. lately 
Touchstone 

named the) 

. 5 ™ 

• • 

1781 



90 

Reduced to 

. . 58 

2. The Jutland . 

• 

1?00 

• • 

1773 



70 

. . 6 

3. The Elephant . 

• 

17G9 

a • 

1780 



70 


4. The Indigenous . 

• 

1781* 

a • 




04 

. . — 

5. The Daunebrog 

• 

1772 





04 

. . 00 

( 1 . The Mars 

• 

1784 


— 



(14 

. . — 

7 . The Wagric 

• 

1773 



* 


00 

: . 50 



FRIGATES. 






1. The Iris « 


1795 


-- 

• 


40 


", t'lie i ; leva 

• 

17'!8 



• 


40 


Hie Thetis 

• 

1/90 



• 


40 


4. I'h. 'iren 

• 

178!) 

• « 

— 



40 


S.. Thomas . 


1779 

• . 

— 



.10 


h 1 . • f heih . i-saesti 


i; oj 

• • 

— 



;«i 


' . 1 *. '• a.:*'* 

, 

!7: , ii 

. * 

— 



36 


Tie ■ 


170(1 

. • 

— 



24 


■ i. Tf.t !■’■'< i.ricsl ' 1 


•1800 

. . 

— 



24 


T-: 

r 

1800 

• « 

—— 



24 
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Kanin. 


FRIGATES. 

When rebuilt. When refined. 

Guut 

tl. The Valiant i 

• 

1771 • • 

— 

• • 

16 

1The Resolution . 

■ 

1771 • • 


• • 

16 

13. The Serpent, Xebeck 

• 

1771 • • 


• • 

20 

14. The Defence, cutter 

• 

1786 . . 


• • 

20 

13. The Flying-fi«h cutter 


1789 . • 


• • 

18 

l(i. The Cronburg, an old unmasted frigate ITS! . . 


• • 

26 

ti TheNedelven. 

• 

BRIGS. 

179^ • • 


ft ■ 

18 

2. The Laugen 

• 

1791 • • 


• ■ 

— 

• 3. The Sarpeu . 

• 

1791 • • 


• • 

— 

4. The Glommen . 

• 

179» . . 


ft ft 

— 

1. The Odcjisee - 

• 

GUN-BOATS. 

1786 . .' 


• • 

4 

2. The Wiberg 

• 

1780 . . 



— 

3. The Arendal . 

ft 

1786 . . 



— 

4. The Nykicebing 

« 

1787 • • 



— 

H. The Christiansaud 

• 

1787 • • 



— 

ti. The Aalburg 

• 

1*87 • • 



4 

7. Tin- lauigeland . 

• 

1787 • • 



— 

M. The Steege . 

• 

1787 . . 



— 

0. The Naschkou . 

ft 

1787 • - 

• 


— 

to. The Flenshurg • 

■ 

1787 • • 



— 

il. The Stavoern 

• 

1791 - • 



— 

12. The Frcderieaort 

ft 

1791 • - 

— 


— 

13. The Warduehus . 

• 

1792 . . 

—— 


— 

The Agqcrshmu . 


FRAMES. 

1786 . . 



20 

The Kcndabiu g 

• 

1786 . . 

— 

■ • 

— 

The Ny burg 

• 

1786 . . 

—— 

• ft 

—- 


With several ollit*r prames, numerous small armed boats, and the lift-, or water-proof 
frigate, of tiveuty-MK yum , called the Relief, and built in 1767. The/ were employed 

vo I,, i. » tc 
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The holm, or li e navy arsenal, is very handsome and complete, 
and the whole takes up but a small space of ground ; though, 
except the cannon founder}-, it contains every, thing necessary, 
such as a forge for the anchors, workshops for sculptors, coopers, 
and carpenters, &c. with storehouses of every description. The 
workmen are. divided into three classes, and are paid four, six, 

- and eight skellings; there are also some who are paid by the 
job.—There is a fire-engine at the anchor forge, the effect of 
which is very well understood : it Works three bellows, the large 
hammer, and a dotible cylinder for making the circles. This 
forge employs seventeen furnaces, large and small. The rope- 
yard is more than a thousand feet long; .and every vessel has a 
separate storehouse for ropes, sails, rigging, &c., the whole in 
very good condition. The iron comes from Norway; the hemp 
from Riga; the wood from Pomerania; and the cloth from Rus¬ 
sia, though some indeed is from Holland. A mark is given to 
each storehouse, and a rix-dollar to the master of the boat who 
ferries across the harbour which separates the old and new 
holms. There are six hundred men employed in the forges, and 
two thousand, in all, in the other workshops. Permission must 
be obtained from the admiral to visit tliis arsenal. 

>n 1801, in building a ninety-gun ship, a seventy-four, two forty-gun frigates, and four 
from twenty-four to forty -eight; but since the affair of the 2d of April, 1801, the Danish 
fleet is much diminished, having lost iti that celebrated engagement the Touchstone, 
the Wagric, the Jutland, the Indigenous, the Zealand, theCronenbnrg frigate, with 
several prames. The Diuinebrog caught fire, and was blown up ; the Holstein was 
taken to England, and. baa since been refitted. 

The present state of the Danish, navy, and the considerable stores contained in the 
arsenal, is perfectly welt known since the late expedition of the English to Copen. 
hegen. 
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Artillery for the Danish Vessels, 


Calibres. 


A Ninety-gun ship 

carries 

■ '36 

*"" 1 

18 

12 

~6' 

Total. 

Metal cannon 

.. 26 

26 

26 

12 

90 

Sparc axle-trees . 

, 6 

6 

6 

2 

20 

Bolts and transoms 

29. 

29 

29 

13 

100 

Great quoins 

. 13 

13 

13 

6 

45 


Small quoins as many as there are cannon 

80 balls each cannon 2,080 2,080 2,800 960 7,200, at 


the rate of five balls per cannon. 

m 1 t * 


10 Cross-bar shot each; 
cannon 

i 

£ 260 260 

260 60 

840 

5 Charges of case-shotjdo. 130 130 

130 60 

450 

60 Charges of powder,; 
each cannon . ■ 

j 28*980 14,040 9,360 2,i60 53,620 lbs. 

Fine gunpowder 

• • • 

■a 

• 

i ,oob ilk. 

* . - 4 


M, 



Calibres. 


Seventy-gun ships: 

36 

18 

8 

Total. 

Metal cannon 

26 

26 

IS 

70 

Spare axle-trees . 

6 

6 

4 

16 

Bolts and transoms . 

30 

30 

20 

80 

Fine gunjiowder 

• 

J • 

* 

800 lbs. 


A carriage to each cannon, and a spare truck to each carriage. 

‘ * ' * ! ■ • , 

In this calculation the charge of powder is half the weight of 
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tlie ball; but according to the ordinance of 1770, it is fixed to 
be in the following proportion: 


A thirty-six pounder 
A twenty-four ditto 
An eighteen ditto 
A twelve ditto 
An eight ditto 
A six ditto . 

A four ditto . 

This is still too much powdc 
eighteen rix-dollars a quintal. 


ib«. 

. . 14 

. 10 
. 71 

. 5 

. 3 

2f 
. H 

\ 

; and it stands the king in 


Sixty-gun ships: 


Calibres. 

'24 iiT 

~8 

Total. 

Iron cannon . 

* 

24 24 

12 

GO 

Spare axle-trees * 

• 

6 6 

2 

14 

Bolts and transoms . 
Tine gunpowder 

* 

27 27 

• • 

14 

68 

600 lbs. 


Fifty-gun ihips: 

38 

% 

12 

6 


Iron cannon 

22 

22 

6 

50 

Spare axle-trees 

. 6 

6 

2 

14 

Bolts and transoms . 

■ 25 

24 

7 

56 

Fine' gunpowder 

• * 

• 


500 lbs. 
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Calibre*. 


Forty-gun frigates: 


Total. 

Iron cannon . 

20 20 

40 

fey ire axle-trees 

4 4 

6 

Supports ... 

23 23 

46 

60 Bi lls each cannon 

1,200 1,200 2,400 

40 CL urges of pow der 

4,800 3,200 8,000 

Fine gunpowder 

* * 

300 lbs. 


Thirty-gun frigates: 

12 

4 


Iron cannon 

22 

8 

30 

30 Balls each cannon 

1,100 

400 

1,500 

40 Charges of powder 

5,280 

640 

5,920 

Fine gunpowder 

• • 

• 

250 lbs. 


Twenty-four gun frigates : 

8 

4 


Iron cannon 

20 

4 

24 

50 Balls each cannon 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

40 Charges of powder 

3,200 

320 

3,520 

Fine gunpowder - 

• 

« 

200 lbs. 

Advice-boats with eighteen guns: 

• 


4 

Iron cannon . 

• 

• 

18 

No great quoins. 


* 

- 

40 Balls each cannon- 

• 

• '■ 

720 

30 Charges of powder 

• 

• 

1,080 

Fine gunpowder 

« 

• 

100 lbs 
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The only ships whk-h have brass cannon are two of ninety 
guns, and four’of seventy guns. The brass cannon are cast at 
Fredericksmark, and the iron ones at Laurwig in Norway. 

The pay of the navy in 1790 was regulated in the following 
manner-*: — An admiral who'is president Of the admiralty lias 
five thousand rix-dollars. An admiral who acts in no particular 
department, three thousand rix-dollars. Three vice-admirals, at 
one thousand eight hundred rix-dollars each. Six commodores, 
at one thousand six hundred fix-dolla'rs. Eight captain com¬ 
modores, one thousand one hundred rix-dollars. All captains 
with companies, eight hundred rix-dollars. Captains without 
companies, three hundred rix-dollars. Thirty-eight lieutenant- 
captains, two hundred and fifty rix-dollars, (but those who 
have any departments have more, sometimes indeed five or six 
hundred crowns). Thirty-nine first-lieutenants, two hundred rix* 
dollars. Fifty-seven second lieutenants, -one hundred and fifty 
rix-dollars. Fifty cadets *f> the twelve first of whom have one 


’ In the year 1 793 ,. the pay wu fixed as follow• 


• 

Bix-dolUrt. 

An.admiral .... 

. 2,880 

Two vice-admirals, each . 

2, 388 

Three rear-admirals, each * . . 

2,30* 

Four commodores, each . . . 

1,8M. 

Eight captain commodores, each • 

860 

Twenty-eight captains, each • . 

BOO 

Twenty-four captain lieutenants, each - 

276 

Sixty second lieutenants, each . -. 

162 


The navy oftcers are generally educated at the cadet'i school. Soldiers drawn froB dti 
fereut infantry regiments used to moont guard on board the king’s ships, M » partjpu* 
lar corps was raised for that purpose in 1798. amounting 1 with the o&cert to ppe thou¬ 
sand and ninety-nine men, diridediiito six cdtnpanies. 

f The academy for the cadets belonging to. the navy is lt» iftWttf tit* pOtm.WmC 
deric-sqapre. Three sleep in oaerootn; buUhere are only tweaiy*f(*ur let^gsd iptkf 
house, though it would very well hold fifty. They are not maintained in tlctuala; a*d 
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bnuprlred rix-doUara,, and the other thirty-eight, fifty. A hun¬ 
dred and forty**rtine cadets who are volunteers without pay. 
There are four classes of gunners aboard the ships; those 
ill the first have twelve crowns, or rix-dollars, a month; 
in the second, eight; in the third, six; and in the fourth, five. 
The three first hare a demi-ration more than the sailors. There. 
are four pilots to each vessel: the pay of the first is twenty-two. 
crowns a month; of the second, twenty; of the third, eighteen ; 
and of the fourth sixteen. The master's mate, twenty-two rix- 
dollars; the surgeon, twenty-six rix-dollars; the chaplain, 
twenty rix-dollars. The sailors are divided iuto four divisions, 
each consisting of ten companies. The first is artillery of two 
hundred men, commanded by the chief of the division, who is 
a rear-admiral; There are then in all eight hundred men from 
the corps,of artillery; the other nine companies are composed 
of a hundred men each. The chief of the artillery is. always 
taken from the marines, and never goes on board. There are a 
great many classes of inferior officers in the artillery, all of whom 
wear swords. Those who have the best pay are the first gunners 
and the boatswains, for they have a double ration and five 
crowns a month. Some of the soldiers are raised to. the rank ol" 


they cam the king fourtix-dollars a-month... They are divided Into classed. There is a 
fine view of the port from -this palace. Since the year 1791, fifty youths have beeu main¬ 
tained and educated in this institution at the expeuceof the state. There are likewise a 
hundred more, called volunteers, who partake of the same instruction, the principal ob¬ 
ject of which i» the art of navigation, and all other sciences relative to it. They are 
likewise taught different languages, history, and other agreeable accomplishments; and 
of late the pupils have.beeo exercised in different.manly exercises,- mi in swimmiug. 
Every year they are sent out to ernixe twice, for six weeks each time. - Oiv entering the 
navy, the-.youog men may continue thair studies under a professor, who is pensioued by 
government forgiving.public lectures oa hydraulics, hydrostatics, and mechanics. 
Those who wish to learu the art of ship-building, must apply to the master builder, 
eu whom that branch of instruction devolves. 
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. officers. The sailor’s pay is eighteen crowns a-year; they. are 
likewise ljiuinUined: and the artillery is upon the same tooting. 
The cabin-boys liave tour crowns a-year, and those between that 
situation and the sailors, four marks and a half a month,, which 
make nine crowns a year. The sailors are clothed once in two 
years; tlicv have likewise stockings, shoes, and ahat every year.' 
The blue doth for this purpose costs eighty skellmgs an ell. 

The c aptains till thq year 1790 provided every thing on lioard 
the king’s ships, and took the officers’, pay: but at present the 
[dan is changed, and the officers manage for themselves; each 
taking liis turn. And they are generally gainers by this method: 
lor, besides their pay, tliey are allowed every man a certain quan¬ 
tity of the king s provisions stored on board, and tlie quota is 
fixed according to their respective rank. The captain lias a se¬ 
parate table; and the other officers generally make an-arrange¬ 
ment will) the second captain, who finds them in every-thing. 

, Before the reign of Frederick IV., sailors.were in rolled either 
in the Hansc Towns or in Denmark, but this prince adopted a 
plan similar to the one Ik; fixed ujxm for the land Ibrecs. Thu 
imolling still took place, but the number of national seamen w as 
increased, by the inhabitants of the coasts being formed into 
classes. This method lias since been amended, and there are 
now two kinds of sailors, of which we will give a description. 

All the iiihaliitants of the districts or maritime towns, who were 
employed in fishing, were'inscribed on the ordinary and extraordi¬ 
nary roll-book, for which purpose the whole of tlie coast was di- 
\ ided into different circles. The roll-book was drawn up by an 
officer of the royal navy, with the approbation of tlie civil power. 
The sailors thus inscribed may engage themselves on hoard the 
national merchantmen, provided tliey inform the officer, who acts 
as overseer, of the place whither tliey are bound- llibse belong- 
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ijig to the towns and their circles, may also engage themselves on 
board foreign .vessels, on condition they return in two years, leav¬ 
ing, however, the sum of twenty rix-dollars as a pledge of their 
fulfilling their engagement. The inhabitants who are not in these 
classes, do not enjoy the privilege of serving on board merchant¬ 
men. That such prescribed order may be properly maintained, 
all Danish and Norway captains are obliged to produce a list of 
their crew at the Custom-house, with the names of the different 
circles to which they belong, and also to prove on their return 
that they have brought back the sailors to; the place from which 
they carried them. If a sailor, inscribed on the roll-book, fixes 
himself in a loreign country, lie is regarded as a deserter. All 
seamen of the age of fifty, arc changed from the ordinary to the 
extraordinary roll-book. W hen the royal navy makes a requisi¬ 
tion, sailors are chosen according to the date of their being regis¬ 
tered, and to the degree of experience they are supposed to pos¬ 
sess ; taking care, however, not to make the first choice of fathers 
of families, or those who have any infirm relations to support by 
their labor. The sailors inscribed on the roll-books enjoy many 
advantages and privileges even when unemployed in the service 
of the state; and the instant they are put in requisition, they 
receive their pay, which is increased when the service becomes 
more active. On going out to sea, this pay varies according to 
their skill, and is from two to five rix-dollars a-month. They 
have also a share in the prize-money, and their number amounts 
to thirty thousand. The circles in Denmark are those of Zea¬ 
land, Laaland, Falster, Funen, Moen, Eastern Jutland, and Wes¬ 
tern Jutland; and in Norway, Fridericshald, Bragnaes, Christiau- 
sand, Stavanger, Bergen, and Drontlieim. Schleswig forms a 
separate district, and Holstein is exempted. The regulations 
relative to this department have been much amended, especially 
Vol. i. » * 
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since the year 1770, and the smallest particulars have been at¬ 
tended to very strictly. Those circumstances which relate solely 
to Norway have been taken into consideration, and some dispo¬ 
sitions made l’or that country. 


Dock-Yard *. 

The wooden dock-vard for repairing ships will only contain 
one at a time, which however it does very conveniently, of what¬ 
soever size. There is a new pump at the entrance for deal ing oil 
the water, which is ujwin a very good plan: it is worked by eight 
horses, and empties the basin in twenty-four hours. 

The old pump still remains, and is constantly employed for 
removing the water arising from a spring which is un fort innately 
under the dock. The new machine works eleven chain-pumps. 
They are made of iron with round plates, in the middle of which 


* Tiie first attempt to construct a bason or dock, where vesft is might be refitted 
more commodious!}' and at less expence, was made in the reign H' Christian V. The 
work was begun, and wan carried on with much celerity, when the water, forcing a pas¬ 
sage through, destroyed it, and indeed carried it oil'entirely. The same plan was again 
adopted under Christian VI., and succeeded better. A German architect, named Diun- 
reicher,directed the works, and GouutDaneachuld was appointed inspector-general. Tin: 
vessel being introduced into the wet dock, the entrance is shut up by sluices, and the 
vessel propped up against the nail, where it continues suspended till tlvc water is pumped 
out of the dock. When the ship is refitted, the sluices are opened, and she is set afloat. 
Five hundred men are employed to empty the bason, half of whom *p Hn, P ut one tunc, 
whilst the other half rest from their labors: this operation requires three days. Ger- 
ner, a very able Danish architect, has contrived a very ingenious expedient to lessen 
both the work aud expence, by having constructed, in 1784, the inachiuc described in 
the text. This Faison, without including the above-mentioned machine, cost 229,193 
rin-doUare. It has lately been in contemplation to make another bason of tbe same 
kind. 
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is a piece of leather jetting out a little to prevent rubbing. These 
plates measure about three inches. According as the water de¬ 
creases, any of these chains may be stopped at pleasure. There 
is likewise another pump worked by hand. Near the dock is a 
model in wood, not only of the dock but of the new and old 
pump. These are extremely well executed. 

Though the Danes have always been extremely attentive to 
commerce, it is only withiivthe last thirty or forty years that t 
has been really encouraged, and brought to the degree of per¬ 
fection it is now arrived at, when the Danish flag may be seen 
in the four quarters of the globe. We will now take a view of 
the different companies, and give some idea of their operations. 


The East-Jndia Company 

The Danes have traded with India for forty years; and the 
grant which established the present company was given by Chris¬ 
tian VI., in 1732. Their funds consist of four thousand eight 
hundred actions or shares, at five hundred rix-dollars cadi: these 
were worth from four hundred and twenty to four hundred and 
forty in December 1790, and had been worth seven hundred rix- 
dollars in 1 789, and from one thousand six hundred to one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred in 1782. The grant was for forty years; and 
expiring in 17-72, was succeeded by another, bearing date the 
twenty-third of July 1772, which expired on the eleventh of 
April 1792*, but was renewed for twenty years on nearly the 


* Thin company obtained u new graut in 1792, for twenty years, nearly upon the same 
footing as the preceding one. The India trade is become much more free and extended, 
and ships ore allowed to be freighted for India, not only in the Danish but iu foreign 

. s s 2 
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same footing as before. • This company at the‘end of 1790 had 
eleven ships fit for service; viz. The Prince Royal; the Sophia 
Magdalen; the Louisa Augusta; the Danebrog; the Denmark; 
the Charlotte Amelia; the King of Denmark; the Castle of Ans- 
burg; the Disco; the Priuce of Augustenburg; and the Queen 
Juliana Maria. 

Two ships are annually sent to China, and four, five, indeed 
sometimes more, to India. It is computed that the yearly sales 
amount to three, four, or five millions of rix-dollars. Some years 
they have been still more considerable, when the ships have re¬ 
turned three times from China. The principal advantage of this 
company, with relation to Denmark, is the opportunity of hav¬ 
ing tea and oilier East-India goods at the first hand. Jndepou- 
dent of the profits arising to the people concerned, the sailors, 
and all those employed in this trade, either at home or in China, 
reap some advantage from the establishment, which has Jti ex¬ 
clusive privilege for the Chinese trade, which it lias maintained 
hitherto; and that has never been the case with any of the 
companies formed by private individuals. Tea to the amount 
of six hundred and fifty thousand rix-dollars had been sold in 
the month of November 1790; and in the same year three car¬ 
goes from Bengal were sold for one million five hundred and 
fifty thousand rix-dollars. From 177b to 1778 the company 
received thirty-one ships from Chiua, which produced twenty mil¬ 
lions eight hundred and ninety-seven thousand rix-dollars; and 


port*, by procuring necessary passports at Copenhagen, Tranqutbar, or at Frederics- 
uagor-The returns, however, mast be brought to Copenhagen and sold to the 
highest bidders in that city. Foreigners may be concerned in these expeditions, pro¬ 
vided the principal owner of the vessel be established in the Danish dominions. They 
may also transport India goods in their own ships to Copenhagen, if they do nqt inter¬ 
fere with Chinese articles. 
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twenty-two from Bengal producing twelve millions. There were 
likewise fifty-five ships belonging to private people, valued at 
twenty-four millions fivehundred thousand rix-dollars. The sum 
total of the balance of the East-1ndia company, on the thirty- 
first of March 1790, was nine millions seven hundred forty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and fifty rix-dollars; but it seldom 
amounts to so much. Ever, ship bound for China is obliged 
to carry merchandise manufactured in Denmark to the value of 
three thousand rix-dollars; and those tor Bengal to the Wmount 
of two thousand rix-dollars. This rule is constantly observed. 
The company were gainers of two millions four hundred thou¬ 
sand rix-dollars from 1759 to 17b8, and infinitely more in pro¬ 
portion from 1780 to 1784. The cxpence of maintaining a China 
ship is estimated at one hundred thousand rix-dollars: these are 
generally from four to five hundred lasts burthen (a last is equal 
to two tun), with between one hundred and thirty and one 
hundred and fifty men. Some of the Chinn ships are large, 
carrying from twelve to fifteen hundred tuns.* 


* The tru.le of individual* with India is much iu reused. The acconut amounted 

In 17517, to eleven return* ; Three from the Danish Settlements, and the others from 
Foreign Ports. 

In 1798, to thirteen returns; Four from the Danish Settlements, and the rest frotn 
Foreign Ports. 

In to thirteen returns ; Four from the Danish Settlements, and the rest from 

Foreign Ports. 

These expeditions employ sixty men, whose pay, provisions, and perquisites, amount 
tv thirty thousand rix-dollars. 

Tea, rhubarb, and china, are the priucipu! articles imported frotn China. The 
settlements acquired in Indiaaod other ports of that country, supply the ships with 
cargoes of linen, silk, sugar, rice, pepper, ginger, cinnamon, indigo, opium, arrack, 
and saffron. Over and above the money taken to China, the Danes carry metals, 
brandy, pitch, tar, and other articles to that country; which they expose to sale, not 
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The Trade Tiith America 

v 

has been at a very low ebb ever since the peace of 1?8J; and 
all the sugar made in the island of Santa Cruz* does not amount 
to more than eighteen thousand hogsheads ; indeed they only 
made seven thousand in 1790. Half this quantity is for Copen* 


only there, but in all the other part* they frequent for that purpose. Fredcricsnagiir 
is imicli the most commercial of any of tiig Danish settlements. The town beat ing that 
name contains some very considerable manufactories, und corresponds with several 
Asiatic countries. Foreigners are allowed to join these expeditious from one port-to 
another. 

• Cultivation at Santa Cruz it in a very flourishing state. This island is divided into 
three hundred and forty-five plantations, having each an extent of ground of three 
thousand feet in length, and two thmnumd in breadth. One hundred and fifty planta¬ 
tions are dedicated entirely to xug.ir-caues, and the others to cotton, with a small quun- 
titv of coffee. This island yielded one hundred and fifty-six millions eight thousand 
and nine pounds of sugar, between the years 1778 and 171)2, worth nine millions five 
hundred and fifty-live thousand nine hundred and seventeen rix-dollars. Of this sugar, 
one hundred mid twenty-six millions four hundred and sixty-two thousand nine hun¬ 
dred anil seventy-two pounds were sent to Europe, and the remainder sold in America. 
The following is an estimate of the produce of the whole of the plantations fiom 17‘"t 
to 179C. 


Years. 

Sagan. 

H um. 

Cotton. 

1793 . • 

. 24,887 Hogsheads. 

9,993 Hogsheads. 

419 Hags 

l?;i4 . . 

1.7,156 

7,118 

;)92 

1795 . . 

. 14,-204 

7,655 

2:1.5 

irflfi . . 

. 1 ft,6*20 

11,200 

203 


Tlie. crops of cotton have of luleyears been so uncertain, that several pieces of ground, 
where that tree was formerly cultivated, are now planted with sugar-canes, which they 
find much more profitable. Ever since the year 1793, cotton from Santa Cruz has 
been exported into Foreign ports, on paying a duty of seven and u half per cent. 

Cocoa-nuts, and several other fruits, amongst which is a root something like a potatoe, 
are very abundant in Santa Cruz, in the northern part of the island they pay great 
attention to breeding catt.e ; and, in the interior, they carry on a very lucrative trade. 
The roads are extremely fine, and there are two towus, Christiaustudl, containing six 
hendsed and sixty-four houses; and Frcdericsladt, containing one hundred aud ninety. 
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hagen ; one quarter is sent to North America: and the rest to 
Holland. This island* also furnishes from, six to eight hundred 
hogsheads of nun. Saint Thomas scarcely fields the sixth part 
of these articles, with the addition of some bales of cotton. 
Saint John produces a little colfee, one thousand five hundred 
hogsheads of sugar, and two hundred of rum. in the whole 
island of Santa Cruz there arc not more than two or three plan¬ 
ters of easy fortune, and free from debt. Whilst the war lasted, 
indeed, many Hutch, English, and French merchants were 
established in this place; but they all quitted it at the peace. 
The plantations formerly mortgaged to the Dutch are now mort¬ 
gaged to government for the sum of one million five hundred 
rix-dollars. There are not more than twenty vessels employed 
in the. w hole trade of all these different islands.-j- 

* Saint Thomas 1ms contained of late near forty plantations of sugar-canes, and 
thirty-four for cotton uml other articles. Saint John, twenty-two sugar plantations, 
ami forty cotton, &<•. TheYxtent of these plantations are greater than at Santa Cruz. 
The inhabitants liml the evert ions they make in breeding cattle a very lucrative spe¬ 
culation. 

f The profits made in these islands on an average, are as follow 


IsUmls. 

Sugar. 

Rum. 

Cotton. 

Santa Cruz . . 

18,714 Hogsheads. 

H3,8-lti Hogsheads-. 

12,600 Rag 

Saint Thomas . 

1.219 

440 

5.S00 

Saint John 

829 

309 

.‘>,300 


20,702 

84,57:! 

21,900 


The whole of the settlements in Santa Cruz may be estimated at twenty-tive millions 
and a half of rix-dollurs. The duties levied on the trade of the island, yielded 
In 1793 .... 106,108 Rix-dollars. 77 Skellings. 

1794 . . . . 164,467 50 

1795 .... 140,6-27 37 

1796 .... 191.431 20 

The other revenues belonging to Santa Crux, amounting nearly to a hundred thousand 
rix-dollars, are entirely employed in necessary expeuces, which indeed- is the case at 
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The Commerce, to the Coast of Africa 

did not succeed by itself; but being- now joined to the Uulfic 
Company, it answers extremely well. A vessel generally stays 
more than a year on the coast of Africa before the cargo is com¬ 
plete. When the year proves favorable, the Danes send off 
from two thousand to two thousand five hundred slaves to their 
own islands and to Saint Domingo, with which they are still 
at liberty to carry on this trade. A negro, who costs one hun- 

Saint Thomas's and Saint John's. It has keen necessary to relieve the planters several 
times. They had coutracteijaO debt with Holland amounting to four millions of rix- 
dollars, which the king took upon himself and paid the interest, on condition that he 
should receive the principal in twenty-eight years. He also lent the planters a million 
and a half some time ago, and has lately advanced them different sums. These vari¬ 
ous articles are to be placed to account, together with the original purchases and first 
settlements, in order to make aa exact valuation of the profits arising to the state from 
the islands. The cargoes sent to these islands consist of commodities of all kinds; 
iron, brass, Danish, Foreign and Indian merchandise. The returns are made in 
sugar, rum, and cotton. Indigo, tobaero, wood for joiners' work, and coffee, are 
procured by other connexions. Though Santa Crus, Saint Thomas, aud Saint John, 
are supplied with all necessary articles of consumption by the mother country, they 
are allowed to purchase likewise from Foreign colonies, provided they pay with the 
produce of their own soil. 

The number of vessels employed in this trade with the islands, aud with other Ame¬ 
rican ports, varies according to circumstances. They consisted 

In 1/A4 of .... 7 


17 C 1 

52 

178 J 

. . 1-27 

1782 

. . 24b' 

1783 

. . 91 

1793 

from 50 to bo 

1797 • 

. . 90' 

1798 

• • 75 


These vessels u» of eighty to one hundred and twenty tun, -and the crew consists of 
from sixteen to twenty men. 
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tired and forty rix-dollars in Africa is sold for three hundred in 
the islands. There are four markets for this purpose in Guinea, 
viz. Fridcmburg, Christiansburg, Konistein, and Prinzestein. 
The Dmiish cargoes consist of muskets, pistols, gunpowder; 
brandy, tobacco, and coarse cloth called guineas. Thfe blacks 
will buy Mio muskets but what are manufactured at Solingen; 
and it is impossible to deceive them, so perfectly are they 
skilled in this merchandisethey indeed frequently refuse 
to purchase those made by M. Schimmelmahn (of whom 
we have before spoken), though they are extremely well 
imitated, and in fact equally good. The trade for elephants* 
teeth and other trifles amounts to ten thousand ri^ollars; and 
only six ships are employed in the whole traffic to the coast of 
Africa.* 


* The two following Tables will give a just idea of the Negro Trade. 


Kegroes Exported 

' from 

AFRICA. 

Negroes transported 
in Danish Vessels to 

the Danish (.lands 
in America. 

Ship* 

Employed in this 

Trade. 

1778 


• 


• 


1,197 

908 

3 

1779 


e 

■ 

• 


1,021 

979 

8 

1780 


a 

e 

e 


475 

438 

1 

17«1 


• 

• 

« 


8,408 

1,829 

5 

1788 



e 

e 


1,831 

192 

.5 

1783 



• 

e 


1,999 

629 

7 

1784 


• 

e 

e 


2,488 

305 

8 

I7«5 


e 


e 


2,087 

115 

8 

1786 


• 


e 


1,287 

406 

3 

1787 


e 

» 

e 


993 

408 

4 

1788 


• 

• 

e 


733 

249 

2 

1789 


• 

• 



714 

887 








17,113 

6,229 

50 


The above statement proves that this trade flourished most from 1781 to 1786 
during the last years of, and immediately after the American War. In common year 
• VOL. I. TI 
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The Trade to the Baltic and the Mediterranean 

are neither of them of much consequence: the first is very- 
trifling, and can never be otherwise till there shall be a free port 
either at Copenhagen or Elsineur, which are the best in lien- 
mark upon the Baltic:—the latter must necessarily be disad¬ 
vantageous, from the different articles they are obliged to pro¬ 
cure from France and Spain. The Danish flag is however in 
perfect safety in the Mediterranean, on account of. the alli¬ 
ance government lias made with Barbary, and the frequent 
presents sent to that country. 

thi* object is much less important. On reckoning the expellees of provisions 
which are brought in by the settlements on the const, the lour price the negroes 
fetch in the islands, and the mortality which reigns amongst them, and the sailors 
during the voyage, the profits will be found very trifling. The government named 
a committee in 1791> to examine into every particular relutive to this commerce; 
and the following year a very prudent edict was issued, by which it was forbidden to be 
carried on during ten years, that is to suy, till 1803 : in this interval the planters were 
allowed to send for male and female negroes in sufficient numbers to encourage matri¬ 
mony ; these were to be transported in Danish or Foreign vessels. All domestic 
negroes more than were absolutely necessary were taxed, and the product given 
us a reward to those planters, who hud contributed roost to the increase of mar¬ 
riages amongst the blacks. These marriages were protected by the laws, and the.- 
children were not to be taken from their parents ; schools were 10 be appointed in every 
district of the is'uuds for their instruction, and no negroes were suffered to be exported 
to foreign colonies. The Danes boast of being the first, people who have attended to 
u reform so consistent with the snered rights of humanity. 
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ll*6 14,515 
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These vessels are laden with wood and fish from Norway, 
meat and butter from Holstein, and iron from Sweden. In 
exchange they -bring home wine, brandy, fruit, oil, and salt. 
But it is not in this commerce the Danes-reap the greatest ad¬ 
vantage from their navigation in the Mediterranean, their pro¬ 
fit arising from letting out their 'vessels, which are in great re¬ 
quest, particularly in the Italian ports, because the Danish 
flag is almost always respected by the Barbary corsairs, with 
whose government the Danes usually contrive to be at peace; 
this peace, however, is attended by great expence, which must 
be deducted from the general profit. 

Many efforts have been made to establish a correspondence 
with the Levant; but this branch has never yet been very ex¬ 
tensive, and the vessels which frequent those seas, gain nothing 
except the freight and coasting duties. 

The Home Trade. 

Norway is a gainer in the balance of commerce ;* but Ice* 
land is a miserable country, though there are twenty or thirty 

* The two meat important branches of the Norway trade are as follow. 


Wood Exported from Norway into Foreign Countries in 1797 . 


Organ, 

Law. 

Place of Destination. 

156 

14,662 . 

. 1 Batavian Republic, heretofore the B*l- 

15 

7201 . 

. J K ,c provinces. 

16 

777 . 

. Calais and Dunkirk. 

55 

3,6801 . 

. French Sea-ports. 

S 

2484 • 

. Marseilles. 

1 

it 

. Spain.* 

» 

109 

. Portugal. 

63 

2,673 

. Great-Britain. 

310 

22,345 
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vessels of from fifty to eighty lasts employed in the.trade of that 
island. The government, in order to favor the country as much 
as possible, has granted great privileges to those who could .be 
induced to settle there. 


Wood Exported s'* 1799* 


Cargoes. 

Lasts. 

. Place of Destination. 

1 

84 

. Naples. 

11 

60S 

. Spain. 

71 

3,551 

. France. 

SO i* 

2,167 ? 

C. Batavian Republic, heretofore the Bel- 

S 

127U ' 

v g' c Provinces. 

100 

7,717 

. Embden and other German Ports. 

m 

46,553 

England. 

SOS 

9,104 

. - Scotland 

173 

16,565 

. Ireland. 

1,160 

#6,3744 



These Tables not only prove the importance of this branch of commerce, but also 
the manner in which it bus been affected by the war. The cargoes consist of planks, 
masts, beams, laths, and rafters. The greatest part went from Christiania, Bragnoes, 
Stromsol, and Tangen, all assigned under the general name of Drtmmtn, and subject 
to one and the sume toll. 

Fi»k Exported from Nor map towards the Year, 1790. 



Rix-doUars. 

Bergen . • 

. 938,000 

ChrUtiansund . 

. 73,000 

Drontheim . ■ 

75,000 

Molde > 

. 39,000 

Stavanger . . 

. 10,000 

Finmarken . . 

. 40,000 

Southern Division * 

. 30,000 


1,303,000 
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The principle articles exported from Iceland, are, dried and 
salted fish, train-oil, salted meat, tallow, skins, feathers, par¬ 
ticularly eider down, refined sulphur, raw-wool, worsted-stock¬ 
ings, gloves, and under waistcoats; these amount annually to 


Fith Exported in 1799- 


Csrgoct 

4 

Last*. 

113| 




Destination. 

Batavian Republic. 

41 

9134 




Etubden. 

3 

1394 




Humburgh. 

18 

9**i 




Mediterranean. 

41 

1,486 




Several Spanish Ports 

81 

4474 


• 


-England. 

31 

912 


• 


F rauce. 

6 

348 


• 


Naples. 

1 

' 35 

* 

« 

• 

Madeira. 

4 

193| 

• 



Messina. 

ft 

f* 

377 

• 

• 

• 

Bremen. 

6 

490 


• 

• 

Trieste. 

« 

•4964 


• 

• 

Venice. 

s 

365J 


• 


Leghorn. 

i 

824 

• 

• 

• 

Bruges. 

i 

47 

♦ 

• 

• 

Genoa. 

X 

10 

■ 

• 

• 

Saint Ubeg. 

9 

10 

2264 

■ 

• 

• 

Kceniggberg. 

9 

203 

• 



Stettin. 

1 

244 

• 

• 

• 

CoLberg. 

9 

165 

• 

1 


Lit beck. 

14 

5134 


$ 

• 

Rostock. 

5 

205 


■ 

0 

Petersburg. 

6 

866| 

• 

• 


Sweden. 

1 

304 

• 

• 


Stralsund. 

1 

374 

• 

« 

• 

Ilantzic. 

1 

50 

• 


• 

Elbingen. 

a 

164 

• 


• 

Batltic. 
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two bundled thousand rix-dollars. Articles imported costone 
hundred and fifty thousand rix-dollars ; and consist in flour, oat¬ 
meal, beer, brandy, stuffs, linen-cloths, hats, coffee, tea, spices, 
salt, iron, tin and copper utensils, paper, and soap. The Table of 
Cargoes sent from Copenhagen between the years of 1764 and 
1784, was to the amount of two millions five hundred and sixty 
thousand rix-dollars; and that of the returns four millions six 
hundred and sixty-five thousand rix-dollars; so that when the 
freighting and insuring ships with other cxpenecs, annexed to 
that mode of commerce, was deducted, a profit remained of 
one million. 'The present mode will be more advantageous to 
the islanders, for ever since the year 1787, Bergen, Christian- 
sand, Dronthcim, Falirsund, Altoua, and other places have 
taken a part in the commerce of that island, by which means 
the profits are no longer exclusively for the capital. The fol¬ 
lowing is a statement of the expeditions from 1787 to 1791:— 

Copenhagen. Bergen, Christ iansand, Drontheim, 

Altoua, ficc. 


1787 

Tun. 

. ' 3.5 Vessels of 3,3.54 

0 Vessels of 

Tun. 

. 469 

1788 

. 27 . 

. 2,084 

28 . . . 

. 1,919 

178.9 

. 33 . 

. 2,400 

3.5 . . . 

. 2,781 

17 90 

. 38 . 

• 2,998 

27 . . . 

. 1,954 

1791 

35 

. 2,6‘88 

25 . 

. 1,819 


* 

Though the Trade with England is not very important to Denmark and the dutchies, 
it is of great consequence to Norway; the English buying from that couutry not ouiy 
dried fish, hut a considerable (piautity of timber. They in return sell their coals, and 
kh cial article* from their different manufactories very advantageously, yet still the 
balance is not in thcii favor, and it has been proved by the Custom-house receipt 
books, from the year to 1754, that the Danish dominions have generally gained an 
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The islands of Faroe yield nothing but a little wool, eider 
.down, fish, and salt meat. Ilegberg, counsellor of the con¬ 
ference, once established a commercial house in those parts, 
and it was perfectly well situated for carrying on a smuggling 
trade foe tea and brandy with England and Scotlaiitf:—indeed 
there was one year when the speculator made a profit bf more 
than thirty thousand rix-doilars. This house no longer exists. 

»■ ' • 

Tishcrki. 

■ * s 

Ten or twelve vessels go annually to Greenland for the 
whale fishery. The company is at the king’s cxpence, and ge¬ 
nerally bring home from six to eight thousand tuns of blubber; 
also seals, which, with a few bears’-skins, never amount to two 
hundred tliousand crowns. This many wjiters have declared to 
be the case. Altona and Gluckstudt likewise send out some 
vessels; but those from Hamburgh entirely overpower them. 


The Number of Danish Vessels 

is computed at three thousand eight hundred or four thou¬ 
sand; one thousand or eleven hundred of winch belong to Zcu- 


ttnuual sum of one hundred and twenty 'thousand rix-dollars from England. Accord¬ 
ing to a Table of Commerce, presented to Parliament in 1796, it appeared that be¬ 
tween the years 1792 and 1794, three handled and forty-three vessels, of one hundred 
und forty-four thousand fonr hundred and thirty-six tun, hoisting Dauit.li colors, had 
entered the port of London; and from 1796 to 179«. two hundred and forty-six ditto, 
of one hundred .and thirty-two thousand nine huudred and eighteen tun. These ves¬ 
sels were laden with limber, fish, grain, and iron. Several English vessels also go an¬ 
nually to Norway. 
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land ; from fourteen to fifteen hundred to Norway; from seven 
hundred and fifty to-eight hundred to Holstein and Slesivig; and 
fromfivehundredand fifty to six hundred, to Jutland andthe other 
islands.* :Twelve hundred of this number carry teii lasts; one 


• The following: table is a statement of die number of vessels in 1799 ,. «f more than 
ten lasts burthen. (A last is two tun.) It also specifies the crew of th#> above-men¬ 
tioned vessels. 


DENMARK. 




Vessels. 

Lasts.. 

Crewk 

Copenhagen * . • » 

* 

320 

84,000 

4.417 

East India Company . . 

m 

. 8 

t,»62: . 


Grand Bailiwick of Zetland 


ai 

2,363 

175 

Grand Bailiwick of 

• 

57 

1,361 

109 

Laakind and Falster . . 

• 

14 

330 

W 

Grand Bailiwick of Aalburg 

* 

SI 

1.033 

814 


• 

. 4 

57 

13 


• 

93 

3,015 

349 

--—of Riba . 


83 

9,489 

1,036 


- 

683 

354MW 

6,343 


NORWAY. 



Grand Bailiwick of Christiania 

• 

$83 

82,6271 

3,510 



348 

16,794* 

3,310 


• 

33 

6,906 

1,038 


0 

63 

3,143* 

481 



747 

49,470* 

6,336 


Schleswig 
Holstein . 


Total 


DUTCHIES. 

. 463 80.M7* 3789 

• 290 19 > 481 | 3,434 

. 8.183 12441691 18,900 


- Most of the above vessels were built in the Danish dominions. Those purchased 
from other countries, cannot be employed without paying a duty on each Last of tea 
per cent. 
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thousand, from ten to. twenty; six hundred from twenty to 
thirty; three hundred, from thirty to forty ; two hundred, from, 
forty to fifty; two hundred and fifty, from fifty to }i hundred; 
two hundred, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty; two hun¬ 
dred, from a hundred and fifty to two hundred? and fifty, 
from three to four hundred. Of the thousand or eleven hun¬ 
dred vessels said to belong to the island of Zealand, the city of 
Copenhagen possesses five hundred; besides one hundred more, 
the property of different companies. The Danish merchant¬ 
men in 1748 did not exceed seventeen or eighteen hundred.* 

Vessels from ten to eighty tuns have only from three to six 
men; those between eighty and a hundred have seven or eight; 
and those from a hundred to a hundred' and fifty, nine or ten. 
One more man is added to the vessels cruising in the environs, 
if they carry ten or fifteen tun more than the others, and so on 
in proportion to the number of tuns. One fourth of the usual 
number of men is superadded for long voyages. The sailors 
belonging to merchantmen are generally engaged at four or five 
rix-dollars a month. 

Three thousand nine hundred and seventy vessels, carrying 
ninety-five thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight lasts, en¬ 
tered the port of Copenhagen in 1787;+ and there went out of 


* The trade of Denmark has increased considerably from the almost continual wars 
between England and France, during which the Danish flag has been generally re¬ 
spected. The freighting commerce has, for a few years past, been particularly profit¬ 
able, and has extended even to Asia and America. Passports have been granted to 
the inhabitants which enable them to carry on this trade, provided the returns enter 
into Foreign Ports, on this side the Cape of Good Hope. Fifty-five Danish vessels of, 
in all, teu thousand and sixty-four tuu, have been freighted by foreigners for different 
parts of America from the first of January 1796 , till the last of June in die same 
year. 

f Since regulations have taken place at the Custom-hovses, which facilitate the 
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the same port three thousand eight hundred and. sixty-six, car¬ 
rying ninety-six thousand one hundred and ninety lasts. : Wliffn-' 
ever there is a maritime war, and Denmark remains' neuter," 
the nmnlxjr of vessels which enter this port amount ta five thou¬ 
sand. In 17^7* the consumption of French wines in Copen¬ 
hagen was reckoned at between fifty and sixty thousand foarreR: 
and four hundred of brandy.. From 1787'to 1791, including 
the last year, the usual annual consumption was four thousand 
six hundred barrels. Thirty thousand five hundred and twenty** 
eight barrels were imported, of which twenty•*tlirec thousand 
two hundred and eight were for Copenhagen; and seven thou¬ 
sand three, hundred and twenty passed by a warrant from the 
Custom-house. J^enmark imports wine, brandy, fruit, oil, and 
iUartinico coffee, from France; and exports; grain, planks. 
Iron, liquid pitch, pitch and tar, and salt-fish:—the country 
usually gains by this coastiug-trade. 

The.balance of commerce for Denmark only* in 1789, was 
about four millions three hundred and fifty thousand rix-dollars 
for articles imported; and for those exported, four millions six 
hundred thousand rix-doJlars. 

The freight was very advantageous during the war; so much 
so, indeed, that a vessel laden with eight hundred hogsheads 

transit, merchants have endeavoured to realise the plan of a staple. During the year 
1 7*i8, there arrived at Copenhagen, 

2,o0(i Vessels from different Europeap Ports. 


2,4.00 - 

-from Danish Ports. 

414 - 

—• from Norway Ports. 

912 - 

— from the Dutchies. 

<12 -— 

—— from the East and West Indies. 


In all . 5.JI74 


it r: 2 
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of sugar gained thirty thousand rix-dollars;—for five skellings 
freight was at that time frequently paid for each pound of sugsir; 
'and now it scarcely amounts to one. In the last war there were 
above four thousand freighted vessels with Danish colors. 

The burthens of all the merchantmen, fr om thirty to two hun¬ 
dred and fifty lasts, make two hundred and twenty-seven thou¬ 
sand lasfr; thirty thousand of which are sent to the Mediterra¬ 
nean, ninety thousand to the Atlantic, the Channel, &c., and the 
rest to the North Seu, the Baltic, and to India, 


Custom-Houses . 

The following notes are taken from memoirs published the 
17th of March 1789, on the fraudulent trade carried on at the 
custom-houses in Denmark and Norway, and the manner in 
which the affairs are regulated. The situation of this kingdom, 
and it’s extensi\e coasts, w hich are accessible on every side, 
must ever facilitate the practice of smuggling. The coast of 
Norway alone is three hundred geographical miles in length; 
and when we reflect upon the heavy duties laid upon most fo¬ 
reign merchandise; the prevailing taste for luxury; the trifling 
salaries allowed the people employed at the custom-houses; the 
mildness of the laws against smugglers, which never inflict any 
corporeal punishment, unless the offender is unable to pay the 
penalty laid upon him; and the enormous price for workman¬ 
ship of every kind, which makes it impossible for manufactories 
to succeed; we cannot be surprised that this trade should flou¬ 
rish. There are indeed at every sixth mile three guards on horse¬ 
back ; but they are only placed at suspicious points, and arc not 
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subject to have their conduct regularly examined. These men 
arc paid from fifty to eighty, and even sometimes a hundred, rix- 
dellars per annum; and the overseers receive from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty, and four hundred rix-dollars. The 
government furnishes the guards with horses and boats in case of 
necessity; it also allows them houses in the most desert parts of 
the country, which are so situated as to have an extensive view 
of every thing that passes; and added to these a small portion of 
land, which devolves to their successors. The people employed 
in this business are petty cavalry officers of known and approved 
characters. All seised goods, under one hundred rix-dollars, be¬ 
long to those who made the seisure; but every thing of a greater 
value is divided betwixt them and the comptrollers of the cus¬ 
toms, except iudecd a very small part kept for the poor’s hospi¬ 
tal. No. house can be searched, without an ordey from the 
bailiff or judge of the place; aud those who denounce any parti¬ 
cular house, arc obliged to deposit a certain sum, whiefi they 
forfeit if nothing is iound against tlie parties accused: they arc 
likewise condemned to pav a penalty. 



/ui m iH4 vi^i'UfcuHitvu* .ottiuirmo ««^/i/«» .vuuumij .1 tufuuy x/«u(um( } i~ju/f^tiitnti 9 .cutstcry etna adjacent islands z 
likewise upon Arne: founded upon the Geographical and Geometrical Calculations found in the Geographical 
Maps published bp the Academy of Sciences at Copenhagen : arranged and compiled by Niels Monille. 
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SEffiO TRAVELS THROUGH DENMARK- 

liiere are four inspectors and sixreceivers paid by government 
«t Copenhagen. These have-a hundred clerks under them, with 
a salary of one hundred o^-dollars. The port-inspectors have from 
twelve to one thousand tour hundred rix-dollars; the receivers 
at different ports from two to four hundred. A subaltern clerk 
is never allowed to remain more than eight days at the same 
port. The whole expence of the custom-houses amounts to one' 
hundred and fifty-five thousand, eight hundred and fifty-one rix- 
dollars : and the profits are as follow j vis. at Copenhagen, in 1760 , 
two hundred thousand, six hundred and forty-two rix-dollars, 
seventy skellings; at the Sound, three hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-eight; and eighty-three thou¬ 
sand, six hundred and sixty-eight at the remaining thirty-one 
Gustom-houscs in Denmark; one hundred and fourteen thou¬ 
sand,four hundred and sixtv-six,at the twenty-two in Sleswig and 
Holstein; four hundred and eightj'-onc thousand, and sixty-six, 
at the four in Norway; making in all one million, two hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand, four hundred and twenty rix-dollars, 
seventy skellings. In 1786 the profits amounted to one million, 
six Imndted and eighty thousand rix-dollars; vis. Copenhagen, 
three hundred and ninety-nine thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety-nine; the Sound, five hundred and fifty thousand; the 
other Danish Custom-houses, one hundred and fifty thousand, 
one hundred and one; Sleswig and Holstein, one hundred and 
twenty thousand; Norway, four hundred and sixty thousand; 
making the above-mentioned sum of one million, six hundred 
and eighty thousand rix-dollars; which, from the year 1769, was 
an increase of four hundred and one thousand, five hundred 
and seventy-nine rix-dollars. 

A person, who is very well informed of every thing that passes, 
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has calculated by approximation the articles in the woollen and 
linen cloth manufactories which are smuggled into the two king¬ 
doms ; the first is estimated to amount to seven hundred and thirty- 
one thousand, one hundred rix-dollars, and the second to one 
hundred and eighty-six thousand, four hundred and forty-eight, 
making in the whole nine hundred and seventeen thousand, five 
hundred and forty-eight rix-dollars. As for wines, brandy, 
tobacco, silks, iron ware, and jewelery, they come to tw o mil¬ 
lions, seven hundred and fifty-two thousand, six hundred and 
forty-four rix-dollars, which proves how considerably the king 
is a loser; almost as much indeed as he gains. If the duties 
are estimated at two-fifths, the sum will amount to about one. 
million, four hundred and sixty-eight thousand, and. seventy- 
six ‘rix-dollars. 

There is likewise another contraband trade for gold and silver 
carried on at Hamburgh by means of the Jews, and nothing but 
Danish coin is seen in this town. Tins commerce is A ery strictly 
forbidden. The stock-jobbers buy Danish bank-bills with du¬ 
cats, and these bills are always very low upon 'ehange. But 
though tins, traffic among the Jews is very prejudicial to the 
country, tlicre arc ten thousand living in Copenhagen, where 
they have a synagogue and. are protected by government. They 
formerly carried on this contraband trade for old small silver 
coin; but since the bank was established at AI tong, where the 
minters strike money of a much better alloy, they have given it 
up, as being no longer profitable. . 

There are vessels kept by government in the road of Copen¬ 
hagen, in order to watch the foreign ones in the port.; and if a 
■signal is made to any shallop, it is obliged to stop: merchant¬ 
men must do the same; and it’ they refuse, recourse is had to the 
guard-frigate, which cnlbrces obedience. Shallops of this kind 
. vol. i. xx 
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are .continually sailing up and down by. night near the vessels; 
Government-keeps a guard-frigate at Elsineur, with some other 
• smaller vessels; the same on the Great Belt; and on the smaller 
Belt a snow and a bark. . . , 

The general chamber of the customs at Copenhagen has three 
deputies, with salaries of three thousand rix-dollars for die first, 
4wo thousand for the second, and one thousand five hundred for 
the third. There are seven under-deputies, who have from 
twelve to one thousand four hundred rix-dollars, and six coun¬ 
sellors, whose salaries do not exceed four hundred. A court of 
chancery, composed of a secretary at one thousand rix-dollars, 
an under secretary at three hundred, and a transcriber at one 
hundred and fifty. A chamber ofarchiv.es, the chief, one thou¬ 
sand rix-dollars, (tie clerk three hundred, and the transcriber one 
hundred and fifty. There are four inspectors of. the customs at 
Copenhagen, with annual salaries of from twelve to one thousand 
four hundred rix-dollars; two writers, one tor imports and an¬ 
other for exports/at one thousand rix-doUara; a storekeeper, a 
writer for the storehouse, a weigher, two collectors, two gaugers, 
four principal searchers, one measurer for the ships, aud one 
comptroller. These have all from two. to four hundred rix-dol- 
lars. The port properly so called, and the new port, have four 
comptrollers, at two, three, aud four hundred rix-dollars. The 
roru-rnills ure upon the ramparts, where are two receivers for 
the duties upon provisions, a cashier, and four.comptrollers, at 
two, three, and four hundred rix-dollars. There are four receivers 
for the duties upon provisions at the city gates, with six comp¬ 
trollers, at two, three, and lour hundred rix-dollars; and a hun¬ 
dred inferior clerks distributed about in different parts of the 
town and without the gates, at one hundred rix-dollars. The 
salaries of these inferior clerks used to be very trifling. All 
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vessels from foreigii ports, and even frdtii Nofwfiy, are twite 
obliged to pay about eight skellings per tsm efttfobce ; dtki 4po^ 
going out two or four shellings, according to the vessel being'fialf 
or entirely laden. ■ 

The above was a real statement of the customs hi 1791 > but 
every thing relative to that and the excise was regulated in Den¬ 
mark and Norway by an ordinance of the first of February 179& 
This was founded on principles, the utility of'which has been 
proved both by reason arid expedience. 

The export and import duties, and those levied on articles of 
consumption, brought into the several towns, which used to form 
two different departments, are now comprised under one head, 
and subject to one administration. 

■ The laws against prohibited articles were exercised with great 
severity, and the effect of this system was the same in the Dan¬ 
ish dominions as in every other part of the world; without in* 
creasing the national profit, it encouraged fraudulent practices. 
The regular line of trade suffered, and the state was deprived of 
a revenue, of which it stood in the greatest need; the duties were 
so complicated, that the receivers were equally puzzled with the 
contributors, and were lost in a labyrinth of calculations and 
difficult combinations. Prohibited articles are now much limited, 
and those only are contraband which particular circumstances 
made it impossible to be otherwise. The duties arc simplified, 
and form the only tax received at. the Custom-house, and which 
is paid under the different denominations of import, export, tran- 
sil, and consumption. The tariff is fixed according to the price 
of the merchandise, the want of it.in the country, and the gene¬ 
ral state of commerce. It being impossible to deckle in a mo¬ 
ment on the proper measures to be pursued, government has 

x x 2 
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attended to the objections made to any part of the reform, and 
hltr amended the original plan whenever it was found necessary 
so to do. The ship duties arc also comprised in one single tax; 
the vessels which frequent the Mediterranean, are however sub* 
ject to some particular duties. They have also continued some 
of the numerous duties of the former excise, such as that paid to 
the mills, another due for makiug brandy, and a third called the 
duty on waggons. 

The declarations given in by merchants mid captains of sliips, 
which were formerly taken down in writing, and confirmed upon 
oath, are now received verbally, and they trust entirely to the 
honor of the parties concerned. If fraudulent practices are disco¬ 
vered, they are punished according to the offence. The fiscs paid 
to Custom-house officers arc no longer arbitrary. They arc fixed 
by a tariff, and being paid at the same time as the public duties, 
arc properly divided amongst the officers. 

All foreign merchandise may now enter the kingdoms of Den¬ 
mark and Norway on paying the duties prescribed by the tariff. 
The following articles arc alone excepted:— 

1. Raw and refined sugar, from different European ports ; be¬ 
cause, according to the arrangement of colonial commerce, 
the sugars from Santa Cruz arc not allowed to enter any other 
ports in Europe excepting those of Denmark. 

2. Glass , during the space of seven years, commencing from the 
first of January 1797, in which time those who form the glass¬ 
houses in Norway have obtained a promise of this prohibition 
being strictly adhered to. Looking-glasses and glazing are 
not comprised in the above prohibition, 

3. Porcelain, because the china manufactory is the concern of 
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the state, and is able to supply the two kingdoms with a roer* 
diandise which may be rather regarded as aa article of luxury 
than of necessity. 

4. Colored earthenware, which may be regarded in the same; 
light as china, plain, yellow, or white ware, being more abso- 
lately necessary, is allowed; as iB also the porcelain from €&*■ 
na, brought over by vessels belonging to the East India, 
Company. 

5. Playing Cards , because the revenue proceeding from the 
stamp duty paid by the Danish card manu&ctories, is appro, 
printed to Frederick's Hospital, and to other benevolent insti¬ 
tutions. 

6 . Roasted coffee, likewise roasted succory , or any other herbs 
Used as a substitute tor coffee, and this because when once 
roasted it is impossible to discover whether there is any 
mixture of poisonous herbs, or any other unwholesome 
article. 

7. Printed linens , also wool, as specified in the tariff. 

Some articles of absolute necessity, and others w r hich are es¬ 
sential for the encouragement of the arts, are exempted from the 
entrance duties. 

All merchandise, the immediate produce of the Danish states, 
may be exported on paying the duties; except indeed, wood, in 
some particular districts of Norway. Foreign merchandise, being 
once imported, is allowed to go again out of the country. The 
ordinance admits of two kinds of staple, that of transit, and of 
credit; the first takes place, when foreigu merchandise is depo¬ 
sited ready lor exportation, or till the proprietor has positively 
declared it’s destination; the second, when foreigu merchandise is 
delivered to the proprietor, and left entirely at lus disposal 
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giving him credit for the imj>ort duties, Which he pays if the 
gftbds remain in-the country, but which is deducted, from die ex¬ 
pellees if he; exports them into foreign countries, or into, free 
ports. All nee&iskry precautions for the preservation of. articles 
admitted into the staple', and for insuring the payment of duties 
and fexpences,/.re determined by the ordinance. The transit 
duty is one per cent, including the stamped paper and other 

expenecs. 

Foreign nations are distinguished by the terms privileged and 
nou-privilogedy Which distinction is founded on treaties of com¬ 
merce and alliance. The former pay the same duties as the 
inhabitants of Denmark and Norway ; the latter pay more, and 
this augmentation is so managed as to make the third of tlie 
whole sum. Tlie transit and consumption duties arc equally the 
same for all. 

The regulation for fixing in a more exact manner how far the 
foreign ministers and residents at his majesty’s court should lie 
exempted from duties, took place in 1771; when ft was agreed, 
that the entrance duties should lie remitted as far as one thou¬ 
sand five hundred rrx-dollars, to an ambassador ordinary and 
extraordinary; to one thousand, for a? minMcr plenipotentiary, 
an envoy extraordinary, or minister of the second order; and to 
five hundred for' a resident or chargd d’ affaires ; but that their 
privilege should extend no further, and that they should puy 
duty for every thing exceeding the above-mentioned aims. 

Free, Ports. 

The Danish islands of St. Thoiuas and St. John have free 
ports'; Arid' ft fa the same at Altotta. But there are two Custom¬ 
houses iu Santa CW#r, one at Fifcdericstadtf'and another atChrirf- 
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tianstadt. The officers are paid the double of what they receive 
in Denmark, besides other small profits upon the coming in and 
going out of the different vessels. It has been thought prudent 
to make their situation as good as possible, because it is very 
essential that foreigners should not furnish this i land with provi¬ 
sions, since it is the only mart the Danes have for their commo¬ 
dities, and yields a great part of the sugar consumed in the mo¬ 
ther-country, to which it likewise sends all the cotton employed 
in the manufactories. Efforts were making towards the end of 
1790, to change the manner of directing the customs and the en¬ 
trance duties. According to the opinion of many, the happiest 
circumstance that could happen to the country at large, and 
particularly at Copenhagen, would be to make this town a free 
port;-at least it is really necessary there slmuhl be one at 
Elsineur. 

The outward commerce, exclusive of the East and West In¬ 
dies, amounts to about seven million rix-dollars, two million o. 
which are for Copenhagen, two million and half for the rest of 
Denmark, and two million and half for Norway. The imports 
and exports are nearly equal, because Norway gains what Den¬ 
mark loses by the latter. 

Exchange and Commission . 

The exchange is principally regulated upon that of Hamburgh. 
The Danish bills lost sixteen per cent, in 1787, at the exchange 
at Hamburgh; and current paper, notwithstanding the secrcsy 
observed in that particular, may be valued at eighteen million 
rix-dollars. Denmark makes no profit by commission, except 
in war time: and Copenhagen scarcely gained more than two 
hundred thousand rix-dollars in 1787- It is therefore easy to 
judge by this calculation what was the case in other places. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Taxes.—State of the Finances. 


1 ii t. revenues of the state arise from the king’s demesnes, and 
from different contributions levied upon the subject. 

In Denmark, land is taxed in proportion to it’s goodness and 
fertility, winch is valued by the number of tuns of wheat and 
rye employed for sowing a certain extent of ground. Laud is 
divided into six classes, according to it’s value :—this method 
serves as a rule to the chamber of demesnes for rating the 
taxes.-j' 

First Class .—Those lands which only require two tuns of 
wheat and rye to sow a field of twenty-eight thousand square 
ells are esteemed the best. 

Second Class .—Those which require five tuns of wheat and rye 
for an acre of fifty-six thousand square ells are also reckoned 
very good. 

* Several taxes have been since increased, and changes have taken place in many 
»‘thers; but nnt haring been able to procure an exact statement, I forbear laying them 
before the reader. 

f This table is the best arranged of any which has been made of the same nature, 
and contains the most extensive and interesting particulars of the Statistics of Zealand 
and the adjacent islands in the dependence of Denmark. 
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Third Clans .—Those which require eight tuns for sowing a 
piece of ground of eighty-four thousand square ells. 

Fourth Class .—Those which take ten tuns for a hundred and 
twenty-six thousand square ells. 

Fifth Class .—Those which require sixteen tuns for a hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand square ells. 

Sixth Class .—Those which require twenty tuns for two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four thousand square ells are certainly the least 
fertile. - 

Meadows are also divided into classes, according to their 
fruitfulness, and to the number of waggon-loads of hay they pro¬ 
duce. 

This division of land was first established by Christian V. 
who made a law upon the occasion, by which it was en¬ 
acted, that the taxes once fixed by this law should never be in¬ 
creased ; and this has been always strictly observed by his suc¬ 
cessors ; so that whenever the proprietor has improved his land, 
either by draining marshes, or by any other means, he receives 
the whole of the profit, without paying any' more to the king 
than what was originally stipulated by Christian the Fifth. 
This is certain] v a verv wise law, and calculated to encourage 
the progress of agriculture. 

The contributions levied upon lands or demesnes may, in 
general, be divided into two parts. 

1st, The contributions levied in ready money at four different 
times of the year; viz. in January, April, July, and October, 
for the tax upon fields and meadows, at the rate of eleven marks 
four skellings perann. for every aqre of land which is sowed with 
a tun of wheat and rve; and at eight marks four skellings more 
if there arc any mills or woods. 

* VOL. I. V V 
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2d. The contributions in grain, part of which are paid in 
stock, and part in ready money, according to the ordinance 
published every year by the chamber of demesnes. This con¬ 
tribution is levied equally in every province, and in equal pro¬ 
portions: but some places furnished more rye and barley, and 
others more oats than what the country yields of these different 
articles. When this contribution is paid in money, a tun of 
wheat and rye is valued at four marks four skellings. 

The proprietors of manor lands, who pay nothing to the king, 
are exempt from this contribution. All counts have a portion of 
ground sown with three hundred tuns of wheat and rvc; and 
barons with one hundred tuns, which is free from this duty, with¬ 
out reckoning those fields which are tilled by average. 

The origin of manor lands bears date from l6'60, because the 
nobles paid no tax for any of their lands till the Revolution; but 
at that time, the government limited in some degree their privi¬ 
leges ; and they are now only free from taxes for the land they 
till tor their own use, upon condition that they likewise possess 
two hundred tuns of wheat and rye in leudal lands. This is an 
imaginary measurg, which is usually esteemed at a. hundred and 
twelve thousand square feet of arable land ; but it in fact: varies 
according to the quality of the soil. It is aLo required that this 
land, for which the lord of the manor pays taxes, shall be at no 
greater distance than two miles from his house. If these manor 
hinds fall into the hands of a plebeian, he is equally exempted 
from the tax, because he is responsible, in the same maimer as 
his predecessor, to the king for the peasant’s tax ; i;ul he is not 
to enjoy personal privileges, such as hunting, shooting, &<\ See. 

The burgesses of Copenhagen are only reckoned noble, when 
they are in possession of such lands; they enjoy all the preroga¬ 
tives of the nobility, and have done so ever since that city was 
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atacked by the Swedes in 1717, who were repulsed by the stu¬ 
dents and burgers. It is also necessary to observe, that the 
whole of the soil belongs to the lord of the manor; the peasant 
has no'property in it, and only cultivates it according to .the 
contract between them. The annual rent paid to the landlord, 
either in provisions or money, is fixed by an ordinance, and lip 
cannot exact more than one retribution at every mutation; but 
it is out of his power to encroach on this privilege, because the 
law obliges him never to leave any land without a tenant. The 
peasants arc held to cultivate by average a certain portion of 
land in their lord’s estate ; but this is done by assessment equally 
amongst them. There are a great many estates where this ave¬ 
rage no longer exists, the peasants having bought it off. These 
two contributions in Denmark, Norway, and llolstcin, bring in 
the yearly sum of about lour millions of rix-dollars. 

The contributions levied in towns may be equally divided into 
two parts; into particular contributions paid into the coffers of 
each town, and into general ones. 

The first consists in what the inhabitants pay for different arti¬ 
cles of convenience, such as watchmen, cleansing and lighting 
the town, &c. This contribution varies according to the sixe and 
situation of the place. 

The second consists in the revenues of the Custom-house, and 
the tax upon the consumption of different commodities. Tliis 
second article comprises what is paid at every mile for keeping 
tlu* causeways iu repair, and likewise the poll-tax, which every 
one is obliged to pay in the lbllowing manner:—A person of 
high rank, fifty-six rix-dollars; a private gentleman, who does 
not serve in the army, twenty rix-dollars; an ecclesiastic, resid¬ 
ing in town, ten rix-dollars, if living in the country, four rix- 

y y l Z 
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dollars, and a servant one rix-dollar. This proceeds from an as¬ 
sessment, which makes the rich pay for the poor. 

The government has thought proper, in order to render the ma¬ 
nufactures more flourishing, to prohibit the entry of several kinds 
of merchandise of the same nature as those manufactured in the 
Danish dominions; and not to permit any India silks to be im¬ 
ported, except in Danish vessels. But there are some things en¬ 
tirely exempted from Custom-house duties, such as geographical 
maps, globes, books, and different articles employed in the ma¬ 
nufactures of the country. 

Independent of the port duties, there is an additional one of 
fifty rix-dollars, which all captains of ships bound to Portugal and 
the Mediterranean arc obliged to pay for their passports ; but if 
any one can prove that he has not gone farther than Cape Finis- 
terre, the money is returned. This duty is by way of equivalent 
to government for the expence of insuring the vessels from the 
insults of the Barbary Corsairs; the product of it is employed in 
presents of ammunition from the Court of Denmark every two 
years to the Dev of Algiers; but these amount, to a very trifling 
sum. 

There are also duties upon exporting oxen and horses; two 
rix-dollars for an ox, and four for a horse. This duty has been 
lately diminished. 

A great part of the revenue of the Custom-house, farmed for 
five hundred thousand rix-dollars, is mortgaged to the creditors 
of the stale. All servants residing in town pay their poll-tax 
every two months ; a shop-boy pays eight marks per annum; a 
man-servant, or a journeyman, six marks, and a maid-servant 
four marks. 

The poll-tax in the country is paid by every family : those 
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employed in bailiwicks, and those who reside upon lands belongs 
ins; to the king, are taxed one rix-dollar for every one of the fa¬ 
mily who is arrived at the age of twelve years. Those who have 
horses at Copenhagen pay one rix-dollar; and those who pos¬ 
sess fallow land, and who do not contribute to the territorial ju¬ 
risdiction, are likewise taxed one rix-dollar. 

Clergymen, in priest’s orders, pay lour marks for every person 
in their family; clxaplains and sextons two marks ; provosts and 
millers the same sum; stewards or bailiffs of land-holders three 
marks ; and the maid-servant eight shellings ; laud-holders gene¬ 
rally farm this tax, and are answerable for the payment. 

Counts and barons'* who reside upon their manors, or who 
hold any privilege^places; officers in actual service, their wives, 
children, and their dependents, who serve the state in war time, 
arc exempted from this contribution in every part of the king’s 
dominions, except in the dutchy of Holstein. 

The revenues of the post, which, ever si pee the reign of Frede¬ 
ric VI. have belonged exclusively to the king, amount to more 
than two hundred thousand rix-tlollars. 

The tax upon stamped paper is fixed, by the ordinance of. 
1791, (there is another of a later date), wherein it is decreed, 
that no other paper can be employed for bonds, contracts, re¬ 
versions, and receipts. This duty aipounts to nearly sixty thou¬ 
sand rix-dollars. 


* There being no dukes in Denmark, the counts hold the first rank; all classes, 
whether civil or military, either in the land or sen-service, take rank in the following 
order:—The bine ribands, or knights of the elephant, privy-counsellor of conference, 
generals, admirals, privy-counsellor, lieutcnant-geueruls, vice-admirals, these have the 
title of excellence; counsellor of conference, major-generals, rear-admirals, counsellor 
of state, colonels, commodores, counsellor of justice, lientenunt-coloneh., captain-com¬ 
manders, counsellor of the chancery, majors, captainsthese persons are generally call¬ 
ed by their titles ; this is also customary throughout Germany. 
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The bank has belonged to the king ever since the year 1773. 
.It was first formed in 1736, by a subscription of a thousand 
shares, at five hundred crowns each ; the price is now increased to 
one thousand two hundred and fifty. 

A change in the present administration of this bank is in con¬ 
templation. The following are some of the alterations proposed, 
the preliminaries bring first approved by his majesty. 

Every share of the new bank shall cost five hundred crowns 
specie ; and, under the sanction of the proprietor’s name, people 
may take whatever number they please. 

The new' bank shall lend upon deposits of real value, or on 
undoubted securities, for a fixed time of from one to six months. 
An office shall be opened for discounting biUs of exchange, and 
other papers known to be valid ; the pledges are likewise to be 
deposited there; no other public office being permitted to re¬ 
ceive them. It shall lend or discount at four per cent, per annum, 
and shall have a duty of one per thousand upon the said depo¬ 
sits. 

The bank ma v also lend or discount bills: but it shall be 
obliged, oh pain of being deprived of it’s priv ileges, besides 
being responsible for them, never to increase these bills over and 
above the proportion fixed between them and the real value re¬ 
maining in it’s coffers; so tjiat it may always be able to discount 
any hills presented at a moment’s warning. 

Jloth specie and bank-bills shall have free currency in the* dil- 
ferent dulchics, in the same manner as the specie and bills of 
those dutchies shall be current in Denmark, without, however, 
any constraint. 

This bank shall have a grant lor the space of forty years; and 
it shall be opened at Copenhagen as early as possible in the year 
1791: (The grant of this new bank ought to have appeared, at 
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latest;, in March, 1791; and it might reckon upon bills being 
drawn out every year to the amount of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand rix-dollars.) 

The Greenland and Iceland fisheries used to be carried on 
upon the king's account, but his profit was very trifling. The 
Greenland company is now abolished, and the trade is free. 

The king's revenues from the American islands, and the East 
Indies, consist principally in the custom-house duties upon the 
articles exported from those countries, together with the ac¬ 
knowledgement of one per cent, paid by the East-1 ndia Company, 
and !> 3 r private individuals, for t hi permission of trading toTran- 
quebar and Bengal. 

The silver mines in Norway yield the king very little ; the ex- 
penccs attending them swallowing up all the profit. Indeed the 
only advantage they are of to the nation is affording means of 
subsistence to ten thousand people, who arc employed in working 
them, and increasing the circulation of silver coin. 

Besides the above-mentioned taxes, there arc extra ones laid 
on in time of war, and on any other particular occasion when 
the state is in want of monev. Those of this nature, existing at 
present, arc as follow:— 


Tax upon Rank. 

The nobility of the first class, pay eight rix-dollars per annum- 
Those of the second, seventy rix-dollars; the third, forty; the 
fourth, iwonty-lbur; the tilth, eighteen; the sixth, fifteen; the 
seventh, twelve ; the eighth, eight ; and the ninth, six rix-dollars: 
widows only pay half these sums. 
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Tax upon Places and Pensions. 


All whose places amount to five hundred 

rix-dollars per an¬ 

num, are taxed ten per cent. 


From 400 to 450 rix-dollars 

il 

From 550 to 400 

. 8 

From 300 to 350 

, 7 

•From 250 to 300 

5 

From 200 to 250 

4 

From 150 to 200 i 

3 

From 100 to 150 , 

2 

Those who are actually employed in the councils, are exempt- 


cd from this tax, which was levied in 1768, and intended only 
to' last two years ; but that term has been since prolonged, with 
a positive promise, however, that it should last no longer than 
the-exigencies of the slate required ; but that being the case, there 
is very little hope of it’s being taken off lor some tinje. There is 
likewise a tax of two and a half per cent, paid by ail placemen 
lor stamped paper. 

The tax called Exira-stever, was levied in 17(52, for redeeming 
the state'debts. Every inhabitant of Denmark, and the diffe¬ 
rent (lutchies, pays a crown per annum for this purpose. The 
peasants in Norway having strongly opposed the tax, that coun¬ 
try has been exempted from paying it ever since 17?2 : this step 
was thought necessary, the peasants being remarkably poor, and 
the circumstances of the times making it prudent to be upon 
good terms with them. However, rich families are still required 
to present what they term a free-gift annually for every person 
residing in town aged twelve years, and sixteen years, if living in 
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the country. This tax does not bring in more than thirty thou¬ 
sand crowns throughout the whole of Norway. 

The king receives a certain sum from every public sale, ac¬ 
cording to the value of the goods sold: he has also a quarter per 
cent, upon all stock, and all land estates. 

The lottery formerly brought in to the king nearly four hun¬ 
dred thousand rix-dollars; but this is no longer the case, the ad¬ 
venturers being every year less numerous, consequently the pro¬ 
fits not so great. 

The king receives a fixed sum for patents of every kind, for 
ribands, and for the chamberlain's key, viz. for the blue riband, 
one thousand two hundred rix-dollars; for the white, seven hun¬ 
dred, and for the chamberlain’s key five hundred. None of this 
money, however, is actually paid into the king’s coffers; one .half 
being a fee to the secretary of the orders, and the rest appropri¬ 
ated to the use of churches and hospitals. 

Statement of the whole of the King of Demnark’s Revenue in 


1770. 


Land revenues 

Custom-house duties 

Extra-stever tax 

Poll and other taxes 

Rix-dollars. 

4,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Total 

6,500,000 

Annual Expenditure. 

Charge of the civil list 

---anny 

—-admiralty 

Rix-dollars. 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

800,000 

Carried forward 

4,800,000 


VOL. I. 


Z Z 
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Rix^ollan. 

Brought forward- 4,800,000 

For redeeming debts . 1,000,000 

For pensions . . 800,000 

Interest of the national debt . 480,000 


Total 7,080,000 


The prince’s appanages are not included in this estimate, nor 
the expences of the court, nor the interest of sums employed by 
the king for extra expences, such as 

Rix-dollara. 

The establislunent of the whale fishery 600,000 

The Holstein canal . . 400,000 

The purchase of glass-houses in Norway 70,000 

The purchase of the town of Tranquebar 170,000 

Total 1,240,000 


This statement proves that the expenditure exceeds the reve¬ 
nues ; consequently the nation is obliged to cents act fresh debts 
to supply the deficiencies. Part is liquidated every year; but 
the Crown has hitherto only paid those contracted in the king¬ 
dom, and that only in paper money; by this means, however* 
the interest is saved, which must otherwise lie paid to the sub¬ 
ject annually, at four per cent. The quantity of paper-money 
increases surprisingly; but it begins to lose it’s credit: and 
Danish bank bills lost six and eight per cent, at Hamburgh to¬ 
wards the year 1790. There is generally a great scarcity of gold 
and silver money in Denmark, though the customs of the Sound 
are paid in specie ; but the court being obliged to make remit- 
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tances in specie, to discharge the interest of debts in foreign 
countries, and likewise to pay the ministers in different courts in 
the same manner, very little remains in the country. Notwith¬ 
standing it is strictly forbidden to export Danish ducats, the 
Jews, of whom there are great numbers in Copenhagen, always 
contrive to send out a considerable quantity every year. Be¬ 
sides the Court of Copenhagen has no great credit in foreign 
countries; and though itis often obliged to have recourse to 
Holland, Switzerland, and Genoa, for money, it is always bor¬ 
rowed with great difficult v. At e have been assured, that there 
was not more than twenty million rix-dollars in paper current 
throughout the kingdom. But we have reason to doubt this fact, 
when we consider the very great, quantity of these bills that are 
constantly circulated in the king's dominions. 

The effective debts amounted, in 1790, to thirteen millions, six 
hundred, and fifty-four thousand, and forty-six rix-dollars ; and in 
Jan. 1787, to twenty-six million, four hundred,and fifty-two thou¬ 
sand, nine hundred,and thirteen rix-dollars; fourteen million three 
hundred, and sevent y-nine thousand, four hundred ami four of 
which are owing to foreign countries, and twelve million,seventy- 
three thousand, four hundred and nineteen borrowed at home. 
"What the king borrowed in Holland for the use of his American 
subjects, and which they have never repaid him, is not comprised 
in the above sum. The interest of the first sum was six hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand, six hundred and ninety rix-dollars; and 
the second, five hundred and fifty-two thousand,two hundred and 
thirty-eight. The total revenue of Denmark amounted, in 1769 , 
to three million, one hundred and five thousand,one hundred and 
sixteen rix-dollars ; of Norway, to one million, one hundred and 
, fifty-six thousand, nine hundred and eighty; of the dutcliies, to 
one million, three hundred and twenty-eight thousand, and two; 
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of the Dutchy of Ploen, one hundred and one thousand, five 
hundred and seventy-four; the counties of Oldenburg and Del- 
menhorst, two hundred and eighty-eight thousand, four hundred 
and six; the American islands, one hundred and thirty-three 
thousand, four hundred and eighty-two—of which Santa Cruz 
amounted to one hundred and five thousand, two hundred and 
ninety-five; St.Thomas's, to twenty-five thousand, three hundred 
and torty-six ; and St. John’s, to two thousand, eight hundred 
and forty-one;—in the whole to about six million, one hundred 
and thirteen thousand, five hundred and sixty rix-dollars. And 
the remainder of the taxes and revenues not yet paid into the 
king’s coffer, at the end of 1789, amounted to six hundred and 
thirty-one thousand one hundred and one rix-dollars. The re¬ 
venues of the state in 1786 were seven million, two hundred and 
six thousand, two hundred and forty rix-dollars ; as will pre¬ 
sently appear. 



Rix-dollars. 

Ordinary revenues of Denmark . 

2,836,000 

—....Norway 

1,105,400 

... . .. — ■ the dutchies . < 

1,750,300 

Extra revenues of the whole dominions 

1,514,500 

Total 

7,206,240 

Ordinary expences 

• 

7,149,000 

Remainder 

57,240 


But,according to a calculation made for the last sixteen years, 
the extra expences amounted to from five to six hundred thou¬ 
sand rix-dollars. There will then be a deficiency of about five 
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hundred thousand rix-dollars.—The following is an account of the 
expenditures in 1786: 

Rix>dollars. Ske. 


Expences of the court, appanages, stables 
Department of foreign affairs 
Department of the tribunals of police through¬ 
out the kingdom ... 
Department of finances and chamber of ac¬ 
counts, comprising thirty thousand rix-dollars, 
for improving,the king’s demesnes at Cronen- 
burg and Fredericksburg 
Department of woods and forests 
Department of the customs 
The clergy, universities, schools, and other esta¬ 
blishments appertaining thereto 
Colonics, comptrollers of commerce, directors, and 
other people employed in that line 
Presents to the powers in Barbary, consuls in Bar¬ 
bary, and the trade’s premium 
Ex pence of the causeways in Denmark . ’ 
Wages and extra augmentations 
Pensions . . ... 

Pensions given at intervals . 

Different trilling expences 


826,946* 0 
145,449 Q 

260,613 26 


257,360 11 
68,156 64 
155,851 4 

108,336 7 

158,623 40 

137,637 48 
27,233 0 
91,179 51 
370,280 0 
98,230 0 
429,109 0 


The whole expencc of the civil list 3,135,004 59 
Military land establishment . . . 1,814,900 0 

Navy . . . • - . 930,000 0 

Losses sustained at the Konsberg mines . 20,000 0 

Carried forward 5,899,904 59 
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Brought forward 

Interest paid for foreign debts in 1786 
For those in the country 


Rix*dollars. Ske. 

5,899,904 59 
657,590 70 
522,237 82 


Total . 7,079,723 19 


The king’s coffers contained in 1786 

1,179,828 

4 

The coffers of the bank 

354,835 

0 

And that for the encouragement of industry 

337,463 

0 

Revenues of the Customs in 1786. 


Rix-dollars. Ske. 

Customs in Denmhrk 

550,000 

0 

Customs of the Sound 

550,000 

0 

Tax upon articles of consumption 

1,100,000 

0 

[620,000 are for Copenhagen alone.] 

Customs in Norway . 

460,000 

0 

Duties upon articles of consumption 

96,000 

0 

Tax and tithes upon copper and iron 

80,(XX) 

0 

Customs in the dutchies 

* 

120,(XX) 

0 

Total 

2,950, (XX) 

0 

Appanages of the Royal Family and other Princes. 



Uix-tlollars. Ske. 

The queen dowager . . . 

91,460 

0 

The prince lloya! 

13,000 

0 

The princess Louisa Augusta 

7,200 

0 


parried forward 111,660 0 
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Rix-dollars. Ske. 

Brought forward 111,660 0 
The prince of Holstein Sunderburg her husband 22,000 0 
The prince Frederick . : 75,500^ 0 

The pri ncess Louisa and prince Charles of Hesse 39,231 0 

The two young princesses of Augustenburg . 2,000 0 

The prince of Wirtcmbcrg ... 1,000 0 

The prince Emilius of Augustenburg;—(the pen¬ 
sion continued five years after his death) 5,000 0 

The prince Charles of Holsteinbeck . . 11,500 0 


Total 


. 267,891 O 

_ • 


The Holstein canal cost 

The Norway glass-houses 

The china manufactory at Copenhagen 


2,512,432 36 
137,209 0 
200,000 0 


The government has taken measures to make an equal ba¬ 
lance between the expenditures and the receipts : and the fol¬ 
lowing refonns were in contemplation in 1791 • Though they 
bear in sonic degree upon the army and navy, neither the num¬ 
ber of regiments nor men of war will be diminished. These re¬ 
forms will amount to about ten or twelve per cent, of the ex- 
pences of the state. The reductions will principally affect the 
court itself; and the prince royal thought he ought to sacrifice 
his personal comforts sooner than charge the people with fresh 
taxes. 

These reforms arc iutended to re-establish the balance, and by 
this overplus of the revenue to pay the national debt sooner. 
The motive is undoubtedly very praise-worthy: but it appears 
that many of these suppressions relate to very trifling objects, 
and to expences that might as well have been continued. The 
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following articles are to be reformed immediately; many ohters 
are only thought necessary in future; but they are equally cer¬ 
tain to take place. 

, The real savings may be estimated at the following sums:— 

Rix-dollars. 


In the army establishment at first . . 50,000 

And in the course of a few years at . . 50,000 

The extra funds which were not destined for the 
maintenance of the fleet, but for amend¬ 
ments not specified, will be suppressed, and 
* will amount to ... 55,000 

The navy will be reduced to the former regula¬ 
tion, by which means the expence will be di¬ 
minished ..... 160,000 

The ordinary cxpences of the court will be re¬ 
duced ..... 8,000 

The extra ones will be entirely abolished. They 

amount to . . . . 40,000 

Deducted from the expence of the king’s gardens 8,000 

From the stud . . 0,000 

From the chase . . . 4,000 

The funds called the king's wardrobe will be sup¬ 
pressed . . . 4,000 

The extra funds for repairing the causeways . 5,000 

Reformed in the king’s stables . . 4,000 

The post of master of the horse, and ditto for jour¬ 
neys, will be suppressed . . 6,000 

The funds for keeping up the king’s buildings will 

Carried forward 400,000 
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Brought forward 

be diminished, from it’s being determined to 
leave many castles uninhabited . 

By reducing some articles relating to the pages, a 
saving will be made ; 

The funds of the theatre are to lose 
The prince royal will give up the funds assigned 
him for maintaining the castle of Sophien- 
berg . . . 

Certain salaries granted to the university 
Annual funds for a frigate for evolutions 
Certain salaries which hitherto have been exempt 
from the general abatements shall, for the 
future, be subject to them 
The diminution of the fonds in the department of 
foreign affairs, in the chamber of accounts, 
in the college of commerce, and the post- 
office, will make a saving of 
The (economical reform in working the silver mines 
in Konsberg will save 

The funds for cleansing the port will be abolished 
[.Nofe. The port being now sufficiently cleans¬ 
ed for armed vessels to go out.] 

The saving upon other different objects of less im¬ 
portance will amount to 


Rix-doHari. 

400,000 

4,000 

4,000 

7,000 


2,500 

3,000 

6,000 


14,000* 


25,000 


40,000 

15,000 


5,000 


■ So that the sum total of savings will be . 525,500 

Carried forward 525,500 


* Those enjoyed by the imirili and poor pensioners are to be excepted* 
• VOL. I. 3 A 
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Brought forward 

Rix-dollan. 

52,500 

The increase of receipts, upon which the commis- 
mission of finances, established for that pur¬ 
pose, still continue to deliberate, will consist 
in duties upon the consumption of different 


articles of luxury, such as sugar, powder, &c., 
which will amount to about 

60,000 

puties upon the entry of some prohibited goods, 
the importation of winch will not interfere 
with the manufacture of the country 

8,000 

Tax upon collateral successions in place of the duty 
upon timber .... 

20,000 

The hundredth part in corn, paid in stock in Den¬ 
mark, will produce, by the diminution of the 
quantity assigned to certain establishments, 
the oeconomy put in practice by the court, 
and saving the rent of storehouses, together 
with the expcnce of transporation, at least 

60,000 

And in other trifling augmentations of the revenue 
arising from a more exact manner of collect¬ 
ing the taxes 

6,000 

Total of savings, and increase of receipts 

679,500 


The reform intended to take place in future will amount, it is 
thought, to live or six hundred thousand rix-doHars.. There are 
to be no extra ex pences in time of peace* but what can be pro¬ 
vided for by the overplus of the revenue. 
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An Account of Denmark’s Revenues , as in the Year 1692. 


Rix-dollari. 

Toll of the Sound . . » 65,000 

All the rest of the tolls of Denmark, farmed at 165,000 

The consumption or excise of Copenhagen, farmed at 140,000 
The consumption of the rest of Denmark . 140,000 

Smaller taxes in Denmark . . 100,000 

Poll-tax, fortification-tax, ground-rents, hard corn tax 100,000 
The revenue of Norway . ■ « 700,000 

King’s estates, crown lands, &c. . - 200,000 

Iceland, farmed at . 27,000 

Oldenburg and DclmcnhorsE - . 80,000 

Toll upon the Wcser . . 5,000 

Fcrroe, Greenland, See. . 0 

Total , 1,722,000 


CIIAP. X. 


The principal Works which have been written upon the Geography 
of Denmark.—State of the Arts and Sciences.—Private Cabi¬ 
nets.—Learned Men. 

I li e best anil most esteemed works written upon the geography 
and topography of the kingdom of Denmark, Norway, and the 
depending islands, in Latin and French, arc as follow:— Vitru- 

* 3 a 2 
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vius Danicus , two vols. in folio, enriched with two hundred and 
eighty-one plates, representing different edifices and fortifications. 
Copenhagen, 1746—i749- By L. Tlwnich, a Dane, in French 
and Gentian, Views of the Castles and Cities in Denmark, in 
fifty copper-plates. Copenhagen, 1757- By Joh. Jac. Brunn. 
Monuments Fridenburgeitsia, with many plates. By Bradt and 
Wiedewelt. Descriptio et lllmtratio Samsoe y cumjiguris. Haf- 
niee, 1675. Pet. Joh. Reseitio auctore.—Hafnia Hodiema , in 
quarto; a great number of prints; 1748. ByThurach, in French, 
. Danish, and German. Tliosc who wish to be acquainted with 
the geographical works must consult the catalogue, in three vo¬ 
lumes, of M. Hielmstiem’s library’, which is in the Danish lan¬ 
guage. These-works are very numerous, and a great part of 
them are translated into German. 

The following are the most esteemed maps of Denmark and 
Norway:—C. C. Lous and,A. Lous’s hydrographical maps, 
which are the most generally valued by the Danish mariners; 
and indeed are exclusively adopted, as being the least defective 
The best maps of the interior of the country arc those published 
for some years past by the Royal Academy of Sciences at Co¬ 
penhagen, which are much superior to Pontoppidan's, having been 
drawn and take^on the spot, and corrected by astronomical ob¬ 
servations. There will be only one published every two years 
for the future. The last that came out, in 1787, represented the 
western part of the island of Fionia, and was the work, as indeed 
were the preceding ones, of a very celebrated artist, who died 
at thirty years of age. His successor is known by a variety of 
essays in the same style, which reflect great honor upon his skill 
in engraving. The eighth map appeared in 1789- The most 
exact and minute map of Denmark is Pontoppidan’s Atlas, in 
seven quarto volumes, ornamented with a great number of plates 
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and maps, ail of which have not yet been published by A. N. 
Godiche and his heirs. The academy pumoses adding an eighth 
volume by way of supplement, which will contain, besides a 
collection of the most recent observations, some critical remarks 
upon mistakes in different places, made both by Pontoppidan 
and Hoffmann, who continued, the work after him. ThisDanish 
atlas, reprinted in 1781, upon very fine paper, and in large cha* 
ranters, is now sold for from thirty-six to forty rix-dollars. 
Scarcely any copies remain of this edition; which is a convinc¬ 
ing proof how highly it is esteemed by the public. A Geogra¬ 
phical Essay upon Norway, and other Northern Countries, by 
G. Schionning, a Dane, treating only upon the autient geogra* 
phy of the north. This work is much esteemed, as is likewise a 
Geographical, Topographical, and Historical Description of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the Dutchies of Holstein, 
with an Introduction to Frederic IV.’s Military History, by H. 
O. Sclieel. This last is written in German, and translated into 
Danish. It also contains an excellent map of Scandinavia. A 
Map of the Cattegat, by Captain J. Werner, at Keleye, 1770, 
which is very valuable, and indeed \ ery scarce, owing to the 
eagerness of the Russians to have it: there are very lew left, 
even amongst the printsellers. What has appeared of Pontop- 
pidan's Danish atlas, published by Godiche and his heirs, as far 
up as 1787, is comprised in eleven maps, with three supplemen¬ 
tary ones. 

State of the Arts and Sciences .—If we compare Copenhagen 
in this particular to the other cities of Europe, the advantage 
will undoubtedly not be on her side. The northern countries 
are in general very much behind-hand in every thing relating to 
arts and sciences; which we attribute to two principal causes. 
In the first place, the climate can have no great attractions for 
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those born in a milder atmosphere; it indeed must, in a. gr^at de¬ 
gree, prevent learnetjLand ingenious foreigners frv>m set li j. : in 
the country. The nortnern people are therefore left very much to 
themselves; which must have a great influence upon the state of 
the sciences, and still more upon that of the arts, which, in our 
opinion, require foreign assistance to bring them to perfection. 
A second obstacle is the poverty of the country, which cannot 
be remedied. Affluence is necessary for encouraging the arts; 
and it is impossible they can flourish where the fortunes of indi¬ 
viduals are so.moderale as they generally are in Denmark, 
though in Sweden they are still more so. It must not, how¬ 
ever, be thought that then! are no men of letters, libraries, nor 
cabinets of curiosities in Copenhagen. There are indeed but 
few, but the manufactories begin to improve; which does great 
honor to the government. There are fourteen printing-offices in 
Copenhagen for every kind of character, and even for Arabic 
ones; with an office for printing music. We need not, however, 
observe, that there is not anv comparison to lx* made between 
these aiid the rest of Europe, where, the printing-houses are so 
justly celebrated for the beauty of the impressions. 

The small number of cabinets worthy of notice are as 
follow:— . 

M. Hpcnglers Cabinet.—\'\ni gentleman, who is intendant of 
his majesty’s cabinets, has a collection of pictures, and some very 
valuable ones: likewise a collection of shells, which we believe to 
be the completes! in the world; at least we have never seen, or 
heard of an y thing equal to it. 

Amongst the pictures are— 

Susannah in the Bath, us large us life, hv A. Franclii. 

Holy Family, in a landscape, a small picture, by L'aracci. 

• Jirggan asleep, a landscape, finely painted by ScMont. 
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Two large Sea Ports in Italy, the one at snn-set, and the other by moonlight, mag. 

nificent pictures, by Salvator Rosa. 

Gnido Reni’s Alchymist, large us life. 

Saint Itoch, by Tintorct. 

The Samaritan, by Ariconi. 

A Landscape in a storm, by Gaspard Poussin. 

Shepherds adoring Christ, by Zutharelli. , . 

Mary Magdalen, with an Angel by her side, as large as life, by Henry Goltzius. 
Portrait of Erasmus, by Holbein. 

The Golden Age, with a number of figures, by Abraham BJtrmaert. 

A Man hunting, as large as life, by Rembrandt. 

Two Apostles’ Heads, by Rubens. 

A very fine portrait of a young Man, by Vandyke. 

A young Girl and a Physician, a fine picture, by J. Steen. 

Hawking, by Wouvermans. 

A Tooth-drawer's Shop, with the Dentist taking out a Peasant’s Tooth, by 
Schclingeland. 

A young Apollo learning Music of Pan, with a variety of Bacchantes, by J. Jordans. 
Moses striking the Rock, u fine picture, full of figures, by Rottenhamer. 

The Portrait af the famous Engraver Jacob Van Sohoppen’s Wife, by largilliire. 
Two fine Sea Pieces, by Vollair. . 

The Sacrifice of 1 phigeniu, by Lemonte; well known by the print taken from itby Cars. 
The Inside of a Peasant’s House, and the Woman busied in cleauingand dressing 
her Child, by Adr. Van Ostade. 

A Schoolmaster and his Scholar, by G. Mieris. 

The Virgin Mary with the iufant Jesus, and a number of Angels; by Van Bakn i% 
in a very fine landscape, by Breughel. 

A fine large Laudscapc with small figures, by Breughel. 

A Conversation and two Allegorical Subjects, by Pollenburg. 

Four highly-finished Heads, by Dernier. 

A number of Pictures by the famous landscape-painter Schulz, at Francfort-npon 
Mein. ’ 

Many others, by Brandt, Director of the Academy at Vienna. 

Two Historical Pieces, by Metterleuter, who is now at Petersburg. 

Aud a large Landscape by Harper, at Stutgard. 

The collection of shells contains almost every kind known by 
the antients, likewise those lately discovered, with tiie greatest 
variety of every different specif 
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All the scarcest of the Lepat kind, amongst which is a Chinese Parasol, of th ree 
inches French measure. 

A very hue Oriental Sealant, two incites and a quarter; ditto of a reddish color 
with white stripes. 

The large Nautilus len'u umbilicatus, in it's natural colors. This is extremely 
scarce; and one of the same kind, though lew beautiful, cost M. Paris filly 
guineas. 

The Royal Spur Shell. 

The Voluta reticulata. 

Two small Trochi parvi xonit violace.it, and other scarce Trochi from New 
Zealand. 

All the different kinds of the Admiral Shell, one of which has many stripes: 

Conut amiralit acuminatttt, Conus amiralit genuanut. 

Conut amiralit auritiacut. Conus amiralit puncticulatut. 

The only collection of the sort. 

Conut Cedo uulli Geagraphut. 

Jupiter’s Thunderbolts, or the great Mogul’s Crowns. A drawing was taken of 
one of these, and sent to Monsieur de Calonne. 

Two superb Voluta JEthiopica, and many others of the same sort. 

Two very scarce and fine Mamma Cervina: 

The Suceiaum costatum. . The Nova Bulla Ccyfonica. 

The Bulla volt as. 

The Orange Porcelain Shell, from New Zealand. * 

?le true Harlequin. 

Two—Veuillum arauticanum (Argcu). Gallmula VeniUum autaniium f Klein). 
The Cochlit voluta plicate muricata, striata fiarnmis ochraceit ituigtuta labro Jim • 
briato. 

Columella plicit eopiatit armata rarittima [Murerfulgura die tut). , 

The Lightning-Stamper, a very scarce Buecimtma prismaticorne, which cost six 
guineas. 

The Strombut/usut, from China. 

Three kinds of Buccinum lamcllulum. 

Two large TruaapeLshells of Aza. 

Two thorny Eastern Woodcock Sheila. 

The white and brown Marteau, of an enormous size* 

Polish Suddle-ohells, one of which is seven inches, and in perfect preservation. 

The Pi»«o Marina, from the Mediterranean, two feet four inches. 

Orient at Occident. 

Cardium retunm, very scarce. 
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Eighteen different kinds of CMton MagoHamictu. This Ia*t is called the Greet 
Shallop. 

{'hiton Americana*, four feet and a half long, and two feet and a half wide, with 
■ very scarce Pholades. 

The Imperial Harp. M.Paris has a very fine one of the sort. 

The Nautilus parvus papyraceu* {Mart.) the finest existing. 

The Orange Ciprea Aurora; cost fifty rix-dollars. 

The only collection of the kind of Sinistrio Cochlea. 

The Valuta Pyrum, or the Tsianko: three inches nine lines. An extremely scarce 
article. 

The Vie fluvia (Bticcinum f 'olumnaj. 

The Purple-shell from Mahon. 

The Helix TrocImUles. 

The Buccinum Zebra fMullerJ, four inches and a half. 

The Bulla -achatina Unntei. 

The White Snail-shell striped with Black, called the Ribband, a Sinistrio. This 
cost fifty guinea s. 

A variety of Prince’s Pavilions (Bulla vesieariaj. 

A very sfiarce kind of Buccinum virgineum. 

A species of the Trochisjerrugineus, &c. 

There is also a collection of shells so exceedingly small, that it 
is difficult to see them with the naked eyej’many, indeed, require 
the assistance of a glass. 

Mr. Spengler has also a fine collection of minerals, corals, 
stones, madrepores, &c. many of which arc from Norway, and 
the Isle of France. These are the only ones of the kind. Amongst 
a variety of articles there is a piece knitted with silver, from the 
Konsbcrgand Norway mines: this is extremely curious. Like¬ 
wise a Chinese pavilion in ivory, carvfed with the greatest deli¬ 
cacy and taste; and many other works of the same nature: the 
whole by Mr. Spengler himself. Part of an elephant’s tooth, in 
which an iron ball had remained, which produced a* very extra¬ 
ordinary excrescence of bone in the inside. The whole of tliis 
cabinet is certainly very valuable, and curious to see. 

The privy-counsellor, Holmskiold, has a very fine cabinet of 

VOL. i. Sit 
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natural history, consisting of a good collection of minerals, a 
great deal of cornea silver, a piece of crystal that weighs more 
than three.pounds, with native silver in it, and many other truly 
valuable articles. The king has bought this cabinet, but is not 
to have it till after Mr. Holmskiold’s decease. This gentleman 
has begun a work upon moss: the colored engravings with which 
it is ornamented are perfectly exact and beautiful; and, when 
the whole is finished, it will be equal to any thing of the kind 
ever yet published. He also has a work of the same nature in 
contemplation upon zeolytes. Mr. Holmskiold gave us hopes of 
having an exact account of this cabinet; we however, were never 
able to procure it.. 

Count Molzke’s Cabinet consists of natural history, shells, and 
a collection of pictures. The most remarkable amongst the lat¬ 
ter are as follow:— 


Saint Peter in Prison, by Guido. 

Homes going out of a Stable, by IVouvtrmans. 

A Landscape, by fan Huy sen. 

A Satyr with Grapes, by Jordans. 

An old Shoemaker, by Rickaert. 

A dying Mao dictating his Will, by Poussin. 

Two small Pictures by Die : rick, one of which is our Saviour curing the sick. 

A Child robbing* Woiuau asleep, and uu old Woman teaching a Child to read. 

These two pictures by Fr. Mieris. 

An old Woman spinning, by Teniers. 

Old Man readiug, by Ostadt. 

A large Picture, by old Teniers, representing a kitchen. 

Dead Game, by Vcenijc. 

A Horse and Mare, and a Groom leading a Horse to drink, both by Wouvermans. 
Adam and Eve driven from Paradise, a tine ropy from fanderverf; which serves as 
a companion to the origiuat picture, by Vunderverf, of Adam and Eve after 
their Fall. 

A small Picture with Cows, by P. Poter. , 

The Temptation of Su Anthony, by Breughel, mrnamed tEnfer, 
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The eating-room is very fine. In the saloon there are some 
pretty pieces by "Boucher over the doors. 

This palace is one of the four in Fredcric-sqriare: it is very 
handsome, and has a fine view from the terrace*. 

Mr. Suhm’s Library j* is very magnificent, and consists of 
about sixty thousand volumes. It is said that the manuscripts, 
wliigh are not included in the above number of volumes, make 
this library the most valuable of any in Denmark; and it is cer¬ 
tainly the most curious receptacle existing for the antient history 
of the North. The Iceland manuscripts alone form a great col¬ 
lection ; and the whole contains not only the copies of. all those 
found elsewhere, but a great number of originals. The manu¬ 
scripts cost more than the bound books; but it would fill up 
many pages to give an account of them, which would not be un¬ 
derstood by foreigners who are ignorant of the antient Danish 
language; and there are few who understand it, except some of 
the learned from Edinburgh. This library grows every day more 
considerable, from the quantity of new productions which ap¬ 
pear. One of the most valuable parts of it is the collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities; and we really think that, since 
M. de la V a here's library has been dispersed into different parts 
of the world, and M. de Faultily’s pillaged, (which we make no 
doubt has been the case, it having been afterwards sold to the 
comtc d’Artois,) the one we have just described is entitled to hold 
the first rank amongst the private libraries in Europe. 

Those who wish for a collection of Danish medals since Chris- 


* The chamberlain Schcstedts, and Mr. Tonderlund, have cabinets of insects, very 
worthy of notice. They arc, indeed, so interesting, that professor Fabricius, one of the 
most learned naturalists in Europe, made an annual visit to Copenhagen, purposely to 
examine them. 

t This library has been purchased by his Majesty, since the demise of Mr. Sulim. 

• 3 B 2 
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tkn I., may procure them at the Cabinet of Medals, where the 
dbins are deposi^d, which they take out at the recpiest of people 
who desire it, and strike silver (not bronze) medals from them. 
Every one, weighing three ounces, is sold for six rix-dollars. 
There are twelve in all, the present king being not amongst the 
number. The inscription on the reverse is at full length. 

Denmark has produced some very learned men in different 
branches: arts and sciences are cultivated with great energy, and 
have been brought to as much perfection as can be expected 
from the state of population and other circumstances. 

The name of Tycho Brahe appears foremost on the list of 
these distinguished persons. This celebrated man flourished in 
the reign of Frederic II. Born of one of the richest and most 
illustrious families in the kingdom, he resigned all pretensions to 
honors and titles to devote himself entirely to science. Astro¬ 
nomy became his principal study. Having brought astronomi¬ 
cal instruments to a great degree of perfection, he made obser¬ 
vations on the heavens with an accuracy before entirely unknown; 
and succeeded in tracing on the globe the exact position of the 
fixed stars, llis genius took a still higher flight; he made the 
most luminous discoveries, and pointed out the path afterwards 
trod by Kepler and Sir Isaac Newton. Tycho Brahe remained 
a long time in a small island called When, situated in the Sound, 
lietween Zealand and Skone, and which was ceded by Denmark 
to Sweden in 1660. Here he gave himself up entirely to medi¬ 
tation, and his different occupations; and erected an edifice, 
sevent y-five feet high, surmounted by two towers. Tliis was his 
obseryatory, to which he gave the name of Uraniborg , or Castle 
of Ike Heavens. It contained not only astronomical instruments, 
but a printing-press and a chemical laboratory. This building 
tvas in a garden, and a few peasants’ huts enlivened the neigh- 
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bourhood. Frederic II. had bestowed the island of When on 
Tycho Brahe for his life, and this philosopher was deligbtedwitli 
his residence; but he became the victim of jealousy and intrigue, 
being not only banished from his retreat, but from Denmark, 
and forced to seek an asylum in a foreign land. Ufanihorg 
then became entirely neglected, and nothing now remains but a 
heap of stones. The feeling traveler must ever contemplate 
these ruins with sentiments of respect, and perceive in his mind’s 
eye the shade of this great man wandering about a spot so be¬ 
loved, from which he was thus torn so cruelly for ever. 

Longomontanus, or Longomontan, followed the steps of Tycho 
Brahe. He published some tables of the motion of the planets, 
which gained him a distinguished reputation. These are known 
by the name of Tabula Danica. lie also gave.directions for 
building the observatory erected by Christian !V r ., in Copenha¬ 
gen. The reign of this prince is a great epoch in the literary 
history of Denmark. Christian was perfectly aware of the value 
of science, and cultivated it himself. He . established four new 
professors’ chairs at the University of Copenhagen; made a bota¬ 
nical gardent/ormed a considerable library; and erected the 
above-mentioned observatory. The professors of the University 
were admitted at his table, and he frequently conversed with 
them. Genius had opportunities of showing itself, and talents 
were encouraged under the auspices of this enlightened sove¬ 
reign, and learned men were brought forward,. whose scien¬ 
tific labors contributed to the progress of the human under¬ 
standing. 

Gaspard Bartholin, by the rational study of anatomy, brought 
the sciepce of physic to a great degree of pcrfectiou. After 
traveling over the greatest part of Europe, he wrote many dif¬ 
ferent works, amongst which the most distinguished are his Ana - 
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tomical Institutions. He left six sons, whom he instructed in the, 
profession, which he himself had rendered so famous. Thomas 
Bartholin was still superior to his father; he first discovered the 
lymphatic vessels, and made accurate observations on the circu¬ 
lation of the blood, the thoracic passage, and many other parts 
of the human body. Tojprescrve these observations, and those 
he had heard from others from oblivion, he published the work 
intitled, Acta MeJica Hafniensia. 

Wonuius gained great reputation from the variety of his know- 
lege: lie discovered six bones in the human skull, which bear his 
name; he formed a cabinet of natural history, and collected a 
great number of antient monuments, on which he published me¬ 
moirs remarkable for deep erudition. 

Borrichins studied chemistry, and wrote a very learned book 
on the progress made by the Egyptians in that science. 

Nicholas Stetonis discovered the external duct through which 
the saliva flows, with several other vessels of the jnouth; he also , 
made some novel observations on the muscles and glands. 

Sperling taught botany, and encouraged a taste for that study. 

Laurcnberg and Meier were great mathematienpis, and pub¬ 
lished some valuable maps. 

Haitield was the first who wrote a complete history of antient 
and modern Denmark. 

Meursius w r as sent for from Leyden, and appointed historio¬ 
grapher of Denmark: he accordingly wrote on the history of that 
kingdom, and also gave much of his time to the study of Grecian 
antiquities. A fine edition of all his works, in ten folio volumes, 
was published at. Florence. 

Picard being sent into Denmark, by Lewis XIV., to collect 
and verify the observations made by Tycho Brahe, met with 
Rocmer at Copenhagen, a man of most distinguished merit, 
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who assisted the French astronomer in his researches, and 
accompanied him*to France, where his talents were properly- 
appreciated. Cassini frequently permitted him to share his la¬ 
bors, the academy of sciences received him as a member, and 
Lewis XIV. apppointed - him mathematical master to the first 
dauphin. On his return to Denmark, he obtained several im¬ 
portant places; and if is to this learned man that posterity is 
indebted for the invention of a level, and the discovery of the pro¬ 
gressive motion of light, which he deduced from his observations 
on the satellites of Jupiter. In the reign of Christian V., he was 
placed at the head of the police at Copenhagen, when he made a 
reform in the weights anti measures. 

Torfcetis, the cotemporary of Kocmer, was born in Norway. 
He employed much learning in ascertaining the chronology ol the 
antient history of the North, and in rectifying errors adopted 
through national prejudices, and the inaccuracy of different his¬ 
torians. According to the hypothesis laid down in his Ilistoria 
Norvegica, Otlin was established in Scandinavia, nearly seventy 
years before the Christian oera, and divided his conquests amongst 
his different children. 

Horrebow, Gram, and Holberg, appeared in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The former was a disciple of Roemer, 
whom lie assisted latterly in his laborious.occupations; he also 
supported the reputation of the observatory at Copenhagen, and 
made many curious observations, the result of which tended 
greatly to the advancement of astronomy. 

Gram acquired fame by great erudition, and profound and "in¬ 
genious criticism. He threw light upon a variety of historical and 
literary facts; and his notes upon Meursius’s History of Den¬ 
mark , are a fund of interesting knowlege of every description. 
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Holberg, a native of Norway, though in very confined circum¬ 
stances, traveled over the greatest part of Europe, and fixed his 
residence at last at Copenhagen. Possessed of very superior 
talents, and expressing his ideas with peculiar facility, he pub¬ 
lished a variety of works on different subjects. He wrote upon 
history, geography, and philosophy; he also tried his genius in the 
satirical and burlesque style, but he owes his reputation principally 
to his comedies; and being appointed to write for the Danish thea¬ 
tre, he began his career by a piece called the Political Pewterer, 
which had the most brilliant success. In it he has pointed out 
in the pleasantest manner the absurdity of artificers reasoning 
upon politics. The merit of this piece was, however, local; and 
though applauded in Denmark, would have been but little inte¬ 
resting elsewhere. The Journeywoman, Masquerade, and Henry 
and, Pernilla, next succeeded. These were the three best pro¬ 
ductions of this author, displaying throughout the whole, the 
comic genius with which he was endowed by nature. Led on 
by repeated success, Holberg gave a variety of pieces, to the 
composition of which lie had paid very little attention, several 
being much below mediocrity. It is very apparent, on reading 
the theatrical works of this fruitful author, that he had been in¬ 
troduced at too late a period into the kind of society capable of 
refining his taste,and forming his judgement. Amongst his various 
works, the principal arc, The History of Denmark, The Political 
State of Denmark and Norway, and The Travels of Klim into 
the Subterraneous World. This latter is a satire upon the prim 
eipal nations in Europe. Though the reputation of Holberg has 
been diminished for some time past, he certainly must always 
deserve the esteem and gratitude of his countrymen, being the 
first who gave an idea of the genius of the Danish tongue, and 
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who diffused a taste for philosophy and literature throughout that 
kingdom. 

o •* 

From the middle of the eighteenth century to the present mo¬ 
ment, many circumstances have combined to invigorate talents, 
and to extend the field of letters and science. Several men of 
distinguished merit have been enabled by government to under¬ 
take travels and voyages to increase knowlege, and to make use¬ 
ful discoveries. Learned and literary societies have been formed; 
public libraries have been considerably augmented; money being 
in general less scarce, a taste for reading and information of dif¬ 
ferent kinds has spread through all ranks of people; the demand 
for books being more frequent, the sellers arc encouraged to ex¬ 
tend that branch of commerce; journals arc increased, and news 
and knowlege arc in constant circulation; numerous reforms hav¬ 
ing taken place in the government, and great questions relative to 
political (economy, and to legislation, have been discussed; 
many prudent and enlightened men have availed themselves of 
the principles adopted for the liberty of the press, to open the 
mind to philosophical ideas, to correct errors, and to form the 
understanding. 

In the beginning of the above-mentioned period, Langebeck, 
Pontoppidan, Carstens, and Suhm, have thrown a fresh light on 
history, geography, and the antiquities of the North: CEder, 
Midler, and JBrunieh, have written on natural history. Vinslocw, 
Saxdorph, and Abildgaard, have made most important observa¬ 
tions on the study of physic; Tyge Rothe, and Kofod Anchor, 
have published some learned works on the laws and constitution 
of the Northern nations; Schoeningand Stroem, natives of Nor¬ 
way, have given an account of the civil and natural history of 
their country ; Erichsen and Magnoeus, Icelanders, have greatly 
distinguished themselves by their deep erudition; Snecdorf and 
* VOL. I. 3 c 
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Sjkjttc, are authors of several interesting productions on moral 
and political sciences; and Eswald; Vessel, §nd Tulin, maybe 
regarded as the fathers of. Danish poetry: the two last were born 
in Norway. 

The following are particularly distinguished at present: Bugge, 
for astronomy; Leewenoern and Morville, for mathematics and 
geography; Wad, Fabrieius, liauch, for natural history and na¬ 
tural philosophy; Tode, Vinsloewet, and Viborg, for physic; 
Eggers and Schlegel, for (Economical and political sciences; 
Zoega, Moldenhauer, Nycrup, Munter, and Adler, for erudition 
and criticism; Rahbeck, Schmid, and Pram, cultivate literature 
most successfully; Baggesen, Thaarup, Scidlitz, Olsen, and seve¬ 
ral others, have gathered laurels in the field of poetry: and their 
work sprove to the attentive reader that the Danish muses succeed 
particularly in depicting nature, and in sentimental expressions. 

In Nyerup’s description of Copenhagen, there is a list of the 
periodica! journals and papers which for some time past have ap¬ 
peared in that capital. We will lake-notice of those which treat 
on science and literature. 

Minerva .—This journal commenced in 1783; it contains me¬ 
moirs and observations on different political, moral, and legisla¬ 
tive subjects: it is remarkable for being written in a philosophical 
style. 

L in and Hebe .—Much taste is displayed in this collection, 
containing moral and literary observations, with sometimes trans¬ 
lations from the antients. 

4 Journal of Politics, Natural History, and the Kmwlege of 
Mankind .—The greatest part of these essays arc tran kited from 
the German and other foreign languages. 

Magazine of Politics and Natural Philosophy.—Generally 
translated from the German. 
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Library of Natural Philosophy, Physic , aud (Economy .-i*. 
Likewise a collection of translations. 

Literary Newspaper of Copenhagen .—This journal is compiled 
with great accuracy, taste, and discernment. 

Gazette, of Trade and different Branches of Industry .—The 
public prize this paper extremely, as it is full of instructive 
articles. 

Journals are not confined to Copenhagen; that publishtgi at 
Christiana in Norway is generally esteemed: it is intitlcd Topo* 
graphical Journal of Norway. 

There are fourteen or fifteen booksellers in Copenhagen; five 
or six of whom trade to a great amount in foreign publications. 
The printing presses are about seventeen*; but a thousand cir¬ 
cumstances prevent these from coming to any great degree of 
perfection: workmanship is very clear, and the greatest part of 
the paper and types come from abroad. Booksellers and print¬ 
ing-presses are also estaldished in most other towns; but these 
arc carried on, as yet, with very little spirit. 


* There were only fourteen in 1791. 
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CIIAP. XI. 


A slight Sketch of the History of Denmark , from the Year 

1660. 


.Denmark holds only a second rank amongst the powers of 
Europe; though, perhaps, she possesses sufficient means to 
make her of some weight in the political scale:—but, for some 
years past, the government has preferred (and very properly) 
preserving an absolute neutrality,* which has been extremely 
advantageous both to commerce and population. The last ob¬ 
ject is particularly important; for the whole extent of the Da¬ 
nish dominions does not contain more than two millions of peo¬ 
ple arrived at the age of maturity. 

This country, as indeed is the case with all others in the same 
latitude, is in want of a variety of articles which never can be 
produced in so cold a climate: that, however, is much less severe 
than in Sweden and the northern parts of Russia. The reader 
will observe, tliat we now only speak of Denmark, properly so 

* On a late occasion, wlicu it was impossible to preserve this neutrality, Denmark 
does not appear to have played the most prudent part. What will be the event, timu 
alone can discover 1 but the present appearance of tilin'"), promises nothing very fa¬ 
vorable to that country. 
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caned, without including Norway, and still less Iceland, which is 
a distant possession so near the Pole that it ia ^p%ly ha-' 
bitable. 

As we have in the preceding chapters given a particular and 
accurate account of the army, fleet, finances, commerce, &c. 
of Denmark, we shall conclude this work by tracing a slight anil 
rapid sketch of the different rei gns of the Da nish monarchs since 
the year 1660; an epoch when the form of government was so 
entirely changed, that we think it unnecessary to go any fur¬ 
ther back into our history of this country. 

FRED Ell IC THE THIRD 

in l(i()0 had reigned twelve years ;* and his power was limited 
by the two first orders of the state, particularly by the nobles, 
who, not satisfied with Enslaving their king, oppressed and de¬ 
graded the people. These different circumstances made a 
change of government absolutely necessary; but no one could 
possibly foresee when it would take place. The preceding w ars 
with Sweden had reduced Denmark to the lowest ebb, and 

* The Kilims of Denmark nuke use of tlie following tit to in all public acts„Y. JY. 
Iii) the grurr if God, Kill)' of Denmark , A'uricr/y, and of the Goths and Vandals, 
Duke of Sihleitng, llolsttin, Sturmar and Ditmarseh, Count of Oldenburg and 
Delmenhorst. The kings eldest son isstilect Prinee l!n)ul, the other children have 
the title of hereditary Crim e or Princess. The arms of Denmark are, throe lions; and 
those of Norway only one. To these are added the arms of each Dutehy, and likewise 1 lie 
three crowns which also make part of the arms of Sweden. The kingsof this country allege, 
that the said three crowns belong exclusively to them, and that, previous to the union 
of Culmar. This pretension "has occasioned frequent combats and negotiations, the 
result of which has been, that the kings of Denmark are suffered i» hear the three 
crowns in their arms, on condition of their claiming no right o/ possession on that ac¬ 
count. 
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. * . 

every tiling seemed to threaten her total ruin. A convocation 
of the statcs-gcneral of the kingdom appeared to the king the 
only possible method of remedying, at least in some degree, 
such complicated evils. 

The diet was then convened, and assembled at Copenhagen 
on the 8th of September, 1660.* Mr. Mallet, in his History 
of Denmark, has given the most exact account of this celebrated 
diet, which so completely changed the nature of the Danish go¬ 
vernment: wrwilltherole.ro safer our readers to his work, our 
plan only permitting us to enter into the general circumstances 
necessary to understand 11:i- onv.t event. 

None of the orders of the *tate arrived at the diet, in the small¬ 
est degree disposed to promote either Tranquillity or the public 
good. The rtobles, proud of the great privileges they had con¬ 
trived to enjoy, were only solicitous to preserve them entire; 
nay, perhaps to increase them. The clergy, who had for some 
time seen their power daily diminishing, and were at last become 
dependent, upon the great., only u idl'd to regain their former 
influence; whilst the burgesses, naturally jealous of the nobles, 
became still more so, since the latter had extended the bounds 
of their power:—their continual vexations appeared more cruel, 
and difficult to support, because, 'huing the lust siege, the ca¬ 
pital owed it’s preservation, in a very meal degree, t<> the activity 


* Mr. Ciitteau has given im entrant ileM.rip'um r.f tli »> diet, hi the second diopter 
of the ft rut volume el In, 7 < h/cau di» Etuis If a no is; winch chapter treat!- on tlie form 
of Government. There lias also 1/euii late!) puhli-lied, another more considerable 
woik on the Revolution of l(iti(i. 'Tins is in Fu n, I., and has the following title 
Hist /ire dr In Involution dc J.htnnemtirr nt Itiial, par hrpu lh, V Autorile moaarchitjui 
der.int illimitee duns rr Pays, tt la (.'ouronne d'Elective i/ti'tl/c licit avjuinwaut, devint 
hhvditaire. Tr adult t It I AI hum ml dc Spittlier par Son lunge Artaud dr la Sacictt Huy* 
alf des Sciences de Gottingue, ct de la Soni-ti Philvtlicckniijue dc Paris. Metz. 

Collision, An, 13 , 1 » 05 . 
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of the burgesses, who therefore thought they had a right.to be 
ranked, in the assembly of the states, according to the risks 
they had run in the defence of their country. The nobles, on 
the other side, were not a little jealous of the privileges obtained 
by the burgesses, which, though truly deserved, they regarded 
as infringing upon them. The nobles therefore made a separate 
party, opposed to the two other orders whose interests were the 
same. As to the peasantthey were reduced to absolute ser¬ 
vitude, and were no longer considered in a state of which they 
had formerly composed one of the orders, and held that rank 
to which they were so justly entitled both by nature and rea- 
son. 

The dirt began under the most unfavorable auspices; and, 
whilst it was sitting, the nobles bv their conduct exasperated 
the people to a greater degree than before. This first inspired 
ihr two other orders with the idea of taking advantage of an 
opportunity, which mitrht. never happen again, to humble them, 
and at the same time to deprive them of those absurd privileges 
which they had so long enjoyed at the expence of the rest of the 
nation. The burgesses were still underarms, a part, of the re¬ 
gular troops called in to defend Copenhagen were still in that 
city, and they were all entirely devoted to the king, who was 
not formed by nature for the part he was called upon to aet in 
this diet; and he was indeed tar from laming an idea of the 
kind.—The clergy and burgesses were, how , it, determined upon 
annihilating tor ever the aristocracy of die nobles; preferring, 
with reason, the. government ot a sin. le master to that of a 
swarm ol tyrants perpetuated from aeration to generation, 
and whose pretensions grew every day more extravagant. They 
there lore resolved to throw themselves into the arms of their 
sovereign, to invest him with absolute authority, and to make 
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his throne hereditary, They then presented the act containing 
their intentions to the nobles; who refused to sign it, on pre¬ 
tence that an affair of such great importance required the 111 a- 
turest examination: upon which the clergy and commons went 
immediately to the palace, without the nobles, anti acquainted 
the king with their resolutions in his favor. The nobles find¬ 
ing all resistance useless, and fearing the resentment of the peo¬ 
ple, joined the other orders, and took the new oath at the same 
time; which ceremony was performed with the grestest pomp 
and magnificence. Frederic the Third became, from that me¬ 
morable day, (J 8th of October 1660 ,) not only an hereditary but 
an absolute prince. 

The following articles are extracts from the lloval Law, which, 
at this present time, composes the Danish constitution, and 
which will certainly give a clearer idea of the degree of power 
possessed by the kings of Denmark, than any thing we could 
say upon the subject. This law bears date the 14th of No¬ 
vember 1665. 

“ Article the 2d.—The hereditary kings of Denmark and of 
Norway shall be regarded by their subjects (and shall really he 
so) as their only supreme chief upon earth. They shall be 
above all human laws; and, in civil and ecclesiastical affairs, 
they shall acknowledge no other judge or superior than God 
alone. 

“ Articles 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th.—The king may interpret 
the law s at pleasure, and may also either repeal, add, or dero¬ 
gate from them. He may abolish those laws which himself or 
his predecessors have made, and grant exemptions to all those 
whom he thinks proper to free from the necessity of obeying 
them. He may give and take away places of every kind, ac¬ 
cording to his will and pleasure, and name ministers and officers 
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of every rank. He alone has the right of disposing' of the 
armed forces of the kingdom, and of declaring war against 
whom and at what time he pleases. He likewise shall have 
the supreme jurisdiction over jill the ecclesiastics, shall regulate 
rites and ceremonies; convene councils and synods, and end 
the sessions:—in short, he shall unite in his own person all sove- 
reign rights, of whatsoever nature they maybe. 

“ Article 17 th.—The king shall not be held either to take an 
oath, or any other engagement, by whatever name it may be 
called ; or to make either a verbal or written promise to any 
person whatsoever; since in his quality of free and absolute 
monarch, his subjects can nex t r bind him bv any oath, nor 
prescribe to him any conditions which tenil to limit that autho¬ 
rity. 

“ Article 26th. — All we have hitherto said of the emi¬ 
nent power of the sovereignty,'with any thing more which has 
not yet been expressly and specially announced, shall be com¬ 
prised and included in the exact explanation we are going to 
give of our intentions in this particular. The King of Denmark 
and of Norway shall be an hereditary monarch invested with 
the highest, degree of authority, so that every thing which can 
be possibly either said or written to the advantage of an heredi¬ 
tary Christian prince shall be understood in the most favor¬ 
able sense for the hereditary King of Denmark and of Norway. 
And as experience, and the fatal examples of other countries, 
have shown us the danger of taking advantage of the clemency 
and sincerity of kings and princes in order to dime ish their au¬ 
thority, (which has been artfully done by different persons, and 
even by those amongst their servants in whom they placed the 
greatest confidence, to the great detriment of public affairs and 
the royal interest; so that it has been truly to be wished, in 
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different places, that kings and princes had attended better to 
the preservation of their authority,) "VVe, in the most serious 
manner, command our successors, the hereditary and absolute 
kings of Denmark and Norway*, to take the most particular 
care to defend their hereditary rights and unlimited power, with¬ 
out suffering any the smallest approaches towards striking at 
that power; and we recommend them to keep it whole and en¬ 
tire, as we have established it in this Royal Law, in order to 
transmit it for ever, from generation to generation, to our de¬ 
scendants. And, that our will and pleasure may be still more 
solid and lasting, we declare, that if any one, of whatsoever 
rank, shall dare to do, or to obtain, any thing which in the 
smallest degree shall be contrary to the absolute authority of 
the king, and of his monarchical power, it shall, if thus granted 
or obtained, be regarded as void and of no effect. Those also 
who have had the art to obtain such concessions shall be pu¬ 
nished as traitors, and as persons who have violated in the most 
criminal maimer the supreme, absolute, and monarchical power 
of the king.” 

Wc will beg our readers to examine the contents of the above 
articles, and they will readily agree that there is no country in 
the world where despotism is more firmly established : yet Den¬ 
mark has been governed by this fundamental law for more than 
a hundred and thirty years, and has hitherto had no reason to 
repent of haxing invested her kings with absolute power ; which 
is a sufficient proof that a despotic government is not bad in it¬ 
self, and that tyrants alone can make it so. 

Frederic the Third died in 1670, alter a reign of twenty-two 
years. He enjoyed, during the last ten, that sovereign power 
which was decreed him both freely and unanimously by his peo¬ 
ple ; though, indeed, the consent of the nobles cannot be said 
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to have been voluntary. But their conduct since that, period, 
and the silence they have preserved, are proofs that their re¬ 
fusal was not the effect of any great motive, but merely of their 
own personal interest. 

This prince was beloved by his people, and his loss sincerely 
regretted. He had many great qualities: — he was good in 
every sense of the word, (though perhaps a little weak,) pru¬ 
dent, generous, brave, and faithful to his engagements. He 
likewise protected the arts and sciences; and was, in short, truly 
worthy of the love of his subjects and the esteem of Europe. 
He was succeeded by his son 

CHRISTIAN THE FIFTH, 

who mounter! the throne at the age of twenty-three years, and iin- 
diately applied himself to the increase of commerce, which he 
encouraged by taking off taxes, and establishing different com¬ 
panies. In 1671 he created counts and barons, and parceled 
out lands into counties and baronies. If such titles had ever ex¬ 
isted in former times, they had long since fallen into disuse.* 


* Christian V., by letters puteut, raised the lands of the nobles into counties and 
baromes, which formed u new kind of Fief. These possessions are reputed to devolve to 
the king in default of lieirs'maie; but this right has never been exercised, and the va¬ 
cant Fiefs have always been conferred in other noble families. 1'iie counties and baro¬ 
nies are inalienable, and even in cases of high treason, the only ones when they can !>e 
forfeited by the proprietor, they always devolve to the next male heir. The counts are 
styled illustrious aiut high lords, and the barons illustrious lords. The first have the 
right of making use of a canopy, and their younger sons have the title of barons, 
though they are not possessed of burouies. Besides the above-mentioued counts and 
bnrnus, there are oilier families bearing the same titles, us a mere personal distinction: 
but which also descend to all their children. The Fiefs enjoy great territorial immu¬ 
nities, excepting those lately conferred, which have been endowed with greater pre¬ 
caution, but the titular prerogatives are equally the same for ail 
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In the mean time the peace of the northern powers appeared 
likely to be disturbed. The Dukes of Holstein Gottorp, and 

The following is a List of these Fiefs. 

COUNTIES. 

Nam«. Situated Date of 

in the lnvoititure 


Luarwigen . . . 



Norway 



. 


• 

1671 

Friesenburg . . 



Jutland 





• 

Iliya 

Langeland . . . 


• 

Langeland 






1 C 72 

Wedelsberg . . 


• 

Funcn . 



• 



1677 

Schackenburg. . 


• 

Jutland . 



• 



lfiTU 

Sampsoe . . . 



Sampsoe 



• 



icy; 

Tarlslwrg . . . 



Norway . 

a a 





l(ml 

Keventlau . . . 



Sleswiek 

• • 





1685 

Holstcnburg . . 



Zealand 

• 1 




• 

iyoi> 

Kuutheuburg . . 



Lualuml 






171-1 

Gyldensteiu . . 


• 

Fuurn . 






1720 

Scheel .... 


a 

Jutland 

• • 


• 



172.5 

Christ iansaede 


a 

Laaland 

• a 


■ 




Christiansholm 



Laaland 

• • 


a 


• 

1734 

Ledrehurg . . . 



Zealand 

• a 




• 

174li 

Brcgentved . . 



Zealand 

• • 




a 

1750 

Hvedholm . . . 



Fuuen . 

■ • 





17-17 




BARONIES. 






Biahe-T rolleberg 



l'uneu . 






l«7‘2 

Ilolekerdiaven . . 



Fuuen . 






ti'72 

Rosensti-iu . . 



Jutland . 






ll>72 

Wiutersburg . 



Luulaml 



a 



lbyi 

Williamsburg . 



Jutland . 



• 



1 673 

Kio-iuh. . . . 



Funen . 



• 



u;6 

EhiM'I'b'iiburg 



Fuuen . 






iliyii 

Marsdlisburg . . 



Jut laud 





, 

IflKO 

Sc-lii-eleuburg . . 



Fuuen . 






1680 

l.iiideuhltrg . . 



Jutland 






IhHl 

'fuelling . . . 



Laaland 






1721 

Christ mnhdul . 



Laaland 






1743 

Cnuradshurg . . 



Zealand 






1743 

Roseiilun . . . 



Zealand 






1748 

Vi! lest up . . . 



Jutland . 






1757 
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Holstein Plocn, disputed the succession of Oldenbourg. Sweden 
had declared herself for the first of these princes, and Denmark 
for the second. Christian the Fifth therefore made use of this 
slight pretence to attack Charles the Eleventh both by sea and 
land. Holland embraced tlfe cause of Denmark, and to such 
an increase of forces must be attributed the misfortunes of Sweden 
by sea. Hut by land the ca- was very ditlerent; for the Dams 
lost the battle of Lund, in tin piovinec. of Skonc, in lG’TO, and 
that of Lamlscrona the following year. These battles were very 
bloody. 'I'he two kings leaded their respective troops, and 
were equally great, both as general- and as soldiers. 

Holland having abandoned her ally, Christian the Fifth, in 
lf>7the latter thought it prudent to put his cause into 
the hand- of Ldwisthe Fourteen, u ho openly protected Sweden, 
and in-i-tcd upon ample satisfaction being given to that coun¬ 
try. Denmark was therefore obliged to restore all her con¬ 
quest-, and peace was agreed upon in September J()70. The. 
treaties of lioscliild, Copenhagen, and Westphalia were' renewed 
in all their original purity. And this ponce (known by the name 
of the Peace of Nimegoen) was\or\ honorable for (diaries the 
Eleventh: though, to -av the iruth, he owed it. entirely t,o the 
mediation of Lewis the Fourteenth. 

Christian renewed the order of Dannebrog, which is the se¬ 
cond of the kingdom, in 1(>7 1 : and in lbfK? he published the 
code which bc.irs his name, and which* is since become the law 
of Denmark. 

This prince died in !(>»<), aged fifty-four years. Ilis death 
was the eonsetpience of a wound he received the year before, 
whilst hunting the stag. Though he left his kingdom in an ex¬ 
hausted state, he was universally regretted. He had very little 
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taste for arts and sciences ; but liis goodness, his personal qua¬ 
lities, and the upright .ess of his intentions, were allowed by 
every one. His son succeeded to the crown. 

FREDERIC THE FOURTH 

was scarcely proclaimed king, l>efore he endeavoured 1o reduce 
the Duke of Holstein Gottorp to such a line of conduct as he 
thought lie had a right to expect from him. That prince had 
been reinstated in all his rights by the treaty of 1 6W ; but the 
king had not forgotten that his father's consent upon this occa¬ 
sion had in some degree been extorted from him: he therefore 
made the greatest preparations, both by sea and land, in order 
to retake what his predecessor had been thus constrained to 
yield up. He formed an alliance with the czar Pelt r the hirst, in 
hopes of entirely crushing the young King ot Sweden; but they 
were deceived in their expectations, tor in six weeks’ time Charles 
the Twelfth forced Frederic to sign the peace ot Tnvendal, and 
to withdraw himself from a coalition which was entirely founded 
upon ambition and injustice. 

Denmark enjoyed the blessings of peace till 1709, when the 
battle of Pultowa inspired Frederic with new hopes ol reconquer¬ 
ing the province of Skone, which, from the distress ol Sweden 
at that moment, he looked upon as an easy conquest. He did 
indeed succeed in taking di 111‘lent lewns; but, on the tenth ot 
March 1710, General Steinbeck gained a complete victory over 
the Danish army near llelsinlurg, which was retaken by the 
Swedes- The same general beat the Danes a second time near 
Gadesbusch, in 1712 ; but the following year Fortune forsook 
him, and he was obliged, with ins whole army, to surrender at 
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discretion. This war lasted more than ten years; but at last 
peace was signed in 1720 with Frederic the First, the new King 
of Sweden. 

The city of Copenhagen wjis infected by the plague in 1711, 
which carried oft’ more than twenty thousand of it’s inhabitants; 
and in 1728 it was almost totally destroyed by fire, to which cir¬ 
cumstance is owing the present beauty of thus town.—Frederic 
the Fourth departed this life in 1730, aged fifty-nine years.' 
He was deservedly regretted by his people, and his memory 
will ever be respected; for he was equally great in peace as in 
war; and the useful establishments with which lie has enriched 
his country will be eternal proofs of his enlightened genius, and 
his love for the arts and sciences. 

CHRISTIAN TIIE SIXTH 

succeeded his father, and in 1736 purchased the island of Santa 
Cruz, in the Carribee Sea, of the French. This possession is in 
itself of small importance, but it greatly facilitates the trade of 
Denmark, to which it gives fresh vigor. Upon the death of 
Frederic, King of Sweden, Christian the Sixth entered the lists, 
and proposed his son as successor to the vacant throne; but the 
party devoted to Russia, who protected the bishop of Lubeck, 
prevailed over Christian, in whose,reign no very remarkable 
events took place. lie died in 1746, leaving behind him a debt 
of many millions of French livres, which he contracted by his 
love of show and magnificence; and by building a variety of 
palaces, lie was religious, regular in his conduct, and a lover 
of peace, which he constantly preserved and regarded as the 
greatest blessing he could confer upon his people. His son. 
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FREDERIC THE FIFTH, 

succeeded him; but the peace which Denmark had so long en¬ 
joyed was upon the point of being disturbed. The Duke’of Hol¬ 
stein Gottorp,-'become Emperor of Russia by the death of Eliza¬ 
beth, was determined to revive his antient claim to the dutch y of 
Holstein, whichDenmaik had possessed for many years, but which 
neitherdie nor Jiis ancestors had given up the hopes of one day 
regaining. Happily for Frederic, the premature death of Peter 
the Tim'd (which took place eight days after he was dethroned) 
destroyed this project; and his successor, Catharine the Second, 
gave up, in the most formal manner, all right to .the dutellies of 
Sleswiek and Holstein, in which site was. joined by her son/tlio 
grand-duke of Russia ; but. the definitive treaty could not take 
place before 1773, when the grand-dukes majority enabled him 
to ratify this engagement. Frederic the Fifth died in 1766, and 
left liis crown to his son, 

CHRISTIAN THE SEVENTH. 

We shall slightly pass over t he reign of this prince, who, after 
the great event of 17? 4-, which deprived the queen Matilda of 
her liberty, and brought Struensee and Brandt to the scaffold, 
was in a state of perfect nullity, The particulars of this great 
affair arc too well known to make it. necessary-for us to enter 
upon the subject: we shah only say, that the conduct pursued 
bv the court of Denmark does not appear to us entirely blame¬ 
less;: and die firmness displayed by Air. Keith,:at that lime 
English minister at. Copenhagen, may, perhaps, have saved it 
from the commission oi a evime which would have entailed eter¬ 
nal shame upon the perpetrators of it. However, let the case 
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bo what it will, the melancholy situation of his majesty bore 
date from this event;—but, as we know not exactly to what it 
ought to be attributed, wc will not repeat what has lxien said 
(perhaps unjustly) upon this subject, l^om that time to the 
year 1784, the kingdom was governed by the ministers alone; 
but the Prince Royal then thought himself qualified to throw off 
the restraint of his guardians, and to take the reins of govern¬ 
ment into his own hands, since his father was no longer in a si¬ 
tuation to hold them himself. The spirited and courageous con¬ 
duct of this young prince met with the success it deserved, and 
he from that time to the death of his father, possessed sove¬ 
reign authority under the title of Crown Prince. We have fre¬ 
quently heard hrs praises, and the Danes think themselves happy 
in such a master. Such, indeed, has been his conduct, that wc 
may venture to affirm Frederic the Sixth will give his people no 
reason to repent the having invested one of his ancestors with 
absolute power.' 

Unfortunately for this prince, the death of his father has hap¬ 
pened at a most unfavorable moment for those sovereigns whose 
virtues are merely pacific and domestic; and who can tell but 
that He also may add to the number of those, who, with the 
best intentions possible, have drawn themselves and their people 
into the most fatal predicament? 
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CHAP. XII. 

Value of Danish Weights and Measures. 

Weights. 


Hellers (the number contained in a pound) 256 

Pfennings , . . . 128 

Quintins , . . . . 64 

Lollis ..... 16 

A pound pfund .... 1 

A bismerpund (pounds) . . . 12 

A lispitnd .... 16' 

A vaag or vog . , . 36 

A centner or quintal . 100 

A scliippfund* .... 320 

A last used in trade . . . 3200 


A mark, commercial weight, answers to seven ounces fifteen 
and a half gras and ten grains and one-third French poitls do 
marc. 

According to a royal edict, the commercial weight ought to be 
per cent, heavier than that of silver and gold; but the latter 
is only. 5; per cent, lighter tbau the former. 
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Measures for Solids. 

Value in the 
Country. 

Ton or tonnen * , . I 

Halz tonder (the number in a tun) . « 2 

Ficrdinger . . . . 4 

Skiepper or oltinger . . 8 

Fierdingkar . . , 32 


Computation Measures. 



Piecci. 

Piecffe 

The great hundred 

120 Worf . 

. 15 

Schock 

. 60 Dozen . 

12 

Zimer 

. 40 Deker 

.* 10 

lnees 

30 



A last of Spanish salt and one of coal-stone are eighteen bar¬ 
rels, each of which is 176'pottes. 

A last of French salt and one of lime are eighteen barrels, 
each of 144 pottes. 


Liquid, Measures. 





Value in the 
* Country. 

French cubic 
Inehea. 

Pceles (the number in an awme) 

620 

. * 12 

Pottes 

• 

• 

155 

48^- 

Kanne or kande 

• 

m 

954 

Stubgens 

• • 

• 

40 

. 1887 

Anker 

• • 

♦ 

4 

. 7548 

Awme 

• • 

« 

1 


Stuckfat 

• 

• 

74 
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A tun, or fuder, contains two pipes, five oxhofts,or hogsheads, 
or six awmes. 

French Cubic 

Pottes. Inchet. 

A barrel of beer ul lander . 136 . 6624 

A tun ofoil . . 136 . 6624 

A tun of pitch-and tar . . 120 . 5844 

A last of oil, butter, herrings, and other fat articles, is twelve 
beer barrels, each of which ought to weigh fourteen lispunds, or 
214 pounds neat weight of Hour, butter, blubber,-soot, soap, salt- 
meat, &c. 

A Norway barrel of pitch and tar, 120 pottes. 


Long Measure , EH Measure, Land Measure, and Distances. 




Value in the 
Country. 


Quarters (the number in a foot) 

2 


Inch Font 

• 

12 


Line Straa 

• 

144 

length in 
Preach linn. 

Foot Foot 

• 

1 

139 

Ell Allen (feet) 

• 

. 2 

2? 8 

Faun, Toise, Fathom 

• 

6 

. 834 

Hu the or Perch 

• 

10 

. 1391 




French feet. 

Mile, length in Ells . 

• 

. 12,000 

. 23,188 

* 


Square feet. 

Pfliige 


• 

167,296 


Measures according to which the Country People pay an annual 
Tribute, and which are used for dividing Land. 
Tonde-liart-korn . . . . 1 

Skiepper-hart-korn (number contained in the first) 8 
Fierdingkar . - . . . . 32 

Album . . . . • 96 

Pengc-hart-korn . . . „ - 384 
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Tonde-hart-korn is a piece of ground of 28,000 square ells, in 
which two tuns ot corn may be sown. In proportion to the'bad¬ 
ness of the ground, the person is allowed sometimes 35,000, some¬ 
times 70,000, and even 1G8,000 square ells in extent. 

Observations upon the different H eights and Measures made rise of 

at Elsincur. 

A last in that place is reckoned equal to a Dutch one; and a 
pound and quintal of all countries out of the Baltic, w hatever 
difference there may be, are received at Elsineur upon the same 
foot ing as the Danish pound or quintal. This is disadvantageous 
to the places where the pound and quintal-are less; but these are 
very few in number. 

Lasts of grain are received as a Dutch last, unless,it is specified 
in the bill oflading what last is employed. 

A last of salt, whatever may be the country from whence it 
comes, is reckoned the same (whether heavier or lighter) as the 
Amsterdam last; that is, if the last is not specified. There is a 
tariff where the weights and measures of different countries are 
valued, according to which an estimation is instantly made of 
what ought to be paid. 

Liquid measures are reckoned upon the same footing as in 
other countries, viz. 

A tun for four hogsheads or twenty-four ankers. 

One pipe, two hogsheads, three awmes or twelve ankers. 

One puncheon, one and a half hogshead, two awmes and one- 
fourth, or nine ankers. 

One hogshead, six ankers or thirty\eltes. 

One tierce or awme, four ankers or twenty veltes. 

One anker, five veltes or Panisfr pots. 
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There is a little work, intitled, A Table of the Duties and Com¬ 
mercial Customs relative to the Passage of the Sound. This i« 
useful, and tolerably accurate. 

Danish Coins. 


VklutfaMh* kulHi 

Country. 

Coldeo Coin. Mtk Mark*. Cantu. Grain* 


Convention new ducat . 

, * 

15 

23 


New ducat of 1757 

• 

12 

21 

2 

Old ducat from 1714 to 1717 • 

• 


21 

2 

Antient ducat according to Newton 

« 


22 




Value in 
SaaishSai*. 



Pfenning . . . , . 

• 

• 

it 



Altm • •**•• 

■ 

a 

T 



Fjrke, copper specie 

• 

1 



Danish shelling, Danish sol 

• 

1 



Sk. Lubs. Sols Lubs. or Lubec sols .’ 

• 

2 



Fielt-mark, Danske-maxk, Danislt-inark 

• 

16* 



Hix-mark, Koptstuck 

• 

20 



Rix-dorth, Danish orth . 

• 

24 



Justus index . 

• 

28 



Mark-stuck, mark lubs or double mark 

• 

32 



Demi-rix-dollar, half-rix-dollar 

E 

48 



Flelt, fleltchc, dollar, scheldal-dollar 

e 

64 

Denier*. 

Grain* 

Demi-croon . 

• 

68 

10 


Rix-doilar current .... 

« 

96 

9 

23 

Kix-dollar crown .... 

• 

102 

9 

21 

Rix-dollar specie, crown s^cie 

Croon simple . r . * 

• 

.112 

10 

12 

• 

136 



Rix-dollar or crown, double specie . 

• 

224 

10 

9 

Double croon . . • . 

> « 

272 
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Weight, Standard, and Tale of Gold and Silver. 

• 

A marie for the assay of gold is divided into twenty-four ca¬ 
rats of twelve grains, and that for the assay of silver into sixteen 
loths or twenty-four orts, or 256 pfennings, or 4352 essches, pre¬ 
cisely the same as the Cologne mark. According to Mr. Tillet, 
the Copenhagen mark for weighing gold and silver is four-fifths 
per cent, heavier than the Cologne one: however, this difference 
in Denmark is only reckoned at half per cent. The mark, Da¬ 
nish weight, according to Mr. Tillet, is seven ounces, five mid a 
half gros, and ten and a half French grains; and that of Cologne 
(from the same authority) answers, as mentioned above, to seven 
ounces five gros and eleven grains, French poids de marc, which 
make 4896 Dutch as. Wrought silver is at the standard of thir¬ 
teen lotlfc one-third, or ten deniers. 

The proportion between silver and gold in Denmark is as one 
to fifteen or somewhat more. A ducat at the convention stand¬ 
ard, or ducat specie according to the Paris assay, weighs sixty- 
five grains and 44 ; those at the standard of twenty-one carats two 
grains, or ducats current, weigh sixty-two grains according to the 
same assay. They are at the tale of eighty-six to the mark, with 
the slight difference of riff, which is lost in the remedy of weight. 
In 1776, there was a statue for a new coinage of rix-dollars 
specie, at the tale of nine and a quarter pieces in a mark of pure 
silver, weighing one loth three orts three pfennings and ten -ifr 
essches. Thirty-five marks Lubs. are reckoned for the mark of 
pure silver of 4,4381 grains of French weight. The rix-dollar 
crown, according to the Paris assay, weighs 510 grains. The 
double rix-dollar 1087 ; dcrai crown of fine alloy at the standard 
of eleven deniers weighs, according to Newton, 5025 mites. De- 
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mi-crown of a baser alloy, at the same standard,is equivalent to 
4990 mites. Frederic V.'s triple crown is at the standard of 
eleven deniers nineteen grains. Frederic V.'s ctown at the stand¬ 
ard of seven deniers. Pieces of twenty-four, sixteen, twelve, 
eight, and four skel. have a standard which varies between six 
■deniers fifteen grains and six deniers. eighteen grains. Billon 
specie bring in a revenue to the crown which may be valued at 
forty-nine per cent. A rixC is, in Denmark, a bag containing 
15,000 ducatt. 

is very little gold coin in circulation, 
Taiher more ioM|%^nd small money current. Paper money is 
almost always in usdLand this is of more or less value according 
to circumstances; butlt is not current in Holstein, where there 
ate bills of a hundred, fray, ten, five, and one rix-dollar. 

’At Copenhagen the ^change is generally with Amsterdam, 
HambUrg^auul London. 

. One hirimted rix-ribllhn of Amsterdam are wortli 118 rix-dol- 
lars current; sometimes a. little more, sometifries a little less. One 
hundred rix-dollars banco of Hamburgh arc worth 124 rix-dol- 
lers current , Fi^e. tix<4yHar» current are worth one pound 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To convey information ought to be the principal object of every 
author, but that has been almost entirely superseded by the desire of 
pleasing. .Most people love to be amused, whilst few are anxious for 
instruction: we, however, will opeuly avow, that whatever may be 
the censure passed on those who really seek to be informed, our motive 
for traveling was, the hope of attaining knowjege, and, our only in¬ 
ducement for publishing our travels, our wish of being useful to others. 

Before we enter into any particulars, relative to the present work, we 
think it a duty to acknowlege the kinduess of those learned men and 
artists in Hamburgh, Denmark, and Sweden, who were not only 
obliging enough to show us their cabinets and workshops, but also to 
give themselves the trouble of revising the different articles w® had 
written on natural history, manufactories, pictures, medals, public 
libraries, &c. Some of these articles, indeed, were dictated by them¬ 
selves ; and so much do we respect their information, that we have not 
changed the smallest particular, though, perhaps, some alterations might 
have been'made, and very probably for the better. 

Our thanks are likewise due to different members of the diplomatic 
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body at Hamburgh, Copenhagen, and Stockholm, to whom we owe 
Several articles, which, without their assistance, we should have found 
It almost impossible- to procure, viz. the tables of commerce ami 
finances, with the land and sea establishments. We cannot say how 
far we may venture to profit by the great goodness of a Monarch * , 
who, knowing we intended to publish our travels, authorised us to insert 
many anecdotes never before printed, and v hich tlirow a strong light on 
various points of history, which the interested parties at the time had 
carefully concealed from the public eye. As for those objects which fell 
finder our personal inspection, we will vouch for the accuracy of t he 
descriptions, as they were aTl wf.; *,cn on the spot. The errors committed by 
several different travelers, which*we have mentioned in this work, must 
certainly have proceeded eitherfrom an implicit oelief m thecc-lmious of 
Others, or from trusting too much to their own memory. 

The rapid sketch we have given of Hamburgh, the Hanseatic 
League, and tire reigns of the late Kings of Denmark and Sweden, ill, 
we flatter ourselves, be agreeable to our readers, and likewise sen e as a 
prelude.to a more complete knowlege of tire countries we are about to 
describe. 

Th^tjclass of readers who travel only in their own libraries, ami who 
are certainly the most numerous, will, we doubt not regard as useless, 
(probably as tedious), several of those particulars, the want of winch are 
severely felt by travelers on a hundred different occasions, who, from 
having no accurate itinerary of the country, frequei Ay find themselves 
jn unpleasant, and even dangerous situations. They certainly then 
have reason to exclaim against the generality of travel writers, who speak 
upon every subject but that which is most necessary 
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We have avoided as much as possible employing technical terms in 
our descriptions of manufactories, workshops, &e. Ice. few of (nu 
readers being sufficiently conversant with such subjects ’to make them 
either interesting or intelligible. 

However incomplete the Swedish vocabulary may appear, we have 

found alist of words of that nature particularly useful in countries where ye 

were ignorant of the language. The Danish aud Swedish tongues being 

very similar, we thought it needless to publish more than one. We have 

preferred dividing this work into chapters, believing it to be the best aud 

« 

cpi dUcst method of pointing out to the reader the different subjects of 
which it treats : it will also enable the curious in natural history, com¬ 
merce, kc. to discover the most interesting passages with the greater fa¬ 
cility. 

Complaints have been frequently made by travelers against the Eng¬ 
lish Literati, for not.being sufficiently communicative of their knowlege 
to foreigners. The Chevalier de Boisgelin, however, has every reason to 
declare the. contrary, having uever received more polite attentions in any 
parr of the world than from Lord Spencer, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Edward 
Wilmington, Sir George Colebrooke, Sir Charles Blagdon,. Colonel 
Johns, Messrs. Townley, Symons, Knight, Garthshore, Bev. Mr. 
Tookc, kc. Sir Joseph Banks’s library is undoubtedly the receptacle 
of every thing curious relative to the history of the four quarters of the 
globe; the librarian, (Mr. Dryander, a Swede), has always kindly as¬ 
sisted the Chevalier de Boisgelin, in his literary researches. Dr. Taylor, 
Messrs. Planta, Bernard, and OchMa, have also been extremely 
obliging. He has always had free access to the British* Museum, 
King’s Library, kc.; and, in his excursions to Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Edinburgh, he was equally permitted to visit the libraries of the 
different Universities, and to consult whatever books he thought 
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proper. After having acknowleged his obligations to the Literati of 
this country, he cannot forbear adding, that those who have every 
claim to be one day ranked amongst them, have been likewise very 
obliging. Mr. Parry, (son of the celebrated physician of that name), 
a young man of the most promising genius, and whose taste for 
drawing is universally admired, has presented the Chevalier with 
some views of Sweden, which are the more valuable and interesting, 
from his having taken them immediately on the spot; it is, indeed, 
greatly to be wished that this gentleman may be induced, at some 
future period, to communicate to the public his observations on the dif¬ 
fered countries lie has visited. 
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OF TME 

FRINCIPAL AUTHORS 

WHO HAVE 

WRITTEN ON TIIE HISTORY OF HAMBURGH, 

OR fllvr.N 

TIIE DESCRIPTION OF THAT CITY; 

WITH HISTORICAL MOTES AND CRITICISMS ON TIILIR DIFFERENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Fahrieins (Jo. /II. 1 li.s memoirs of Hamburgh ( Memoria Ilambur- 
«nnis: are much esteemed. They eni-iain tin; panegyric ol' the most 
illustrious II am burghers, with the history of their lives They were first 
published in seven volumes octavo, ami afterwards with an additional 
volume. 'I'llis last edition appeared in 1743, and was edited by Evers, 
Fitbricius's son-in-law , 

(irie-liciii, (Chrif'inn LtilJ has composed the following work: 
Die Shi ill Hamburgh in Jhrem politiscliui ohoiuvnisehen uml Sitfliehen 
Zus/itiuh. Sc hie si v 17o<).*b‘. 

llnhncr (John), llis Universal Geography, in whatever relates to 
Germany, is well done: otherwise he is not critically exact; and D. Vai- 
v. 7/e maintains, that there are many passages in tins woik, which makes 
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it doubtful whether hr was even acquainted with the first principles of 
the sphere. 

Klrfcker has published a little Latin work upon Hamburgh, which 
Busching quotes with approbation, inti!led Curat• Gtvgrttjn.icec. Page 
117, there is a map of the islands in the Elbe near Hamburgh; and page 
458, a plan of the city. 

/.ambeciits (Peter), Original Ifambui'gaines ab anno 808 ad annum 
121)2; two volumes in quarto, 16,52 and 1661 ; and two volumes in folio, 
1/06 and 1710. This is a very learned work, very exact, and may be 
generally depended upon, unless when the love of his country has led 
him into error. A more particular account shall be given of this learned 
man, in an article appropriated to such Haniburghcrs as have distin¬ 
guished themselves in the literary world. 

Zeylcr, or Zciller (Martin), His publications on the Geography of 
Germany, are much esteemed, particularly his Topography of the States 
of Brunswick, and the Country of Hamburgh, inserted in the thirty-first 
volume of Marian. 

Those who wish for more information relative to the historians of Ham¬ 
burgh, may consult the following wo ks. Minify and Medadlen- Ver¬ 
na gen, printed at Hamburgh; and Plcfjingtr in Ci/riti « Must. book i. 
tit. 18. page /80. 1 lie analysis of the History of I Ininhurgh, published 

in the Great Geographical Dictionary of La Marti mar (edition in ten 
volumes, folio) is so well done, that we have not scrupled to translate it 
literally, and almost entirely. We have also consulted Pusching’s Geogra¬ 
phy, whenever we thought it necessary, with the Encyrlopt die Met ho- 
dit/ut Francoise, the Universal Dictionary, by Mr. Hobinet, and even the 
! * -t writte n Journals, when any articles appeared relative to Hamburgh. 
There is likewise a modern work, by a very learned physician *, which 

* He published a dissertation at Montpelier, in J757, in which he re-establishes the 
medical opinions of Hippocrates. This Mr. de Button has given to the world, iu his usual 
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merits particular attention; and which is intitlcd: Essai snr la. I'illr 
d’lfantboitrg consider! e dans ses Rapports avee la Santa; on I.at Iras 
sur I'Hisloirc Medico- Tjipographitjue de relic Villa, par J. J. Menuzef, 
Doctenr an Medicine, de plusieurs Universites at Academics de France, an 
volume, octavo de 120 pages. Hamlwurg chcz Cfui/eauneug Librairr. 
1797- 

The pen of this author seems to have bet-u guided by strong observa¬ 
tion. lie appears to pay the greatest attention to every thing which can 
throw a light outlie knowlege of maladies, and the safest method of treat¬ 
ing them. He appears also perfectly well acquainted with whatever 
might prove prejudicial to the inhabitants of Hamburgh ; with what has 
been already done, and what may be done to counteract the ill effects of 
the situation of that town on the health of the people. -His first letter 
sufficiently proves that the constitutions and tempers of men, their good 
and bad health, greatly depend on the influence of the sun, the air, the na- 


lieautii'ul style, ami 1ms taken the merit of it to himself. Being chosen 01 Use year 
I75!(, one of the co-operator* in tlie Kreneli Encyclopedia, he constantly pursued the 
same studies, and contributed not a little to the reueual of that simple mode of practice, 
the effect of experience, wliicii helps nature, and w Inch is tcmicdtheNippocrutical-niuu- 
lier of practising physic. By this means lie succeeded, in a great degree, in exploding 
that systematical method, abounding in arguments and drugs; as prejudicial in the 
patient as to the art itself. His principles are made known in the numerous articles re¬ 
lative to the theory and practice of physic, contained in the last volume of that im¬ 
mense dictionary. Amongst which lie ipioted Inflammations , Inflammatory Maladies, 
Vbserralions an Animal O.aiumny, Obsecrations on the Pulse. Ike. His other works are 
written in the same style, and contribute equally to the welfare of mankind. Sueh|pi 
his .Yen' '/Vi otisr on the Pulse — Letter on the Small Pox — On the Effect off Air in eon - 
/agioa, Jhsinses—Essay on the Mediio — Typographical History off Paris — Essay 
on the Method off f.a-hung good Physieians, &C. 

This last work, crowned by the Itnuil Society of Physicians; and that upon fallow- 
ground, crow ucd by the Agricultural Society, sufficiently prove, that the author, by 
giving up the profits "f his pen to the sick, or to poor husbandmen, thought himself suf¬ 
ficiently rewarded by a simple medal, ami by the glory of having contributed to the 
health and happiness of his fellow creatures. 
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turre of tlie water, their food, their habits of life, and the divers occupa- 
tions they pursue. These varying in different .countries, it is absolutely 
necessary that a physician who writes to rise to any eminence in his pro¬ 
fession, and to understand it perfectly, should make himself master of all 
these particulars, in order to judge with some degree of certainty of the 
state of his patient, and treat him accordingly. 

In the two following letters, he enters into a minute examination of 
the state ot m firc (the sun), tea ter, earth, and air, at Hamburgh. .And it 
is from the combined action of these four elements, that principally re¬ 
sults (according to his opinion) the influence bfclimate upon the tempers 
and constitutions of men. 

The author in his fourth letter shows, how far, particular dispositions, 
different pails of the town, food, manner of living, and employments, have 
increased or diminislicd the good or bad effects of the said elements. 


He takes notice in his fifth letter, of the government of Hamburgh, Un- 
morals and customs of that city, which he supposes to be in some de¬ 
gree the result of the climate, and the principle of t lie physical constitu¬ 
tion of the inhabitants. 

The sixth letter describes the most prevalent disorders in Hamburgh, 
and the particular'cireumstanccs which ought to engage the attention of 
the physician in these maladies. He agrees with M mtesipiien, in prais¬ 
ing a climate which produces gentle maim is and good laws, and justly 
Implies the observation to this city, which, however, lie cannot allow to 
possess the same advantages in regard to In altli. 

1 he author details with pleasure, in the seventh iett'-r, the wisdom anti 
bguovolcnee displayed hy the magistrates, a .d th ■ eh.., by of the inhabi¬ 
tants, in relieving the siek and poor; lie does not forgot t<< uu nlion the 
assistance afforded hy medicine; and n now and the -onu- trdlutg gene¬ 
ral censure escapes him, it is sufficiently compm-aicd by the pist enco- 



itiiums he bestows on the talents, character, and probity of his brother 
physicians. 

The last letter contains his ideas of the method of preventing and re¬ 
lieving sickness; these seem to be well founded, and easily put in execu¬ 
tion. It plainly appears, that if he mentions the delects of the former 
inode of practice, it is not merely because it is hurtful, but because he 
thinks it very susceptible of amendment. IIis intentions are therefore 
good; and though he may possibly sometimes be mistaken, he deserves 
the thanks of his readers. 

This work is not only extremely useful to the physicians of Hamburgh, 
but is so written as to interest readers in general; and more particularly 
the inhabitants of this city, as it points out to them many essential obser¬ 
vations, and praises their manners, morals, characters, and government. 
The fair sex especially ought to be battered by the just encomiums he 
bestows on their virtue and agreeable qualifications, and the useful ad¬ 
vice be gives them relative to these two articles. It also furnishes many 
useful hints to foreigners residing in Hamburgh, and to the neighbouring 
countries: indeed even country may improve from the perusal of a Look, 
which is an excellent model lor all practitioners in medicine. 

Dr. Hesse’s History of Hamburgh is, without exception, the host, 
which has been written on that city. If is greatly to be regretted, that' 
it has not yet been translated from the Herman. 

Baron Voght’s letter is too interesting not. to be mentioned. It was 
published m England with the inflowing title: Account of the Institution 
at 1 Iambi;roh for the Employment and Support of the Poor sinee the Year 
17 s X., in a 1 j.11' r to some Friends of the Poor if (ireal-liriUiin. 

This publication is so well known in England, that it. is imnoeessar; 
to s eak more particularly of it’s contents: but the sumo author, under 
tin- name '»t the Directors of the Establishments for the Peer at Ham- 
burpjt , has since giicn some very interesting details of tin- different parts 
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of the administration of institutions of this nature. Count I him ford’s 
stoves have been brought to great perfection at Hamburgh, and enabled 
the poor to make very nourishing soup for a mere trifle *. Fuel is such 
a dear article in 1 bis city, that the fire alone to boil a few potatoes, 
amounts to nearly three-fourths of the price of the provisions; whereas 
by this new method, an hundred and fifty pounds of food ma\ be stewed 
six hours for three-pence worth of fuel; consequently the firing will not 
cost quite five per cent. 

A family of seven persons may be supported as follows: should it be 
more or less numerous, the ingredients must also be proportionally more 
or less. 


A sufficient quantity of water to weigh 
Potatoes ..... 

Oatmeal ..... 

The stalest bread, or crumbled bread of every kind 
(irev and yellow peas, or white beans . , 

Pork or bacon, cut into very small squares 
Salt . . . ' . 

Beer-vinegar . ...... 


Pounds. Ounces. 
10 O 

2 5 

0 11 

0 11 

0 11 

0 4 

o a 

0 8 


Total, 1,1 5 

The best mclI*ocl of preparing these ingredients, is to put the gruel 
and peas, oi lnans, into a pot filled will water the turning before, and 
leave them to steep all night. If the soup i> to be ready lbr a twelve- 
o’clock dinner, the fire must be made under the pot al seven* in the morn¬ 
ing. This pot must be closely entered, and the lire must not extend 
beyond it, since it must boil very slowh. 

T! soup requires very little fire, particularly if the pot is shallow, 
and docs not admit any air. 


* One sufficient portion of this soup does net amount to quite a penny. 
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After the oatmeal ami peas have boiled two hours, or two hours 
and a half, the potatoes and salt must be added, and in an hour afterwards 
the small squares of meat; as to the vinegar, it is not necessary to put it 
in tiil a quarter of an hour before the soup is ready. The little squares 
of bread are put into the dish the moment before it is served, and this to 
prevent it’s being sodden. The necessity of chewing it, is thought to 
promote digestion. 

The soup must be very frequently stirred whilst boiling, to prevent it's 
burning, and to mix the ingredients properly; the more it approaches to 
the consistence of jelly, the more nourishing it will be. If broth is 
wanted, a tenth part more water must be added. 

Bread being one of the ingredients of this soup, it is unnecessary to cat 
any with it: that article had therefore better be reserved lor breakfast or 
supper. 

The salt, vinegar, and pork or bacon, make this soup very palatable; 
but it is absolutely necessary it should boil live or six hours very 
slowly. 

The vegetables may be changed according to the season; carrots, 
white cabbage, and turnips, may be used, in the place of peas and 
beans; but the oatmeal and potatoes must never he omitted. Salt or 
smoked beef, onions cut small and fried in fat, or two or three herrings 
hashed up, may be substituted in the place of pork or bacon. 

Even in the season w lien vegetables are scarce, the taste of the’ soup 
may lie varied aery day. 

A very small additional expence will make it still more palatable. In¬ 
stead of two pounds live ounces of potatoes, four pounds partly peeled 
and half boiled may lie mixed with lour ounces of flour, seasoned with a 
small quantity of salt and pepper: these may be made into thirty-two 
balls, and boiled in the soup. 
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The following is a statement of the expence of the ingredients which 
compose this soup:— 


11 Ounces of oatmeal, at two-pence halfpenny a 

pound 

Pence. 

» 1 

Far. 

8 i 

2 Pounds x ounces of potatoes . , 

• 

. 0 

fci* 

11 Ounces of bread at a penny a pound 

m 

. 0 

81 

11 Ounces of peas, at two-pence u pound . 

• 

. 1 

41 

4 Ounces of meat, at five-pence a pound 9 . 

* 

. 1 

3 

3 Ounce* of salt at a halfpenny a pound 

• 

. 0 

11 

4 Ounces of beer-vinegar . • 

* 

. 0 

O' 


Total, 6 


None of the above-mentioned alterations add any thing to the price, 
except the last, which in reuses it about twelve farthings: but even this 
does not make the subsistence of ^even persons amount to more than 
seven-pence. We have not, indeed, included the expend: of fuel. If 
the chimney is an open one, atid the pot shuts ill, t welve pieces of turf 
will be necessary : these cost two-pence; the expe-nre, therefore, of one 
po'tion of soup, will amount to three-pence three farthings: but if a 
large ipiantitv of sou]) is made in the newly-invented (economical ovens, 
it will be much cheaper. 

Seventy persons may be supported at the following expence:- - 


A hundred pounds wight of water. 

"34 Founds of potatoes . . 

7 I oueds of Oatiueul. at two-pence halfpenny 
7 I'otiiids of peas, at two-penee . 

7 Pounds of bread, at a penny . 

i! Pounds of meat, at live-pence 
.% Pounds of beer-vinegar 
1 Pound of salt . , - 


Shillings. Pc-Ilif. 

0 6 

1 sy 

1 3 

f‘ 7 

V Itt 

o 5 

0 O' 


. o 


furry forward. 


5 
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Brought forward* 

Twelve pieces of turf arc sufficient to dress this soup in 
an (economical oven: these cost » . 

• Total, 


Shillings. Peace. 
5 0 


Which does not amount to one penny each person. 

The author has had the satisfaction of seeing this process put to the 
proof. He has tasted this cheap aud nourishing soup, and found it in¬ 
finitely preferable to any thing hitherto invented for the subsistence of 
the poor. 


Vbl. /. 
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NAMES 

Ot THK 

PRINCIPAL AUTHORS, 

«BO HAVE 

TREATED OF T HE HANSEATIC LEAGUE, 


WITH 

HISTORICAL NOTES AND CRITICISMS 


Anderson. This is an excel’ent work, intitled Historical and Chronolo¬ 
gical J)tniu, tion of the Origin of Commerce, from the earliest Accounts, 
(four volumes in quarto). It contains very essential particulars of the 
Hanseatic league, which 1 have frequently quoted in this publication. 
At the end ol'lhe third volume, (in the*u.rtiele Ilanse Towns) the’e is a 
chronological table of the most remarkable events of the said league, very 
useful to consult; it may, however, be necessary sometimes :have 
recourse to the original work, to rectify sonic apparent mistakes in the 
dates. 

• 

Hits, h. (Professor) of the city of Hamburgh, lias published an I list o-. 
rical Essay on the Hanseatic League. 'I bis is an esteemed work, and 
quoted by Mallet, in his history of the said league. It was printed at 
lire, en, iu the beginning of Professor Smiths Hanseatic Magazine. 

Fischer. History of the Commerce of Germany. 

Gcbliardi. History of the Slavi and Vandals. 
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Ilagcmeirius fJoac.J Commcntarius dc Faderc Ch it. Hanscat. 

Ileinsius (D. M. UldaricusJ, is the author of the follow¬ 
ing work : Disscvlutio Jlist orica dr CiviUitibus Ilauseaticis. I nut 
MCCI.XXXIV. In pages 17 and 18, there is a list of the Hanseatic 
towns, which, however, is far from accurate; and in pages52 ancHfiS, is 
the following remarkable quotation from Coringius. (Excrcit. iii. dc 
Urbibus German.). “ Pr.rcipua forte causa cst sociarum urhium magna 

incrqualitas , qua: at omnium ft re srititiomm mater cst, et causa ita quoque 
omnes in universum socictatcs sale! dissolvi n', cam mmpc pare a: urbes exi- 
guitm ex hoc fa derc fruefum pcrciperc existimarevt pLcruque ad sc ma~ 
joribus trahentibus primum ab l is ncgligi socictas, max et rclinqui nrpit. 
Ad hoc, ips.c die extern gen/es nauticis roman rciis operam dare I/ansico- 
rum exemjda dcdicerunf, quibus tameu ifi Germania non c.r immunifates 
conrcss.c. Iliac or/a invidia et societal is sine liberfas passim cst crept a, 
dcniqac baud paruni detrimenli attulit qiioquc Ilansicis FLtndarum ctllul- 
landorum mcrcaturx cl rci nan fine stndiumque ill.e gent; s ah anno usque 
MCCI.XX. Cum primis auteni post quingentesimum floruerunt. Priam 
enim interccptus manoplii fructus, mox prucipua Xautici Commcrcii vis ab 
Ilansicis in llollandos tandem transit.” 

• 

In the same page is another quotation from Berlins (Peter), lib. iii. 
cap. 4. Rerum German. “ lloe coitstat chit at tint llanseaticarum ope, 
gracia bella fa isse olim compos ita, discordias regum pr incipcr unique viei- 
norum sopitas, pacem rest it ut am, quod magnum credere/ur momentum ipso- 
rum potentia atlalura, si sc al/erufri parti adjunxissent,” &c. 

Lambecius's Origincs Ilarnburgienses, contains some curious particulars 
of the origin and first ages of the Teutonic Manse. 

Mallet (P. II.), undent professor of histories, and member of several 
academies, published a work in octavo, 1805, with the following title: 

Dc la I.iguc llanscatique l)c son Origine, ses Progres, sa Puissance 
et sa Constitution potitiqm. jusqu' d son Dectin an Sciviime SHclc: 
(<1 Geneve et rf Paris.) 
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The able pen of the author of the History of Denmark, and that of the 
Swiss or Helvetians, may be easily traced in this publication, which is 
divided into fourteen chapters, the contents of which are as follow: 

Chapter 1. A slight View of the Situation of the greater Part of Europe, 
at the end of the second Race of French Monarchs. Cir¬ 
cumstances tending to promote the Interest of Towns in 
general. Their Augmentation, Industry, and Liberties, 
till the Epoch when they began to form Leagues, and 
confederate together. 

2. Alliances entered into betwixt these Towns. 

3. Rivalship between different Sovereigns and the Towns. 

Progress of the Hanseatic League. "\Var- between Mu- 
Manse and Denmark. 

4. Different Branches of Trade. Commercial institutions. 

Comptoirs. Factories. Privileges. Monopolies of tin. 
Hanse Towns. 

.5, The Hanseatic League made with England, the South of 
Europe, and Germany. Progress of Commerce in general, 
exclusive of the League. 

G. Political Laws enacted by the Man-c-at-c League, li’s in¬ 
terior Government, and exterior Krl. .ion: 

7. Divisions and Insurrection, in the ilauM .ili' League. M 

thuds employed to maintain Peace aim Union 

8. Further Particulars relative to the Commerce carried on be¬ 

tween the Hanseatic League and the Northern Nation :, 
and the Empire exercised over those Naiions by tht said 
League. Events in consequence. Detection of tin- Dutch 
Towns, which abandoned tb§ League. Revolution at 
Lubc-ck. 
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9. Different Branches of Commerce carried cm by the Hansea- 
tics with various Countries, particularly with Norway. 

10. Trade between the League and Denmark, Sweden, and 

Russia. 

11. Trade between the League and England. Comptoir and 

Factory in London. 

12. Trade between the League and the Low Countries. 

13. The Government of the League. The Political Operations 

and Maxims which directed it., till the End of the Six¬ 
teenth Century, when it began to decline. 

• _ • 

14 General and particular Causes of the Fall of the Hanseatic 
League. 


Hartorius fGeorgeJ. His History of the Hanseatic League (fit. r- 
ihichtc lie.' ILmscathchni Bund. — Gottbigrn , 1802), has been extremely 
useful to Mr. Mallet, in she above publication: and merits being more 
particularly known, especially as I believe it has never been translated 
into English. Flu- lollnwiug short account of it is written by Mr. 
Mellin. 

In the introduction, the author treats of the public acts and founda¬ 
tions-.i nties m Ih ■ beginning of the middle ages. He describes the 
commencement of that spirit of liberty which first broke forth in the 
Italian ton , in what manner it was diffused throughout the rest of 
Europe; with uiiat ditiieulty it gained footing in Germany; and the Inst 
privileges obtained by the towns in that country, which were granted to 
them at ditVeu nt epochs, by their several sovereigns. 

Tii... first book contains an account of the formation of the league in 
this lirst period of time. The treaty in 1241, between Hamburgh and 
Litbeek, supposed at present to be the origin of this association, ought 
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not to be regarded as such; since it is proved by different acts, that many 
towns in Lower Germany had formed alliances both before and after that 
time. Tliev were at £:st but few in number, but afterwards were consi- 
derably increased, and were united together for one common purpose: it 
is therefore difficult to determine the exact epoch of it’s origin, which is 
lost in these different unions. The spirit, and indeed the necessities of 
those remote tigies, made such associations of the greatest consequence; 
not that the original allies had at first any idea of the great power they 
should obtain in future from the union of so many additional cities. The 
maritime towns formed the first and principal parts of this corporation, 
to which they gave their name. It was called German J/anxc, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, but this name was not universally 
adopted till some time afterwards. The purpose for which this league 
was fohned, the statutes, federative power, diets, political division, num¬ 
ber of members, regulation of taxi s, and law s at that period of time, are 
made known as clearly as the different titles Still existing will allow. The 
deputies never had any written accounts of their assemblies till 13Cl; 
consequently all former titles must have been very defective. 

The second book contains a description of the different wars in which 
the league was engaged. Some German towns began by forming a 
union, and carrying on a war in common; but it was only in the ten 
last years of this period, that the whole league embraced the same quar¬ 
rel. This war was much more favorable to the llansc than could be ex¬ 
pected, and was terminated by a treaty of peace wall Denmark in !'J?0. 
A king of Sweden was'deposed, anti his crown placed on the head of a 
German prince, who was a mere tool of the league. A king of Norway 
was likewise forced by fire and sword to consent to all the wishes of ttie 
said league, which, if it did not entirely succeed in mining the most 
powerful of all the Northern kingdoms, had at least sufficient influence 
to oblige Waldemar and his ministers to purchase a shameful peace 
by the most dishonorable conditions, which placed Denmark in a 
state of absolute dependence on the will of this haughty despotic asso¬ 
ciation. 
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The third hook gives an account of the commercial relations betw een 
the Ilanse and the north-east part of Europe. If, in one point of view, 
the merchants of the middle ages enjoyed more advantages than those of 
the present day, from trade being'entiroly confined to cities, they in an¬ 
other suffered great inconvenience from the numberless obstacles thrown 
in their way by the ignorance of that unenlightened period. 

The unremitting pains taken hv the commons of the Haase to repress 
the spirit of barbarism which reigned at that period, is a pleasing consi¬ 
deration to a reflecting mind. But w hat history continually prows, was 
presently verified in this case. The conqueror soon became a tyrant; 
because it is much easier to overcome foreign obstacles, than to vanquish 
oneself. The Ilansc split upon this rock, and having surmounted all dif¬ 
ficulties, tyrannically wished to usury the possessions of others. In 
order to establish a lasting trade with fweign powers, it was necessary to 
have privileged comptoirs, exemption from tolls, and various other iu- 
frauchiscmcnls. 

The commons of some of the German towns having become more pou er- 
fu] than the rest, gave the example, which was afterwards followed by the 
others. Privileged corporations were formed by degrees in foreign countries, 
and the Hanseatic commerce became general. The I lanse Towns did not 
scruple to make use of any means to gain their purpose. They did not, 
however, succeed in their endeavours to obtain a free trade in all the Ger¬ 
man cities; but this evil was repaired by forming an association with some 
independent towns. They likewise enjoyed general privileges and free li¬ 
berty of commerce in the states of the Teutonic order, on the Baltic. 
They also contrived to monopolise the principal trade of Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, consequently were irt possession of all the pro¬ 
ductions of the North of Europe.' They'^(bCeedcd in destroying the 
active commerce, such as it was, of these people; and founded their 
commercial dominion on the intermediate trade between them and the 
West, which trade they did not obtain till some time afterw ards. Their 
commercial politics, in those days, may be easily understood, the whole 
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system being then extremely simple; it indeed continued so in the prin* 
cipal points, and it was only in some trifling particulars that it after¬ 
wards became more complicated. All that was then wanting to bring 
their system to perfection, was the right of freely selling and buying in 
the west of Europe. 

lire fourth book gives an account of the methods they employed to ob¬ 
tain this ri, ht. The Low Countries, being governed by the most, liberal 
principles in all their commercial relations, soon granted the Hanse 
Towns all their reasonable demands; but the merchants of those coun¬ 
tries were too much enlightened to* permit them the same monopoly as 
in the north of Europe. This refusal occasioned some dissentious. The 
power of the Iianse Towns, however, was so great in the North, that they 
became absolutely necessary to' # the Low Countries; and this induced 
them to enter into a compromise. 

The league treated England much more harshly, because it took ad¬ 
vantage of the frequent disputes between the kings, lords, and the inha¬ 
bitants of the flat parts of the island, with tlie cities and boroughs in the 
rest of the kingdom. 

The commercial relations of the Hanse with France and Spain, appear, 
to have been at all times very imperfect. The end of the fust part con¬ 
tains some account of the German Hanseatic trade in the interior of Ger¬ 
many, the productions of that country, &c. 

The first appendix treats of the printed documents and manuscript? 
consulted by the author in this work. It also contains some tables of tolls, 
explanatory of many things asserted in the text. The second appendix 
contains a table of the;|j|ferent acts which formed the basis of tliis 
bister*. 

The second period comprehends the general history of the league, and 
the commerce of the German Hanse from the peace with Denmark in 
1370, to the general peace of Germany in 1495. 
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This period is divided into eight sections, which form the same num¬ 
ber of books.. 

The following is a short extract of the principal articles: —- 

• 

Constitution of the Hansc during the space of one hundred and twenty- 
five years. It’s independence relative to the emperor and empire. It’s 
influence over the relations between the cities and their lords paramount, 
together with those of the citizens and their municipalities. It’s domi¬ 
nion in Norway and the Baltic. Wars with Denmark and the united 
kings; and also with the -western Europeans, who, constant rivals of the 
Hanse, interfered in the oriental commerce carried on by the Northern 
powers. History of that between the Ilanse and Norway. Description 
of the comptoir at Bergen. History bf the commerce between the 
I lanse and other nations to the north-east, particularly the Daues, Swedes, 
and Russians. History of that with the south-west of Europe, the Low 
Countries, France, Spain, Portugal, and afterwards with the Britannic 
Islands, with the means of communication both by sea and land. Ef¬ 
forts to arrange certain commercial institutes in common, with general 
maritime privileges, in order to maintain property, and insure credit. 
The influence of the Hanseon the indigenous productions, the interior 
commerce and industry of Germany. 

• * 

General considerations, showing the splendor and .greatness of the 
Ilanse, at the same time proving that all commercial power is merely 
temporary. A great intermediate commerce formed the basis of the 
flower of this league. The dominion of the Hanse over the Northern' 
kingdoms, and the favor in which it was held by several countries to the 
west of Europe, were the means of it’s possessing productions, which 
were reciprocally necessary to all parties: but the League soon wished to 
ingross them all to itself. Such a pretension was followed by oppres¬ 
sion, and the aggrieved countries complained in the bitterest terms of 
the Hanse Towns.* The sentiments inspired by acts of tyranny, the in¬ 
crease of knowlcge, and the views formed by the wisest and most enlight- 
Vol. I. e ■ 
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ened part of the community, must naturally end in inducingfthe different 
nations to shake off the yoke of such insolent monopolisers. 

De Thou (James Augustus President j,\\a& given somc very interesting 
particulars relative to the League, in the fifty-first book of the history of 
his times. Some of them, however, are not very accurate, as will be 
proved in the present publication. 

Vittebrand. ■ See Mallet, page 10. preface. Lig. Mans. 

Vcrdenhagen (Johan. Angel.) His History of the Hanseatic League 
is, without exception, the most copious of any hitherto written on that 
subject. It is intit led De It thus puhlicis llnmeaticis Tractatus cum ur- 
bium varum iconisnics, descript ionibus. Tabulis Geographic is cl Nautieis 
—edit. Franco/apudMath. Meriaman, vol. in fob an 1541. This book is 
better to consult, than to read; yet being sometimes inaccurate, and almost 
always deficient in critical observation, it must be quoted with precaution. 

.De Wit , (John), grand pensionary of Holland. His work, called The 
Interest of Holland, contains very judicious remarks on the commerce of 
the Hanse Towns, which he endeavoured to annihilate, and make it pass 
through the hands of the Dutch. His violent death proves how very little, 
reliance can be placed on the gratitude of the people. 

Ileiss's History of the Empire, (book vi. chap. 25 ) contains some tri¬ 
fling and inaccurate particulars of the Htmseatic league. Father Burre, 
also, in his History of Germany, touches slightly on ttic same subject 
under the events of the years 1163, 1253, 1256, and 1272. 

After this account of the principal works on Hamburgh, and the Hanse¬ 
atic league, I conclude with one, called The Picture of Hamburgh , or the 
Englishman's Guide: from which 1 have made some extracts, which J 
thought might be useful to travelers. I have placed them in the appen¬ 
dix, where they maybe easily consulted. These a tides relate to the 
population , churches, tables of Exchange, and time of shutting the gates of 
Hamburgh and Lubeck. The introduction I have copied for this work. 
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. as it contains information very interesting to Englishmen crossing imme¬ 
diately to Hamburgh. It will also serve to complete the voyage from 
Dresden to the mouth of the Elbe. 

After losing sight of the coast of England, the first object that strike.-* 
the attention of the traveler, is Heligoland, the sacra insula of the an- 
tients. This island belongs to Denmark, and is situated about twenty- 
four English miles N. W. from the mouth 'of the river Elbe. It is di¬ 
vided into two parts, the upper called the cliff, and the lower called the 
downs. 

On the highest part of this island, the Hamburghers have, with the per¬ 
mission of the king of Denmark, erected a light-house, which is an im¬ 
portant sea-mark, for ships entering the Elbe. 

From the sea, you ascend to this beacon, by a flight of eighty-nine 
steps, from whence you have a very extensive view. The common em¬ 
ployment of the inhabitants of this island is fishing, (chiefly shell-fish and 
haddock) of which they supply Hamburgh market in abundance. By 
this employ they acquire such a knowlege of the sea, that they are looked 
upon as expert pilots. On a vessel approaching the red-buoy, which is 
off the island, One or more of the people come on board to take charge of 
the ship into the Elbe. After leaving the red-buoy, one presently disco¬ 
vers Ditmarsh, in Holstein, on the lefi, and the Dutchy of Bremen, on 
the right. You next come to the Vogel sands, and soon after to the 
white-buoy. Here you see on the right, New-werk, a fort of ten guns: 
it was built, about 126J, and belongs to Hamburgh. Soon after, you 
arrive at Cnxhavcn, in the bailiwick of Kitzebiittcl, in the dutchy of Bre 
men. This was the general station of the packet-boats *. 


* Wheu Uii? navigation of the Elbe is interrupted, as it is at present, by the French 
possessing the Hanoverian banks, the packets go to Husunt, Tonningen, or to Heli¬ 
goland, all which places are very inconvenient for the Continent, particularly the 
lust. 
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The whole district of Ritzebuttel is about four English miles square; 
it consists of three parishes, viz. Grabcu, Dose, and Oldenwolde, which, 
together with the port of Cuxhaven, contain about two hundred and 
twenty houses, and three thousand, six hundred, and seventy, inhabi¬ 
tants. The emperor, Frederick II., granted this territory to the Duke 
John, and Albrecht, of Saxony, in the eleventh century; and in 1372, it 
was mortgaged to the city of Hamburgh, by Count Alverichs Lappe, the 
then proprietor, for two hundred and forty marks of silver. It was agreed, 
in case the money were not returned within two years, that then the said 
territory and it’s appurtenances should remain for ever to Hamburgh, 
and that the castle should be appropriated for the residence of the bailiff 
or governor. 

The situation of this port renders it of great importance as a depot, 
and for superintending the navigation of tin; Elbe. By it’s locality, it is 
susceptible of becoming one of the most complete maritime stations in 
Europe. It might, at a trifling expence, be made to contain .a thousand 
sail of first rate men of war: and as it lies midway between the Catcgate 
an! the Texel, it may some time, perhaps, be thought an object worthy 
the attention of a Continental naval power. 

One of the senators of Hamburgh is governor of Ritzebiittel; he is 
changed every six years. The castle in which he resides is small, but 
regularly fortified, and is garrisoned by a company of twenty-five 
men. 

The salary, with the revenue arising from the port dues, &c. is said to 
amount to about ton thousand marks yearly. The pilot-captain of the 
Elbe, ( sides near the port.' He is charged with the superintendence of 
the pilots on the river, and the care of the navigation. 

Frcn. Cuxhaven, which is fourteen German miles distant from Ham¬ 
burgh, you come by land in the post waggon, or by water in a passage- 
boat. The former conveyance costs about, a guinea, or eighteen marks; 
the latter half that sum, and in fine weather is much the pleasanter. 
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In going up the Elbe at about six German miles, you arrive off Gliick- 
stadt, on the left shore. This is a regular fortified town, tolerably strong, 
and well built. Here is a very spacious market-place; near which stands 
the church, built of brick: against the steeple hangs, suspended, a large 
iron anchor, as a trophy of a victory which the Danes say they gained 
over the Hamburghers on the Elbe *. In this town is a public prison for 
malefactors, who arc kept to hard labor for lile: some arc employed in 
cleaning the streets, carrying water, and in repairing the roads; they 
wear an iron on the left leg, and are attended by a soldier. If you con¬ 
tinue by land from lienee to Hamburgh, which is seven German miles, 
you passthrough Stadt-Krempe, Ehnshorn, and Piimebcrg. If you con¬ 
tinue vour journey by water, you soon arrive offStade, on the right bank 
of the river. This was formerly one of the Ilanse Towns, and the resi¬ 
dence of the English factory from "till iGliJ, when it removed to 
Hamburgh. IK the treaty of Munster, this place bet nine subject to 
Sweden; but during the captivity of Charles XII. at Pender, after the 
battle of Pultava, the Danes possessed themselves of it, and sold it, toge¬ 
ther with the whole Dutehy of Bremen, and it’s dependencies, to the 
c*tor of Hanover, then George I. king of England. 

Vessels going up the Elbe, must give in here an account of their car¬ 
goes. For this purpose a guard-ship is stationed in the river. The cap¬ 
tains, however, commonly send a boat on shore with the papers to be 
inspected, and a certain duty, called stader-zvll, is paid in Hamburgh, on 
the cargo, About six miles higher up, you pass Blanknessen, on the left 
hank; this is a populous village, inhabited chiefly by fishermen. From 
hence to Altona, which is two German miles, you en joy One of the most 
delightful views imaginable. This hank ot'the river is lofty, and covered 
with villas, turrets, summCr-liouses, and gardens, mostly belonging to 
Hamburgh citizens. 

'ff 

* This happened iu the House Town’s war, about the middle of the 17th century, when 
as the I liiuihurghers were stationed off GUickstadt, to bombard it, a violent storm arose, 
which obliged them to cut their cables, and leave their anchor's; the Duties took up oue, 
and claimed the victory. 
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On the right or south side of the river, you have an extensive prospect 
of a flat, fertile country, bounded by distant rising hills. From Altona 
you enter the port of Hamburgh. 

Hamburgh being the residence of foreign ministers for Lower Saxony, 
and very properly considered as the capital of the empire, on account of 
the abuudance of all sorts of articles, whether for luxury or utility, it is 
wonderful that no city has worse inns and accommodations for strangers. 
Here is neither hotel nor tavern on a scale adequate to the rank of the 
place. The chief of those worthy to be noticed, are as in the following 
table: to each of which is subjoined the price of the ordinary. 

The lodgings are in general a mark, or half-a-dollar per night, besides 
the waiter's hire. 


NAMES or HOTELS. 


Where Situated. 

Price of the Ordinary. 

Kaiser's Uotf 


Opposite the Stadt-housc 

2d dlrs. with{bottieof wine.' 

Kruiuer, Amt house 


Joliaiinis Strusse. . 

Ditto. 

Schwartze Adier . 


>itto .... 

Dilto. 

Ruthen liause . . 


Ileiehen Strasse . 

Ditto. 

St. Petersburg 


lungferusteig 

No public Ordinary. 

Stadt Loudon 


Ditto .... 

Ditto. 

Rbmische Kaiser . 


Ditto .... 

Ditto. 

Kunig von England 


Neue Wall . 

2 marks with wine. 

British Ini penal Hotel and } 
Coffee-house, . . 5 

(irosseii Bleichen 

24 dollars without wine. 

Globe Tavern . 

a 

stuhen hook . . 

1 mark, without wine. 

Stadt-IiainburgU . 

• 

Crosse Becker strasse . 

Ditto. 

Hotel de Saxe 


Valentines Kampe 

Ditto. 

Schwar 2 e Elephant 


tiopfen markt 

Ditto, with { bottieof wine. 

Wilden Mann 


Ditto . . 

Ditto. 

Stadt Brandenburg 


Ditto .... 

No Ordinary. 

| English Hotel and Chop-house 

Alten Steinweg . 

Served bv portions. 

1 Ober GeaelUcliaft 

a 

Pelzer Strasse 

No Ordinary. 

j ^ K*dt?r Cirv.rllbchuft • 

• 

Ditto .... 

i 

Ditto. 
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•The number of restaurateurs , chop-houses, &c. has increased astonish¬ 
ingly, within these last twelve years. 

* It being a ready-moncy trade, many poor emigrants have found a liv¬ 
ing, and at the same time procured an accommodation for the great 
influx of strangers. The principal among them are Carcelin’s, in the 
Grossen Bleichen j and Guard's, in the Kleine Becker Strasse. Here one 
is served by portions, according to the bill of fare for the day. White and 
red wine are at one or two marks the bottle; ale and porter at one mark 
the bottle. 

At the tables d'hote, in the inns, there are commonly three dislies, be¬ 
sides dessert, and the company in most of them is composed of respectable 
people. 

Those who choose English porter or ale, may have it generally at 12d. 
per bottle in these houses. 
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THROUGH 

DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 
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\ D V K R T ISEMEN 


J HE following work, intitlcd, 'J'ravels into Denmark and Sweden, bn 
l.onis dr ]io/..gc/in, Knight of Malta, was some years si nets announced to 
ihe public ; but tin- printing office at which it was printing having been 
burned ‘dow n, the manuscript was consumed, which, with the Author’s 
absence from 1'ugland. has hitherto retarded the publication. Since 
his return to 11n', country, lie has taken no small pains to make it a 
second time ready for the press, and has added to the first plan, another 
Journey to 1 Iamburgh, with an Abstract of the History of that.City' 
and the Hanseatic League. 


The high est imation in which Les Voyages dc deux Francois * dans le 
Xord de I'Europe, published by the author’s fellow-traveler, the Comte 
de Portia, is held on the Continent, is a fresh inducement for the pub¬ 
lication of, not only the above Travels, but of those of a later date, by 


* The Chevalier Louis do Boisgelin, and the Comte Aitouse de Portia. 



▼i APVF,RTISiMTiK-T. 

the Chev. de Boisgelin alone * NOte Portia’s book, though by no 
means so complete as (lie present one, is so much in request abroad, 
particularly in Russia, that it is hardly possible to procure a copy, 
cither of the original edition f, or of the counterfeit one published in 
Germany; and, for reasons which will appear rery evident on perusing 
the work, there is no probability of it’s tyeing reprinted on ^tc Continent, 
where however, excepting two or tlftec inferior or revolutionary jour¬ 
nals, which M. de Portia has given himself the trouble of answering, it 
has met with universal applause in all the most celebrated publications 
of that nature. What has principally induced the Chevalier de Bois¬ 
gelin to publish the English edition, is not only the present situation of 
the Continent, but the favorable judgement passed on the French one 
by several authors and journalists of this country, particularly by the 
writers of the Edinburgh Review, who speak of it as “ admirable lbr 
extent and precision of information, and as being in general a work 
which cannot be too much attended to by those who wish to become 
acquainted with the.statistics of the North of Europt.” 

The great events which for some years past have taken place in Ham¬ 
burgh, Denmark, and Sweden, have determined the author of tins work 


* Through Holland, Westphalia, Hanover, Saxony, Prussia, Bohemia, Austria, and 
Hamburgh. 

t Tiiey are indeed so scarce, that the Prince de R—ji— i assured me lie had paid 
fifty roubles for a single copy. 
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to commence the History of his Travels into the North of Europe, by 
what'was originally intended to be the second part. The project lately 
formally announced of restoring the Ilansc Towns to their former politi¬ 
cal state, has also induced him to insert a compendious History of the 
Ilanscatio League, which may be regarded as the most extraordinary 
commercial association that ever existed. The part of this work in* 
tended to be published at a future period, will contain travels into Hol¬ 
land, Hesse, and Hanover; as likewise into the Empire, and Austria, 
during the reigns of the three last emperors: and also into Prussia in the 
three last reign#5 and into Saxony at different periods, especially during 
a long residence on the Continent, from the peace of Amiens to the 
entrance of the French into Hamburg)i. 

These two Parts are intended to be followed by a third and fourth, 
containing Travels into Poland and Russia; and finally through England 
and Scotland. 

The Travels into Russia, when they shall appear, will contain parti¬ 
culars, the perusal of which will perhaps surprise the reader, since he 
will find several which have been inserted in almost all the late publi¬ 
cations on the empire of Russia, though the authors have never con¬ 
descended to mention the source from which they drew their information 



VIII 


A l> VF.RTlSF.MENT. 


Fipm a molar of delicacy towards the author of the Travels of fu <> 
Frenchmen into /he Xorih of Europe, and from the fear of wounding the 
amour prnpre of some Russians of my acquaintance, I shall forbear 
mentioning the peculiar praises bestowed on this part of the Comte do 
Forlia's work. (See, amongst others, Mr. Mellin, Journal Enei/elope- 
dique, tome v. page 498, kc..). Indeed, I so much wish to prove how 
little that author was the enemy of Russia, that I propose printing, at 
the end of the 'Travels into Russia , his Refutation of three French 
works, which have been translated into English *, and which may truly 
be regarded as injurious to that* nation. This Refutation is indeed so 
strong, that it exposed him to the suspicion of being bribed by their 
government. 

* 1 st, History of Anecdotes of ihe Revolution in Russia in the Year 1 "02. Trans¬ 
lated from the French of SI. do Rulhicre. Printed for Longman in 17M7- With an 
Engraving of Catherine II. 

2 d. Philosophical, Political, and Literary Travels in Russia, during the Yen:- : 7 s: 
and l?' ;,. Translated from the French of Chantrcuu. 2 vois. Bvo., 1704. Printed at 
Perth, l»y Morrison. With a Map. 

3d. Secret Memoirs of the Court of Petersburg!]. Translated from the French. In 
2 vols. fivo. Printed in London, for Longman, in 1800; with an additional lolume in 



